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SPECIAL MESSAGE. 

To fht Senate and House of RepresefUativea : 

On January 25-26, 1909, there assembled in this city, on m^ 
invitation, a conference on the care of dependent children. To this 
conference there came from nearly every State in the Union men 
and women actively engaged in the care of dependent children, and 
they represented all the leading religious bodies. 

The subject considered is one of mgh importance to the well-being 
of the nation. The Census Bureau reported in 1904 that there were 
in orphanages and children's homes about 93,000 dependent children. 
There are probably 50,000 more (the precise numoer never havinc^ 
been ascertained) in private homes, either on board or in adoptea 
homes provided by the generosity of foster parents. In addition 
to these there were 25,000 children in institutions for juvenile 
delinquents. 

Each of these children represents either a potential addition to the 
productive capacity and the enlightened citizenship of the nation, | 

or, if allowed to suffer from ne^ect, a potential addition to the ' 

destructive forces of the community. The ranks of criminals and 
other enemies of society are recruited in an altogether undue propor- 
tion from children bereft of their natural homes and left witnout 
sufficient care. 

The interests of the nation are involved in the welfare of this army 
of children no less than in our great material affairs. 

Notwithstanding a wide diversity of views and methods repre- 
sented in the comerence, and notwithstanding the varying legisla- 
tive enactments and policies of the States from which the members 
came, the conference, at the close of its sessions, unanimously 
adopted a series of declarations expressing the conclusions whicn 
they had reached. These constitute a wise, constructive, and pro- 
gressive programme of child-caring work. If ^ven full effect by 
the proper agencies, existing methods and practices in almost every 
community would be profoimdly and advantageously modified. 

More significant even than the contents of the declarations is the 
fact that they were adopted without dissenting vote and with every 
demonstration of hearty approval on the part of all present. They 
constitute a standard of accepted opinion oy which each community 
should measure the adequacy of its existing methods and to which 
each community should seek to conform its legislation and its prac- 
tice. 

The keynote of the conference was expressed in these words : | 

Home life is the highest and finest product of civilization. Children should not be 
deprived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons. 

Surely poverty alone should not disrupt the home. Parents of 
eood character suffering from temporary misfortune, and above all 
deserving mothers fairly well able to worK but deprived of the support 
of the normal breadwinner, should be given such aid as may be 
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necessary to enable them to maintain suitable homes for the rearing 
of their children. The widowed or deserted mother, if a good woman, 
willing to work and to do her best, should ordinarily be helped in such 
fashion as will enable her to bring up her children herself in their 
natural home. Children from unfit homes, and children who have no 
homes, who must be cared for by charitaole agencies, should, so far 
as practicable, be cared for in famiUes. 

I transmit herewith for your information a copy of the conclusions 
reached by the conference, of which the following is a brief summary: 

1. Horns cart. — Children of worthy parents or deeerving mothere should, as a rule, 
be kept with their parents at home. 

2. Preventive wort. — ^The effort should be made to eradicate causes of dependency, 
such as disease and accident, and to substitute compensation and insurance for reli^. 

8. Home finding. — Homeless and neglected children, if normal, should be cared for 
in &anilies, when practicable. 

4. Cottage system. — Institutions should be on the cottage plan with small units, as 
far as possible. 

5. Inoorporadion. — ^Agencies caring for dependent children should be incorporated, 
on approval of a suitable state board. 

6. State tTMpectum.— The State should inspect the work of all agencies which care 
for dependent children. 

7. AupecHon of edueoHonal work. — Educational work of institutions and agencies 
caring for depenaent children should be supervised by state educational authorities. 

8. y<Kts and records. — Complete histories of dependent children and their parents, 
based upon personal investigation and supervision, should be recorded for guidance 
of child-caring agencies. 

9. Physical oare. — Every needv child should receive the best medical and surgical 
attention, and be instructed in nealth and hygiene. 

10. Coop^otion.— Local child-caring agencies should cooperate and establish joint 
bureaus of information. 

11. UndetvrabU legislation. — Prohibitive legislation against transfer of dependent 
children between States should be repealed. 

12. Permanent organization. — ^A permanent organization for work along the lines 
of these resolutions is desirable. 

13. Federal children* s bureau. — Establishment of a federal children's bureau is 
desirable, and enactment of pending bill is eamestlv recommended. 

14. Suggests si>ecial message to Congress &voring feaeral children's bureau and other 
legislation applying above principles to District of Columbia and other federal terri- 
tory. 

While it is recognized that these conclusions can be given their 
fullest effect only by the action of the several States or communities 
concerned, or of their charitable agencies, the conference requested 
me, in section 14 of the conclusions, to send to you a message recom- 
mending federal action. 

There are pending in both Houses of Confess bills for the estab- 
lishment of a children's bureau, i. e.. Senate oill No. 8323 and House 
bill No. 24148. These provide for a children's bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which 

shall investigate and report upon all matten pertaining to the welfare of children 
and child life, and shall especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the 
birth rate, physical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile delinquency and juvenile courts, 
desertion and iUegitimacy, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of children 
of the working classes, employment, legislation affecting children in the several 
States and Temtories, and such other facts as have a bearing upon the health, efficiency, 
character, and training of children. 

One of the needs felt most acutely by the conference was that of 
accurate information concerning these questions relating to child- 
hood. The National Government not only has the unquestioned 
right of research in such vital matters, but is the only agency which 
can effectively conduct such general inquiries as are needed for the 
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benefit of all our citizens. In accordance with the unanimous request 
of the conference, I therefore most heartily urge your favorable action 
on these measures. 

It is not only discreditable to us as a people that there is now no 
recognized and authoritative source of information upon these sub- 
jects relating to child life, but in the absence of such information 
as should be supplied by the Federal Government many abuses 
have gone unchecked; for public sentiment, with its great correct- 
ive power, can only be aroused by full Imowledge of me facts. In 
addition to such information as the Census Bureau and other exist- 
ing agencies of the Federal Oovemment already provide, there 
remains much to be ascertained through lines of research not now 
authorized by law; and there should be correlation and dissemina- 
tion of the Imowledge obtained without any duj^cation of effort or 
interference with what is already being done. There are few things 
more vital to the welfare of the nation than accurate and depend- 
able knowledge of the best methods of dealing with children, espe- 
cially with those who are in one way or another handicapped oy 
misfortune; and in the absence of such knowledge each community 
is left to work out its own problem without being able to learn of 
and profit by the success or failure of other communities along the 
same lines of endeavor. The bills for the establishment of the 
children's bureau are advocated not only by this conference, but by 
a large number of national organizations that are disinterestedly 
workmyg for the welfare of child^n, and also by philanthropic, edu- 
cationfio. and religious bodies in all parts of the country. 

I further urge mat such legislation be enacted as may be necessary 
in order to bring the laws and practices in regard to the care of 
dependent children in all federal territory into harmony with the 
other conclusions reached by the conference. 

LEGISLATION FOB THE DISTBIOT OF COLUMBIA. 

Congress took a step in the direction of the conclusions of this con- 
ference in 1893, when, on the recommendation of the late Amos G. 
Warner, then superintendent of charities for the District of Columbia, 
the Board of Children's Gkiardians was created, with authority, 
among other things, to place children in family homes. That board 
has made commendable progress, and its work should be strengthened 
and extended. 

I recommend legislation for the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth sections of the conclusions 
of the conference, as follows: 

1. That the approval of the Board of Charities be required for 
the incorporation of all child-caring agencies, as well as amendments 
of the charter of any benevolent corporation which includes child- 
caring work, and that other than auly incorporated agencies be 
forbidden to engage in the care of needy children. This legislation 
is needed in order to insure the fitness and responsibility of those 
who propose to imdertake the care of helpless children. Such laws 
have long been in satisfactory operation in several of the larger 
States of the Union. 

2. That the Board of Charities, through its duly authorized agents, 
shall inspect the work of idl agencies which care for dependent 
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children, whether by institutional or by home-finding methods, and 
whether supported by public or private funds. The state has 
Always jealously guarded the interests of children whose parents 
hare been able to leave them property by requiring the appoint- 
ment of a guajtlian, under bond, accountable directly to the courts, 
even though there be a competent surviving parent. Surely the 
interests of the child who is not only an orphan out penniless ought 
to be no less sacred than those of the more fortunate orphan who 
inherits property. If the protection of the Government is necessary 
in the one case, it is even more necessary in the other. If we are 
to require that only incorporated institutions shall be allowed to 
engage in this responsible work, it is necessary to provide for public 
inspection, lest the state should become the unconscious partner of 
those who either from ignorance or inefficiency are unsuited to deal 
with the problem. 

3. That the education of children in orphan asylums and other 
similar institutions in the District of Columbia be under the supe]> 
vision of the board of education, in order that these children may 
enjoy educational advantages equal to those of the other children. 
Normal school life comes next to normal home life in the process 
of securing the fullest development of the child. 

4. That all agencies engaged in child-caring work in the District 
of Columbia be required by law to adopt adequate methods of inves- 
tigation and make permanent records relative to children under 
their care, and to exercise faithful personal supervision over their 
wards until legally adopted or otherwise clearly beyond the need of 
further supervision; the forms and methods of such investigation, 
records, and supervision to be prescribed and enforced by the Board 
of Charities. 

I deem such legislation as is herein recommended not only important 
for the welfare of the children immediatelv concerned, but important 
as setting an example of a high standard of child protection by the 
National Government to the several States of tne Union, which 
should be able to look to the nation for leadership in such matters. 

I herewith transmit a copy of the full text of the proceedings. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Whtie House, February 16, 1909. 
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LETTEB to the PBESIDEIIT Of THE UNITED STATES, EXBODYING THE COK- 
CLU8I0N8 OF THE CONTEBENCE ON THE CABE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
HELD BY INVITATION OF THE FBE8IDENT IN WA8HIN0T0N, D. C, JANUABY 
86 AND 86, 1909. 

SYLLABI OF CONFBRBNCB BB80LX7TION8. 

1. Home care. — Children of worthy parents or deserving mothers should, as a rule, be 

kept with their parents at home. 

2. Preventive work.--Society should endeavor to eradicate causes of dependency like 

disease and to substitute compensation and insurance for relief. 
8. Home finding. — ^Homeless and neglected children, if normal, should be cared for 
in funilies, when practicable. 

4. Cottage eystem. — Institutions should be on the cottage plan with small units, as 

four as possible. 

5. Incorporation. — ^Agencies caring for dependent children should be incorporated, 

on approval of a suitable state board. 
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6. State trupedum.— The State should iiugpect the work of all agencies which care for 

dependent children. 

7. In»p€cHon of educational work. — Educational work of institutionB and agencies 

caring for dependent children should be supervised by state educational author- 
ities. 

8. Facts and reconb. — Complete histories of dei>endent children and their parents 

should be recorded for guidance of child-caring agencies. 

9. Physical care. — Every needy child should receive the best medical and surgical 

attention, and be instructed in health and hyeiene. 

10. Cooperation. — Local child-caring agencies should cooperate and establish joint 

bureaus of information. 

11. Undesirable legislation. — Prohibitive legislation against transfer of dependent 

children between States should be repealed. 

12. Permanent organization. — A permanent organization for work along the lines of 

these resolutions is desirable. 

13. Federal children* s bureau. — Establishment of a federal children's bureau is desir- 

able, and enactment of pending bill is earnestly reconmiended. 

14. Suggests special message to Cong^rees fovorin^ federal children's bureau and other 

legislation applying above principles to District of Columbia and other federal 
territory. 

Hon. Theodobe Roosevelt, 

President of the Vnited States, 

Sm: Having been invited by you to participate in a conference 
on the care of dependent children, held at Washii^on, D. C. Jan- 
uary 25-26, 1909, and having considered at the sessions of such 
conference the various phases of the subject as stated in the mem- 
orandum accompanying your letter of invitation, and such otJiers as 
have been brought before us by the executive conmiittee, we desire 
to express the very great satisfaction felt by each member of this 
conference in the deep interest you have taken in the well-being of 
dependent children. The proper care of destitute children has indeed, 
an important bearing upon the welfare of the nation. We now know 
so little about them as not even to know their number, but we 
know that there are in institutions about 93,000, and that many 
additional thousands are in foster or boarding homes. As a step, 
therefore, in the conservation of the productive capacity of the 
people, and the preservation of high standards of citizenship, and 
also because each of these children is entitled to receive humane 
treatment, adequate care, and proper education, your action in calling 
this conference, and your participation in its opening and closing 
sessions, will have, we believe, a profoimd effect upon the welC 
being of many thousands of children, and upon the nation as a 
whole. 

Concerning the particular objects to which you called attention 
in the invitation to this conference, and the additional subjects 
brought before us by the executive committee, our conclusions are 
as follows: 

HOME OABE. 

1. Home life jsthe highest and finest product of civilization. It 
is the great molding 'force of~mind*~aaa*^^6r"3raracter. Childr en 
should not be deprived of it except for ui^gent and compelling reasons. 
Children of parents of worthy character, suffering from temporary 
misfortune and children of reasonably efficient and deserving mothers 
who are without the support of the normal breadwinner, would, as 
a rule, be kept with then* parents, such aid bein^ given as mav be 
necessary to maintain suitaole homes for the rearmg of the chiloren. 
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This aid should be given by such methods and from such sources as 
may be determined by the general relief policy of each community, 
preferably in the form of private charity, rather than of public relieif. 
Except in unusual ^ircmnstances^ the home should not be broken 
up for reasons of povefty^T5ulbfify Tor ~c^^ of iidefficieiicy 

oiriSunorality. 

PREVENTIVE WORK. 

2. The most important and valuable philanthropic work is not the 
curative, but the preventive; to check dependency by a thorough 
study of its causes and by effectively remedying or eradicating them 
should be the constant aim of society, ^ong these lines we urge 
upon all friends of children the promotion of effective measures, 
including legislation, to prevent olindness; to cheeky tuberculosis 
and other diseases in dwellings and work places, and injuries in haz- 
ardous occupations; to secure compensation or insurance so as to 
provide a family income in case of sicKness. accident, death, or invalid- 
ism of the breadwinner; to promote child-labor reforms, and, gen- 
erally, to improve the conditions surroimding child life. To secure 
these ends we urge efficient cooperation with all other agencies for 
social betterment. 

HOME FINDINQ. 

/ 3. As to the children who for sufficient reasons must be removed 
/ from their own homes, or who have no homes, it is desirable that, 
^ if normal in mind and body and not requiring special training, they 
should be cared for in families whenever practicable. The carefully 
selected foster home is for the normal child the best substitute for 
the natural home. Such homes should be selected by a most careful 
process of investigation, carried on by skilled agents tnrou^h personal 
investigation and with due regard to the religious faith m the child. 
After ^ildren are placed in homes, adequate visitation^ with careful 
consideration of the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual training 
and development of each child on the part of the responsible home- 
finding agency is essential. ^ ' 

It is recognized that for many Children foster homes without pay- 
ment for board are not practicable immediately after the children 
become dependent and that for children requiring temporary care 
only the free home is not available. For the temporary, or more or 
less permanent, care of such children different methods are in use, 
notaoly the plan of placing them in families, paying for their board, 
and the plan of institutional care. Contact with family life is pref- 
erable for these children, as well as for other normal cbaldren. it is 
necessary, however, that a large number of carefully selected boarding 
homes be found if these children are to be cared for in families. The 
extent to which such families can be found should be ascertained by 
careful inquiry and experiment in each locality. Unless and until 
such homes are foimd, the use of institutions is necessary. 

OOTTAOE SYSTEM. 

4. So far as it may be found necessary temporarily or permanently 
to care for certain classes of children in institutions, tnese institu- 
tions ^ould be conducted on the cottage plan, in order that routine 
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and impersonal care may not unduly suppress individuality and 
initiative. The cottage unit should not be larger than will permit 
effective personal relations between the adult caretaker or caretakers 
of each cottage and each child therein. Twenty-five is suggested as 
a desirable cottage unit, subject to revision in the light or further 
experience in the management of cottage institutions. The cottage 
plan is probably somewhat more expensive, both in construction and 
m maintenance, than the congregate system. It is sOj however^ only 
because it secures for the cnildren a l arger decr ee of association 
with adults and a hearer -approaoh-ta' the c o ndiUui Jg oFTtomly^ life, 
wMch: are required for the proper molding of childhood. These re- 
sults more than justify the increased bullav and are truly economicid. 
Child-caring agencies, whether supported bv public or private funds, 
should by all le^timate means press for aaequate financial support. 
Inferior methocb should never be^ accepted by reason of lacK of 
funds without continuing protest. Cheap care of children is ulti- 
mately enormously expensive, and is unworthy of a strong com- 
munity. Existing congregate institutions shomd so classify their 
inmates and seCTegate them into groups as to secure as many of 
the benefits of tne cottage system as possible, and should look for- 
ward to the adoption of the cottage type when new buildings are 
constructed. 

The sending of children of anv a^e or class to almshouses is an 
unqualified e^, and should be forbidden everywhere by law, with 
suitable penalty for its violation. 

INCOBPORATION. 

5. To engage in the work of caring for needv children is to assume 
a most sonous responsibility, and should, therefore, be permitted 
only to those who are definitely organized for the purpose, who are 
of suitable character, and possess, or have reasonable assurance of 
securing, the funds needed for their support. The only practicable 
plan of securing this end is to require ^'le approval, bv a state board 
of charities or other body exercising similar powers, or the incorpora- 
tion of all child-caring agencies, including the approval of any amend- 
ments of the charter of a benevolent corporation, if it is to include 
child-caring work; and by forbidding other than duly incorporated 
agencies to engage in the care of neeay children. 

STATE INSPECTION. 

6. The proper training of destitute children being essential to the 
well-being of the State, it is a sound public policjr that the State, 
through its duly authorized representative, should inspect the work / 
of all agencies which care for dependent children, whether by insti- \ 
tutional or by home-finding methods, and whether supported by ( 
public or private funds. Such inspection should be made by trained 
agents, should be thorough, and the results thereof should be reported 

to the responsible authorities of the institution or agency concerned. 
The information so secured should be confidential, not to be disclosed i 
except by competent authority. f 
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INSPECTION OF EDUCATIONAL WOBK. 

/ 7. Destitute cluldren at best labor under many disadyantages, 

I and are deprived in greater or less degree of the assistance and guid- 

! ance which parents afford their own children. It is important, 

therefore, that such children be pven an education which will fit 

them for self-support and for the outies of citizenship, and the State 

should provide therefor. In order that this education may be equal 

( to that afforded by the schools attended by the other chilaren of the 

community, it is desirable that the education of children in orphan 

i asylums and other similar institutions or placed in families should 

) be under the supervision of the educational authorities of the State. 

FACTS AND BECOBDS. 

8. The proper care of a child in the custody of a child-caring 
agency, as well as the wise decision as to the period of his retention 

' and ultimate disposition to be made of him, involve a knowledge of 
the character and circumstances of his parents, or surviving parent, 

' and near relatives, both before and at the time the child oecomes 

( dei)endent, and subsequently. One unfortunate feature of child- 

^ caring work hitherto is the scanty information available as to the 
actufS careers of children who have been reared under the care of 

j charitable agencies. This appUes both to institutions which too 
frequently lose sight of the children soon after they leave their doors, 

; ana home-finding agencies which too frequently have failed to exer- 
cise supervision adequate to enable them to judge of the real results 
of their work. It is extremely desirable that, taking all precautions 

I to prevent injury or embarrassment to those who have been the sub- 

J'ects of chantaole care, the agencies which have been responsible 
or the care of children should know to what station in hfe they 
i attain and what sort of citizens they become. Only in this manner 
can they form a correct judgment of the results of their efforts. 
We believe, therefore, that every child-caring agency should — 
(a) Secure full information concerning the character and circum- 
stances of the parents and near relatives of each child in whose 
behalf application is made, through personal investigation by its own 
representative, unless adequate iniormation is supplied by some 
otner reliable agency. 

(&) Inform itself by personal investigation at least once each year 
of the circumstances or the parents of children in its charge, unless 
the parents have been legally deprived of guardianship, and unless 
this information is supplied by some other responsible agency. 

(c) Exercise supervision over children under their care until such 
children are legally adopted, are returned to their parents, attain 
their majority, or are clearly beyond the need of further supervision. 

(d) Make a permanent record of all information thus secured. 

PHYSICAL CARE. 

9. The physical condition of children who become the subjects of 
charitable care has received inadequate consideration. Eacn child 
received into the care of such an agency should be carefully exam- 
ined by a competent physician, especially for tJie purpose of ascer- 
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taming whether such peculiarities, if any, as the child presents may 
be due to anjr defect of the sense organs or to other physical defect. 
Both institutions and placing-out agencies should take ever^r pre- 
caution to secure proper medical and surgical care of their chiloren 
and should see that suitable instruction is given them in matters of 
hedth and hygiene. 

COOPERATION. 

10. Great benefit can be derived from a close cooperation between 
the various child-caring agencies, institutional and otherwise, in 
each locaUty. It ia especially desirable that harmonious relations 
be established in regard to the classes of children to be received by 
each agency, the relations of such agencies to the parents of children 
received, and the subsequent oversight of children passing from the 
custody of child-caring agencies. The establishment of a joint 
bureau of investigation and information by all the child-caring 
agencies of each locality is highlv commended, in the absence ox 
any other suitable central agency through which they may cooperate. 

UNDESIRABLE LEGISLATION. 

11. We greatly deprecate the tendency of legislation in some 
States to place lumecessary obstacles in the way of placing children 
in family nomes in such ^ates by agencies whose headquarters are 
elsewhere, in view of the fact that we favor the care of destitute 
children, normal in mind and body, in families, whenever practicable. 

We recognize the right of each State to protect itself from vicious, 
diseased, or defective children from other States by the enactment 
of reasonable protective legislation; but experience proves that the 
reception of healthy normal children is not only an act of philan- 
thropy, but also secures a valuable increment to the population of 
the community and an ultimate increase of its wealth. 

The people of the more prosperous and less congested districts 
owe a oebt of hospitality to the older communities from which many 
of them came. 

We earnestly protest, therefore, against such legislation as is pro- 
hibitive in form or in effect, and urge that where it exists it be repeded. 

PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 

12. The care of dependent children is a subject about which nearly 
every session of the legislature of every State in the Union concerns 
itself; it is a work in wnich State and local authorities in many States 
are engaged, and in which private agencies are active in every State. 
Important decisions are being made constantly by associations, insti- 
tutions, and public authorities affecting questions of policy, the type 
of buildings to be constructed, the establishment of an adequate sys- 
tem of investigating homes and visiting children placed in homes, and 
scores of important matters affecting uie well-being of needy children. 
Each of these decisions should be made with full knowledge of the 
experience of other States and agencies, and of the trend or opinion 
among those most actively engaged in the care of children, and able to 
speak from wide experience and careful observation. One effective 
means of securing this result would be the establishment of a pennar 
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nent organization to undertake, in this field, work comparable to that 
carried on by the National rlayground Association, the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, the National 
Child Labor Committee, and other similar organizations in their 
respectiye fields. It is our judgment that the establishment of such 
a permanent voluntary organization, under auspices which would 
insure a careful consideration of all points of view, broad mindedness 
and tolerance, would be desirable and helpful, if reasonably assured 
of adequate financial support. 

FEDERAL OHILDBEN'S BUREAU. 

13. A bill is pending in Confess for the establishment of a federal 
children's bureau to collect and disseminate information affecting the 
welfare of children. In our judgment the establishment of such a 
bureau is desirable, and we earnestly recommend the enactment of 
the pending measure. 

SUMMARY. 

14. The preceding suggestions may be almost completely sum- 
marized in this — that the particular condition and needs of each 
destitute child should be carefully studied and that ho should receive 
that care and treatment which his individual needs require^ and 
which should be as nearly as possible like the life of the other children 
of the community. 

15. We respectfuUv recommend that you send to Congress a mes- 
sage urging ravorablo action upon the bill for a federal children's 
bureau and the enactment of such legislation as will bring the laws 
and the public administration of the District of Columbia and other 
federal territory into harmony with the principles and conclusions 
herein stated, and we further recommend tnat you cause to be trans- 
mitted to the governor of each State of the Union a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of this conference for the information of the state board of 
charities or other body exercising similar powers. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Hastings H. Hart, 
Edmond J. Butler, 
Julian W. Mack, 
Homer Folks, 
James E. West, 

Committee on Resolutions, 
By order of the conference. 

The above letter, embodying the conclusions of the conference on 
the care of dependent children, was imanimously adopted at the close 
of the afternoon session on Tuesday, January 26, 1909. 

Homer Folks, 

Vice-ChaiTinan, 

James E. West, 

Secretary, 



call for the conference. 

The Whttb House, 
WasMngton, December £6, 1908. 

I have received a letter of which I inclose a copy, together with a 
statement of the official positions of the persons who signed it, and a 
memorandum which is suggested for consideration ana action if the 
conference which the letter su^ests be held. I am confident that you 
will be impressed with the very great importance of thesubject toucned 
on in this letter, and the desirability tnat there should be the fullest 
discussion of the propositions, a memorandimi of which I inclose. 

Surely nothing ought to interest our people more than the care of 
the children who are destitute and neglected but not delinquent. 
Personally, I very earnestly believe that the best way in which to 
care for dependent children is in the family home. In Massachusetts 
many orphan asylums have been discontmued and thousands of the 
chilclren who formely have gone to the orphan asylum are now kept 
in private homes, either on board, with payment from public or private 
treasuries, or in adopted homes proviaea by the generosity or foster 
parents. Many reh^ous bodies have within tne past ten years 
organized effective child-placing agencies. 

I am accordingly inviting a number of men and women, a list of 
whom I will announce, to a conference to be held in Washington Janu- 
ary 25 and 26. The conference will open by my receiving the mem- 
bers at the White House January 25 at 2.30 p. m. Can you attend! 
Will you please communicate with Mi. James E. West, 1343 Clifton 
street NW., Washington, D. C? 
Sincerely, yours, 

(Signed by) Theodobb Roosevelt. 
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MEMORANDUM WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER 
GIVING THE PROPOSITIONS SUGGESTED FOR CONSIDERATION 
AND ACTION OP THE CONFERENCE. 

1. Should there be established in one of the federal departments a 
national children's bureau, one of whose objects shall be the collec- 
tion and dissemination of accurate information in regard to child- 
caring work and in regard to the needs of children throughout the 
United States? 

2. Should the State inspect the work of all child-caring agencies, 
including both institutions and home-finding societies? 

3. Should the approval of the state board of charities (or other 
body exercising similar powers) be necessary to the incorporation of 
all child-caring agencies, and to an amendment of the charter of an 
existing benevolent corporation, if it is to include child-caring work, 
and should the care of children by other than incorporated agencies 
be forbidden? 

4. Should children of parents of worthv character, but suffering 
from temporary misfortune, and the chilaren of widows of worthy 
character and reasonable efficiencv, be kept with their parents, aid 
being given to the parents to enable them to maintain suitable homes 
for the rearing of the children. Should the breaking of a home be 
permitted for reasons of poverty, or only for reasons of inefficiency 
or immorality? 

5. Should children normal in mind and body, and not requiring 
special training, who must be removed from their own homes, be 
cared for in families, wherever practicable? 

6. So far as an institution may be necessary, should they be con- 
ducted on the cottage plan, and should the cottage unit exceed 25 
children? 

7. Should the state educational authorities exercise supervision 
over the educational work of orphan asylums and kindred institutions? 

8. Should child-caring agencies aim to cooperate with each other 
and with other agencies of social betterment for the purpose of dimin- 
ishing or removing altogether the causes of orphanage, of child desti- 
tution, and child delinquency? 

9. Would it be helpful and desirable if some permanent committee 
or oiganization comparable to the National Association for the Study 
and Frevention of Tuberculosis, the National Child Labor Committee, 
etc., could be established for the purpose of carrying on an active 
propaganda with a view of securing oetter laws in relation to children. 
Setter organizations of child-caring agencies, better methods of reU^ 
and aid U) children throughout the Imited States? 
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REQUEST FOR THE PRESIDENT TO CALL THE CONFERENCE. 

Deoembeb 22, 1908. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 

President of the United States ^ 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mb. President: In your message to Congress December 6, 
1904, urging the establishment of a juvenile court for the District of 
Columbia, you said: 

No Christian and civilized community can afford to show a happy-go-lucky lack of 
concern for the youth of to-day : for, if so, the community will have to pay a terrible 
penalty of financial burden and social d^radation in the to-morrow. 

Confess promptly responded and enacted an excellent juvenile 
court law. The wisdom of this step has already been proven by the 
work of the court. 

Generally speaking, the cause of the delinauent child has been well 
advanced. Juvenile courts have been established in many States; a 
considerable number of probation officers have been appointed; 
many of the juvenile reformatories are progressing along weu estab- 
lished lines of modem thought and are supported by generous appro- 
priations from the public treasury; detention homes have been 
opened in many cities to keep children out of jail; parental schools 
are being established for the training of truants and unruly school 
children. 

The State has dealt generouslv with her troublesome children; but 
what is she doing for those who make no trouble but are simply 
unfortunate? There are a large number of these children for whom 
there is need of special activity and interest. Some are orphans or 
half-orphans; some are abandoned by heartless parents; some are 
victims of cruelty or neglect. They are not delinquents; they are 
accused of no fault; they are simply destitute or neglected. 
^JQestitubfiuchildren certainly deserve as much consideration and 
help as those who, by reason of some alleged delinquency, enforce 
the attention of the State and become objects of its care: but only y 
^ a few States have defined responsibiUty for this class or children^ 
Their care and protection is left in many localities to the fidelity of 
volunteer agencies without requiring proper standards of method or 
efficiencjr and without definite responsinihty to the State or the 
community. 

Unfortunately there has not been as freouent interchange of ideas 
and experiences among the officials of orphan asjlums, with conse- 
quent progress, as among those who work for delmquents. 

These dependent children are cared for in different ways. Ac- 
cording to a special bulletin of the United States Census there were 
in orphan asylums and kindred institutions on December 31, 1904, 
not less than 92,887 children. In addition to these there were 
probably some 50,000 dependent children in family homes imder 
supervision. ^m 

& Doc. 721, 60-2 2 17 ^P 
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I In many States, howeyer, little or no child-saving work is done, 
/ and in many States the organizations are greatly handicapped by 
/ the lack of appreciation and of adequate support. 

It is of the nighest importance to the weiiare of this yast number 
of future citizens that all child-saving work shall be conducted on a 
high plane of efficiency; that in the placing of children in families 
the utmost care shall be taken to exclude aU undesirable applicants; 
that every precaution shall be taken in the subsequent supervision 
of the c^dren to prevent neglect, overwork, insufficient education, 
or inadequate moral and reugious training, and that institutions 
shall be so carried on as to se^^ure the best physical, mental, moral, 
and religious training of each individual child and to fit it for active 
and creditable citizenship. 

The problem of the dependent child is acute; it is large; it is 
national. We believe that it is worthy of national consideration. 
We earnestly hope, therefore, that you will cooperate in an effort to 
get tins problem before the American people. 

If a conference could be arranged, under your auspices, m Wash- 
ington, some time in January, to which leaders of this particular 
pmtse of child-caring work could be invited, it would, in' our judgment, 
greatly advance the cause of the dependent child. Such a conierence 
could formulate a plan for your consideration, pointing out ways 
whereby you could specially help by recommending to Congress cer- 
tain le^Iation and in other ways. 
Hopmg for your favorable consideration of this matter, we are, 
Very respectfully, 

HoMEB Folks, 
Secretary, New YorJc State Charities Aid Association. 

Hastings H. Habt, 
Superintendent Illinois Children's Home and Aid Sodety, 
Ohavrman, Study of Child Placing y Russell Sage Foundation. 

3oRv M. Glenn, 
Secretary and Director, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Thomas M. Mulby, 
President, St. Vincent de Paul Society of {he United States. 

Edwabd T. Dbvinb, 
Editor Charities and The Commons, 
Oenend Secretary, Charity Organizing Society, 
Professor of Social Economy, Columbia University. 

Jullan W. Mack, 
Judge Circuit Court, of Chicago, III., 
EjhPresident, National Conference of Jewish Charities. 

Chables W. Bibtwell, 
Oeneral Secretary, Boston Children's Aid Society. 

Theodobb Dbeiseb, 

Editor of the Delineator. 

James E. West, 
Secretary, National ChUd-Rescue League. 



APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS. 

On January lOy 1909, the President appointed James E. West, of 
Washington, D. C., Homer Folks and Thomas M. Mulry, of New York 
City, as a committee to make all preliminary arrangements for the 
coxnerence, including the selection of speakers to open the discussion 
of the various propositions mentioned in the memorandum accom- 
panying his letter of invitation; to provide for the presentation of 
such additional propositions as in their judgment seemed wise; and 
also to prepare, subject to the approval of the conference, a programme 
and rules to govern the proceeoings. 
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PERSONS WHO WERE INVITED TO THE CONFERENCE. 

IlDDAMb, Hon. Gborgb S., CloveUnd, Ohio. 

Judgo Juvenile Court. 
AoDAMs, MiflB Janb, LL. D., Chicago, 111. 

Freeident, Hull House. 
Ahbrm, William J., Concord, N. H. 

Secretary State Board of Charities and Correction. 
Amand, Bbrnabd C, 120 East Nineteenth street, New York City. 
Atkinson, Judge Gbobob W^ United States Court of Claims. 

President West Virginia Children's Home Society. 
Ball, William C. 1138 South Fifth street. Terre Haute, Ind. 

Member Board of Control, Indiana Reform School for Boys. 
Barnabas, Rev. Brother F. S. C., 417 Broome street, New York City. 

Superintedent of N. Y. C. P. rlacing Out Bureau for Dependent Childiem 

Superintendent of Somer Agricultural School for Dependent Children. 

Director of St. Philip's Home for Friendless Working Boys. 

Member of N. Y. State Conference Committee on Dependent Children. 
Barrbtt, Mrs. Katb Wallbr, Alexandria, Va. 

General Superintendent, National Florence Crittenton Mission. 
Basspord, Dr. S. J., Biddeford. Me. 

President York Countv Children's Aid Society. 
Bbrnstbin, Ludwio B., ¥h.. D., One hundred ana fiftieth street and Broadway ,New 
York City. 

Superintendent Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum. 
BiOKNBLL. Ernbht P.. War Department, Washington, D. C. 

President National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Secretary National Red Cross Society. 
Formerly: 

General Superintendent Chicago Bureau of Charities. 

Secretary Board of State Charities of Indiana. 
Bioos, RoBBRT, Law Building. Baltimore, Md. 

President St. Vincent de raul Society. 
BiNOHAM, Hon. RoBBRT W., LouisviUe, Ky. 

President Kentucky Children's Home Society. 

President Board of Children's Guardians for Louisville and Jefferson County. 
Formerly: 

Mayor (A the City of Louisville. 
BiRTWBLL, Charles W., 43 Hawkins street, Boston, Mass. 

General Secretary Boston Children's Aid Society. 
Black, Hon. Samubl L., Columbus, Ohio. 

Judge of the Juvenile Court. 
BowEN, Mrs. Joseph Tilton, Chica^, 111. 

President Juvenile Court Committee. 
Brace, Charles Lorino, 105 East Twenty-second street, New York City. 

Secretary New York Children's Aid Society. 
Brauoher, H. S., City Building. Portland, Mc. 

General Secretary Associated Charities. 
BrowNj Dr. Elmer Ellsworth, Washington, D. C. 

United States Commissioner of Education. 
Brown, Julius A., 2317 West Ninth street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

President California Children's Home Society. 
Buck, William B., 1506 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary Children's Bureau. 

Superintendent Seybert Institution. 
Formerly: 

Secretary Cuban Orphan Society, New York. 

Secretary New York County Committee. State Charities Aid Association. 

Superintendent of Inspection, New York State Board of Charities. 

20 
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BuRNBTT, Hon. John M., 2Q22 Sutter street, San FranciBco, Cal. 

President Particular Uouncil of San Francisco, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Bn8H, Thoicab G., Birmingham, Ala. 
BuTLBB, Amos W., State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary State Board of Charities. 
Formerly: 

Chairman Committee on Children, National Conference of Gbarities and Cor- 
rection. 

President National Conference of CSiarities and Correction. 

Chairman Section on Anthropology, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 
BuTLBB, Edwuld B., 3408 Michigan avenue, Chica^, lU. 

President of the Board of Directors of the Illinois Manual Training School Farm. 
Butler, Edmond J., 44 East Twenty-third street. New York City. 

Tenement House Commissioner. 

Corresponding Secretary Supericv Council of New York, Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 

Vice-President Particular Council <rf New York, Society <d St. Vincent de Paul. 

Director Ozanam Association of City of New Y<»rk. 
Formerly: 

Director and Member of Executive Committee of the Catholic Home Bureau of 
New York. 

Member of Committee on Dependent Qiildren, Charity Oisanization Society of 
New York. 
Ca&kboib, Andrew, New Yo^ City. 
Carroll, Richard, Columbia, S. C. 

Manager South Carolina Industrial Home for Destitute and Dependent Colored 
Qdldren. 
Carstknb, C. C, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary Massachusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Childrem 
Clark, A. W., Omaha, Nebr. 

Superintendent Child Saving Institute of Omaha. 
Formerly: 

Supermtendent Bovs' and Girls' Aid Society of Omaha. 

General Secretary Associated Charities of Omaha. 

Member Nebraska State Board of Charities. 

Member Nebraska Qiild Labor Committee. 

President Sociological Club of Omaha. 
Clark, Dr. Wm. Bullock, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

President Children's Aid Society of Baltimore. 
CoNOVRR, Hon. Allsn B., Madison, Wis. 

Member Wisconsin State Board of Control. 
Corcoran, Rev. John F., New Haven, Conn. 

St. Francis Orphan Asylum. 
Crans, Richard, Ingalls Buildine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary Particular Council St. Vincent de Paul Society of Cincinnati. 

President St. Xavier Conference, St. Vincent de Paul Society of Cincinnati. 

Treasurer St. Xavier Parochial School, of Cincinnati. 

Trustee St. Joseph's Orphan Asylum of Cincinnati. 
Crousb, Mbigb v., 312 West Ninth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Superintendent Cincinnati Children's Home. 
Curtis, Miss Francrs Grxblt, 28 Mount Vernon street, Boston, Mass. 

Member Massachusetts State Board of Charities and Chairman Committee can 
Minor Wards. 
C178BINO, O. E., 37 Seventh street, San Francisco, Cal. 

State Board of Charities. 
Db Forbst, Robbrt W., 30 Broad street. New York City. 

President New York Charity Organization Society. 

Vice-President RusseU Sage Foundation. 
Formerly: 

President National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Dx Lact, Hon. Wm. H.. 1816 F street NW., Washington, D. C. fC 

Judge of the Juvenile Court. 

DirectOT St. Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum. 

Vice-President Southeast Boys' Club. 

President Societ]^ of St. Vincent de Paul for the District of Columbia. ^ 

Dbsmond. C. C, Spring and Third streets, Los Angeles, Cal. ^ 

Fresiaent Particular Council of Los Angeles, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. ^M 
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Dbipinb, Dr. Edward T., 105 East Twenty-Becond street, New York Oitj. 

Editor Charities and The Commons. 

Greneral Secretary Charity Organization Society. 

Profeesor of Sociid Economy, Columbia University. 
Former! v: 

Preeiaent National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
DiLLARD, Jambs Hardt, 571 Audubon street, New Orleans. La. 

President Jeanes Foundation. (Headquarters in New Orleans.) 

Member of Board of Home for Destitute Boys^ New Orleans. 

Member of Board of the New Orleans Free Kmdergarten Association. 
Formerly: 

Dean of Tulane University, New Orleans. 
DoTLB, John A., 624 West St. Catherine street, Louisville, K v. 
DoTLB, MiCBUkBL Francis, 1731 South Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President Particular Council of Philadelphia Society St. Vincent de Faal. 
Dreiser, Theodore, Spring and Macdougal streets, New York City. 

Editor of the Delineator. 
Dtsart, Rev. J. P., Loan and Trust Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Superintendent The Children's Home Society of Wisconsin. 
Edbon, John Jot, Ninth and F streets, NW., Washington, D. C. 

President of the Board of Charities of the District of Columbia. 

Member of the President's Special Conmiission on Penal and Reformatory Insti- 
tutions in the District of Columbia. 

Treasurer of the Associated Charities. 
Einstein, Mrs. William, 121 E^ast Fifty-seventh street, New York City. 

President Federation of Sisterhoods. 

President Emanuel Sisterhood. 

Vice-President United Hebrew Charities. 
Formerly: 

Member Committee on Dependent Children, Charity Organization Society. 
EissFELDT, Rev. C, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

General Superintendent Lutheran Kinderfreund Societies. 
Emmert, Prof. David, Huntingdon, Pa. 

General Secretary Home for Orphan and Friendless Children. 

Study of Child Placing, Russell Sage Foundation, Central Pennsvlvania. 
/ Falconer^ Mrs. Martha P., 900 North Twenty-second street, Philadelphia, Pla. 

Supenntendent Girls' House of Refuge. 
Formerly: 

Assistant Superintendent, Illinois Children's Home and Aid Society, Chicago. 

Probation Omcer Juvenile Court, Chicago. 
Fbagin, Hon. N. B., Birmingham, Ala. 

Judge of the Inferior Criminal Court. 

Member of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Fbe, Jambs E., State House, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent Division of Minor Wards, State Board of Charities. 

Member of St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Fblton, Miss Katherine C, 628 Mont^mery street, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretarv Associated Charities. 
FiBLD, Parker B., 277 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent Boston Children's Mission to the Children of the Destitute. 

Superintendent of Barnard Memorial (a work with children). 

Superintendent of Boston Floating Hospital (for infants). 

Assistant at Boston Children's Aidf Society. 
Formerly: 

Executive Agent of Pauper Institutions Trustees of Boston. 
FiTZpATRiCK, Rev. Mallick J., 357 Lafayette street. New York City. 

Rector Mission of Immaculate Vir^n. 

Vice-President and Trustee of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin. 
Fleisher, Samubl S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Director Jewish Orphan Asylum. 

Trustee Baron de Hirsch Fund of America. 

Vice-President Juvenile Protective Association, Philadelphia. 

Director National Conference of Jewish Charities. 

Director Jewish Foster Home and Orphan AsylunoL Philadelphia. 

Chairman Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School, Woodbine, N. J. 

Trustee Young Women's Union, Philadelphia. 

Founder and Sole Director Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia (free art school 
and club house). 
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Flexnbr, Bernard, LouiBville, Ky. 

Chainnan Juvenile Court Board, Louiaville. 

Tr^bBurer International Juvenile Court Societjr. 
Folks, Homer. 105 East Twenty-second street, New Y(Mrk City. 

Secretary State Charities Aid Association. 

President State Probation Commission. 

Vice-Chairman National Child Liabor Committee. 
Formerly: 

Commissioner of Charities of New York City. 
Fox, Hugh F., Plainfield, N. J. 

President State Board of Children's Guardians. 

Editor New Jersey .Review of Charities and Correctiona. 
Formerly: 

President New Jersey Children's Protective Alliance. 

Member of the National Child Labor C(Mnmittee. 
FoY, Rev. Francis A., East Nutley^ N. J. 

Executive Chairman The Catholic Children's Aid Association of New Jecsey. 

Supervisor of Charities for the Catholic Diocese of Newark. 

Secretary New Jersey State Charities Aid Association. 
Frank, Henry L., 90 Washington street, Chicago, 111. 

President Jewish Orphan Society. 
Frankel, Lee K., 105 East Twenty-second street, New York City. 

Russell Sage Foundation. 
Formerly: 

Manager United Hebrew Charities of New York. 

Secretary Joint Committee on Jewish Dependent Children, New York. 
Friedman, Ur. William S., Denver, Colo. 

Rabbi of Temple Emanuel. Denver. 

President State Board of Cnarities. 

Founder National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives. 

Vice-President Colorado State Conference of Cnarities. 
Formerly: 

Vice-President Charity Organization Society of Denver. 
Frisby, Dr. Almah J., 661 Jackson street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Member State Board of Control of Reformatory, Charitable, and Penal InstitutioxiB. 
Frissell, Dr. H. B., Hampton, Va. 

Principal of Hampton Institute. 
GannoNj Richard C, 52 Throop street, Chicago, 111. 

President Central Council of Chicago, Society St. Vincent de Paul. 
Gardner, Hon. WAsmNGTON, House of Kepresen^tives. 

Member of Con^^ress from Michigan. 

President Michigan Children's Home Society. 
Gardner, W. T., Station C, Portiand. Oreg. 

Superintendent Boys' and Girls' Aid Society of Oregon. 
Gavisk, Rev. Francis H.. 126 Georgia street. West Inmanapolis, Ind. 

Member State Board of Charities. 
Glenn, Mrs. John M., 152 East Thirty-Fifth street. New York City. 
Formerly: 

Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore^ Md. 
Glenn, John M.. 105 East Twentv-second street. New York City. 

Secretary ana Director Russell Sage Foundation. 
Formerly: 

President Supervisors of City Charities, Baltimore, Md. 

Member Child Labor Committee of Mar]^land. 

President National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Gonner, Lawrence, Dubuque. Iowa. 

President Particular Council of Dubuque, Society St. Vincent de Paul. 
Gordon, Miss Jean M., 1800 Prytania street, New Orleans, La. 

Factonr Inspector of New Orleans. 
Grasty, Nathaniel G., City HalL Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary Supervisors of Cit^ Charities. 

Director House of Reformation for Colored Boya 

S. S. Superintendent Maryland School for Boys. 

Visitor to Female House of Refuge. 

General Director National Junior Republic. 
Graves, William C, Springfield, 111. 

Executive Secretary Board State Commissioners of Public Charitiee. 
Griffin, Francis B., 161 West Sixty-first street, New York City. 

Treasurer New York Infant Asylum. 
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Griswold, MiflB JoBSPHiNB M., 60 Brown-TomBon Building, Ebutford, Conn. 

Secretary Connecticut Children's Aid Society. 
Hall. Edward A., 66 Spring street Springfield, Mass. 

rresident Central Counal St. Vincent de Paul Society of Springfield. 

Probation OfiSicer for Superior Court of Massachusetts. 

Director Boys' Club, Springfield. 

Director Playground Association. 
Hall, Frank D., Tenth street and Eighth avenue south, Faigo, N. Dak. 

Superintendent Children's Home Society. 
Hart, Mrs. Harrt, 4639 Drexel Building, Qiicago, 111. 

Juvenile Court Committee. 
Hart, Hastinqs H., LL. D., 79 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 

Superintendent Children's Home and Aid Society of Illinois. 

Chairman Study of Child Placing for Russell Sage Foundation. 

Secretary National Children's Home Society. 
Formerly: 

Secretary Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities. 

General Secretaiy National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

President National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Hathaway, Sbtmour J^ Marietta, Ohio. 

Trustee Children's Biome. 
Formerly: 

President Ohio Children's Home Convention. 

Chairman Committee for Revising Laws Relating to Children's Homes in Ohio. 
Hatnes, Sumner W., 152 East Market street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Superintendent Indiana Children's Home Society. 
Hbbbbrd, Robert W., foot East Twenty-sixth street. New York City. 

Commissioner of Public Charities. 
Formerly: 

Secretary of the State Board of Charities of New York. 

Superintendent of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York. 
Henderson, Prof. Charles Richmond, Ph.D., University of Chicago, CSiicago, 111. 

Professor of Sociology University of Chicago. 

President National Children's Home Society. 
Formerly: 

President National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Hbrrick. Hon. Mtron T., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ex-Governor of Ohio. 
Hbtmann, Michel, I32I Valence street, New Orleans, La. 

Former Superintendent Jewish Orphan Home. 
HiLLES, Charles D., Chaunce3r. New York. 

Superintendent New York Juvenile Asylum. 
Formerly: 

Superintendent The Boys' Industrial School of Ohio. 

Secretary National Conference on the Education of Backward, Tnxant, and 
Delinquent Children. 
HntscH, Rabbi Emil G., D. D., Chicago, 111. 

Rabbi Chicago Linai Congregation. 

Member of the Board of Commissioners of Charities of Illinois. 

Vice-Fl^dent Jewish Home Findine Society of Chicago. 
Hollander, Jacob H., Johns Hopkins Universify, Baltimore, Md. 

Professor of Political Economy. 
Hunt, Rev. Walter Reio, 124 Essex avenue, Orange, N. J. 

President Children's Aid and Protective Society of the Oranges. 

Director State Conference of Charities and Correction. 

Minister of the First Unitarian Church of Orange. 
Formerly: 

Secretary of the State Conference of Charities and Correction and CSudnnan of 
tiie Orange Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Hurley, Timothy D., Chicago^ 111. 

President Visitation and Aid Society. 
Hutton, Frot. A. J., Waukesha, Wis. 

Superintendent Industrial School for Boys. 
Hynes, Thomas W., 327 Schermerhom street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Deputy Commissioner of Charities, New York City. 

President Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Brooklyn. 
Formerly: 

Commissioner of Corrections, New York City. 
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Jackson, Jambs P., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Superintendent Aaeociated Charities. 
Formerly: 

Secretary Anociated Charities, St. Paul, Minn. 

Secretary Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities. 

Assistant Secretary Charity Oivanization Society, New Yoric City (Secretary 
Committee on Dependent Children). 

Manager Minneapolis Associated Charities. 
Jamison, A. T., Greenwood, S. C. 

Superintendent Connie Maxwell Orphanage. 
Jarrbtt, Miss Mabt C, Saco, Me. 

General Secretary York County Children's Aid Society. 
Johnson, Alexander, Indianapohs, Ind. 

Secretary National Conference Cnarities and Correction. 
Formerly: 

Supermtendent School for Feeble Minded, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Secretary State Board of Charities of Indiana. 

President National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Jones, Geobob L., Baltimore, Md. 

Greneral Secretaiy Henry Watson Children's Aid Society. 
KxLLOGO, Chablbs P., Waterbiuy, Conn. 

Secretary State Board of Chanties. 
Eblso, J. J., Parliament Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

State Superintendent N fleeted and Dependent Children. 
Kennedy, James F., 518 Tribune Building, Chicago, 111. 

Secretary of Central Council of Chicago. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Kbrbt, Rey. Db. William J., Catholic XJniverBity, Washington, D. 0* 

Professor of Sociology. 
Formerly: 

Resident Chaplain at Fresh Air Home, Baltimore. 
Kingslby, Shebman C. 51-53 La Salle street, Chicago, 111. 

General Su];>erintenaent Chicago Relief and Aid Society. 

Director Children's Hospital Society. Chicago. 

Chairman Executive Committee Mux Commission, Chicago. 
Formerly: 

Agent Boston Children's Aid Society. 

Creneral Secretary Boston Children's Friend Society. 
Lathbop. Miss Julia C, Rockford, 111. 

Memoer State Board of Public Charities. 
Lattdiobe, Miss Flobence Labbabee, New York Citv. 

Study of Institutional Children, Russell Sage Foimdation. 
Former connections: 

Committee on Physical Wel&ure of School Children. New York City. 

Seybert Institution for Poor Boys and Girls, Philadelphia. 

The Pittsbure Survey of ''Chanties and Commons." 
Lewis, Geobob A., 31 Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman Committee on Children, Chatty Organisation Society of Bufbdo. 
Lbwisohn, Adolph, 42 Broadway, New York City. 

President Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society. 
Lies, Eugene T., Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Secretary Associated Charities. 
LiNDLET, Db. Walteb, 1414 South Hope street, Los Angeles, Oal. 

Chamnan Committee on Public Health. 
Lindsay, Samuel McCunb, New York City. 

Professor of Social Legislation in Columbia University. 

Director of New York School of Philanthropy. 

Vice Chairman National Child Labor Committee. 
Formerly: 

Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico. 

Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 
LiNDSET, Hon. Ben. B., Denver, Colo. 

Judge Juvenile Court. 
LooMis, Fbank D., 10 Academy street, Newark, N. J. 

General Secretary of Children's Bureau. 
Formerly: 

Special Assistant to the General Secretary of the Brooklyn Children's Aid Society. 
LoYE, Rev. William DbLoss, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 

F^resident Connecticut Humane Society. 
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LovKJOT, OwBN R., 105 East Twentv-Becond street, New York City. 

General Secretaiv National Chila Labor Committee. 
Low. Miss Minnie F., 4906 Indiana avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Superintendent Bureau of Personal Service. 

Member of Executive Committee of several of the Local Branches of JuTWiils 
Protective League. 

Member of Executive Committee of Jewish Home Finding Society. 

Oii^nizer of Woman's Loan Association of Chicago. 
Formerly: 

District Probation OfTicer of Juvenile Court of Cook County. 

Member of Board of Directors of Juvenile Court Committee. 

Member Executive Committee of Cook County Child Saving Conference. 
LowENSTEiN, Solomon C, Amsterdam avenue and One hundrra and thirty-eewuh 
street, New York City. 

Superintendent Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 
Formerly: 

Head Worker Jewish Settlement, Cincinnati. 

Superintendent United Jewish Charities, Cincinnati. 

Assistant Manager Unit^ Hebrew Charities, New York City. 

Secretory National Conference of Jewish Charities. 
Mact, V. EvERiT, 68 Broad street, New York City. 

Treasurer National Child Labor Committee. 
Macfarland, Mrs. H. B. F., The Marlborough, Washington, D. C. 

Member Board of Children's Guardians. 
Macfarland, Hon. H. B. F., The Marlboroucrh, Washington, D. C. 

President Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Mack, Hon. Julian W., Chicago, 111. 

Judge of Circuit Court, Cook County. 

Member of Executive Committee National Conference of Jewish Charities. 

Member of Executive Committee National Conference of Charities and CorrectioiL 

Member of Executive Committee Juvenile Court Committee^ Cook County. 

Member of Executive Committee Jewish Home Finding Society of Chicago. 

Vice-President Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago. 

Vice-President Jewish Orphan Society of Chicago. 

President League for the Protection of Immigrants. 
Formerly: 

Judge of Juvenile Court of Cook County. 

President National Conference of Jewish Charities. 
Maqruder. J. WiLLL^M, 101 West Saratoga street, Baltimore, Md. 

Genend Secretary of the Federated Cnarities. 
Formerly: 

President Associated Charities, Portland, Me. >• 

Mann, B: Pickman. District Building, Washington, D. C. 

President Board of Children's Guardians. 
Formerly: 

Member of Board of Managers of Associated Charities. 

Secretary Board of Children's Guardians. 

Vice-President Charity Oiganization Society of the District of Columbia. 
Marks, Martin A., 5932 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chairman of the Orphans' Guardian Fund of the Improved Order of Red Men. 

Chairman of the Committee on Benevolent Assocuition of the Chamber <^ 
Commerce. 

Director Jewish Orphan Asylum. 
Matbeb, Rev. Wm. J., 2605 East Franklin street, Richmond, Va. 

Superintendent Children's Home Society of Virginia. y 

Matkon, Thomas B., 20 Market Sauare, Providence, R. I. ^ 

General Agent and Secretary Rnode Island Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 
McCarthy, John E^ 30 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 

General A^ent Children's luHtitutions Department, City of Boston. 
McCartht, Miss Theresa E., San Francisco, Cal. 

Agent Children's Agency. 
McDouGALL, Arthur W., 10 Academy street, Newark, N. J. 

Superintendent and Secretary Bureau of Associated Charities. 

Director Children's Bureau of Newark. 

Executive Secretary Ciuuities Endowment Committee of Newark. 
Formerly : 

Geneial Secretary Orange Bureau of Associated Charities. 

Director Children's Aid and Protective Society of the OmangeB. 
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McKenna, Dr. Gharlbs F., 50 Church street, New York City. 

Secretary Catholic Home Bureau. 

Member Superior Council of New York, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Vice-President New York State Probation Commission. 
McKelway, a. J., 604 Century Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary for the Southern States National Child Labor Committee. 

Author of Oklahoma Compulsory Education Law, containing provision for educa- 
tion of children and support of dependents. 
McMahon, Rev. William, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Editor Catholic Universe. 
McMahon, Rt. Rev. Mct. D. J., 237 East Twentv-fiist street. New York City. 

Supervisor of Catholic Charities in New York. 
Merrill, Galen A., Owatonna, Minn. 

Superintendent Minnesota State Public School for Dependent and Neglected 
Children. 
Formerly: 

State Agent of the Michigan State Public School for Dependent Children. 
Metz, Hon. Herman A., 280 Broadway, New York City. 



Comptroller of New York City^ 
LL8, Willi 



Mills, William H. A., 415 South Fifteenth street, Philadelnhia, Fa. 

General Secretary Pennsylvania Society to Protect Chilaren from Cruelty. 
MiNNicK, James, 410 Warren avenue. East Providence, R. I. 

General Mana^ of the Providence Society for Organizing Charity. 
Formerly: 

Supermtendent Stock Yards District, Chicago Bureau of Charities. 

Superintendent West Side District, Ohicae^o Bureau of Charities. 
Mitchell, Max, 43 Hawkins street, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent Federated Jewish Charities. 
Montoomert, John Barrett, Cold water, Mich. 

Superintendent Michigan State Public School. 
Morrow, Rev. O. S., Topeka, Kans. 

Superintendent Kansas Children's Home Society. 
Moses, Hon. Jacob M., Court-house, Baltimore, Md. 

Jud^e Juvenile Court. 

President Maccabean Social Settlement. 

Director Federated Jewish Charities. 

Director United Hebrew Charities. 

Directing Counsel Legal Aid Bureau. 
MuLRT, Hon. Thomas M., Emigrant Savings Bank, New York City. 

President St. Vincent de Paul Society of the United States. 
Formerly: 

President of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
MuRASKT, Judge Frank J., San Francisco, Cal. 
Murphy, Daniel B., 122 East Main street. Rochester, N. Y. 

Ex-rresident New York Conference Charities and Correction. 

Member Board of Managers Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y. 
Nbill, Hon. Charles P., Ph. D., 3560 Macomb street NW., Washington, D. 0. 

United States Commissioner of lAbor. 
Formerly: 

Vice-President Board of Charities of the District of Columbia. 
O'Brien, N. W., 523 Jefferson street, Detroit, Mich. 

President Particular Coxmcil of Detroit, Society St. Vincent de "PbxlL 
O'Reilly, Miss Mart Botle^ Boston, Mass. 

Secretary Children's Institution Department. 

Member of Board of Prison Commissioners of Massachusetts. 
Osborne, Thomas Mott, Auburn, N. Y. 

New York Public Service Commissioner for Second District. 

President George Junior Republic Association. 

Member of Charities Aid Association. 

Member Executive Committee New York Prison Association. 
Pear, William H., Room 32, 43 Hawkins street, Boston, Mass. 

General Agent Boston Provident Association. 

Director Society for Helping Destitute Mothers and Infants. 

Chairman Paine Fund Committee, Cambridge. 
Formerly: 

Assistant Secretarv Boston Children's Aid Society. 
Peorham, Charles ti.. Providence, R. I. 

Secretary Board of State Charities. 
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PsTKB, Hon. Arthur, Louisvillei Ey. 

Judge Juvenile Court. 
Pbquionot, Z. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

President Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
PiNCKNBT, Hon. M. W., Chicago, 111. 

Judge Juvenile Court. 
Plait, Hon. Rutherford H.. 13 East State street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Member of the Ohio Board of State Charities. 
Plbasants, J. Hall, M. D., 16 West Chase street, Baltimore, Md. 

President Supervisors of Citv Charities. 

Manager Henry Watson Children's Aid Society. 
Putnam, Dr. Charles P., 30 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 

Chairman of Trustees for Children. 
Rafier, Thomas C, New Orleans, La. 

Manager The Picayune. 
Rbbder, Rudolph R., Ph. D., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Superintendent New York Orphana^. 

Corporate Member of the Illinois Children's Home Finding Society. 
Rbbs, Thbodorb p., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Qiildren's Agent, Department of Public Health and Charities. 
Rbillt, Rt. Rev. M^. J. L., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Chairman Committee on Dependent Children, Schenectady Charities AsBOciation. 
Rbillt, Richard M., 122 East JKingstreet, Lancaster, Pa. 

President Particular Council of Harrisbuig Societv of St. Vincent de F%vL 

Member Board of Directors of Lancaster Qiarity Society. 

Secretary St. Marv's Orphan Asylum, Lancaster, Pa. 
Ricb, Mrs. William B., 17 West SixteenUi street, New York City. 

Member Russell Sage Foundation. 

Vice-President State Charities Aid Association. 

Member of Executive Committee and Central Council, Charity OiganiBatioii 
Society. 
Formerly: 

Chairman Committee on Children, State Charities Aid Association. 

Member Committee on the Care of Motherless Intots, State Charities Aid 
Association. 
Rns, Jacob A., 524 North Beech street. New York City. 
Rising, Mrs. F. A., 351 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. 
Robinson, George B.. 415 Broome street, New York City. 

President New York Catholic Protectory. 

Member of St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

Member of Executive Committee of National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 
Formerly: 

Secretary New York Catholic Protectory. 

Member of Committee on Children, of National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, at Washington, Detroit, Portland (Oreg.), and Philadelphia. 
RosBNWALD, Juuus, 4901 Ellis avenue, Chicago, 111. 

President of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

President Associated Jewish Charities. 

Director Jewish Home-Finding Society. 
Rubbing, Very Rev. Joseph, V. P., West Point, Nebr. 

Dean and Rector of St. Marv's Church. 

Member Nebraska Child Labor Law Committee. 

Manager St. Joseph's Home for the Aged and Orphans. 
Formerly: 

Member Nebraska State Board of Charities and Correction. 
ScANLAN, Michael J., 51 Chambers street. New York City. 

President Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent Children. 
SoHiFF, Jacob H., 52 William street. New York Citv. 

Member Board of Trustees, Jewish Orphan Asylum, New York City. 
ScHOFF, Mrs. Frederic, 3418 Baring avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

President National Congress of Mothers. 

President Philadelphia Juvenile Court and Probation Association. 
Formerly: 

Manager Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity. 
ScHUTLER. Miss LouiSA L.. 37 Madison avenue. New York City. 

Vice-President State Cnarities Aid Association. 
Sbaton, Mrs. Cora H., 5 Astor Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Superintendent Florida Children's Home Society. 
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8sHON, George L., 2116 Von Borries avenue, Louisville, Ey. 

State Superintendent EentucW Children's Home Society. 

President Kentucky State Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

Vice-I^resident National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

Vice-President American Prison Association. 

Secretarv Board of Children's Guardians, Louisville. 

Trustee Midway Orphanage for Dependent Girls, Midway, Ky. 

First Assistant Secretarv American Prison Congress. 
Sbniob, Max. Mitchell Buildine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ex-President National Conrerence Jewish Charities. 
Shaffer, Newton M., M. D., 28 East Thirty-eighth street, New York City. 

Surgeon-in Chief New York State Hospital for the Care of Crippled and Deformed 
Children. 

Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, Cornell University Medical College. 
Formerly: 

Surgeon-in-Chief New York Orthopsedic Dispensary and Hospital. 

Attending Orthopaedic Surgeon, St. Luke's Hospital, New York. 
Sherrard, W. B., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Superintendent National Children's Home Society. 

State Superintendent South Dakota Children's Home Society. 

Founder Newsboys and Bootblacks' Home, Chicago. 
Shirer, H. H., Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary Ohio Board of State Charities. 
SiCKELS, Mrs. Lucy M., Adrian, Mich. 

Superintendent State Industrial Home for Girls. 
Skinner, C. W., 2525 Wisconsin avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Superintendent Industrial Home School of the District of Columbia. 
Slinobrland, Rev. W. H., 2340 East Ninth street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Superintendent Iowa Children's Home Society. 
Solenberoer, Edwin D., 1506 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Secretary Pennsylvania Children's Aid Society. 
Formerly: 

District Superintendent Chic^ago Bureau of Charities. 

General Manager Associated Charities, MinneapK)li8, Minn. 

Secretary Minnesota State Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Sowers, Mrs. Hattis E., 43 Federal street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

President Children's Aid Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Spratling, Dr. William P., 1110 North Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 

Editor Transactions of the National Association for the Study of Epilepsy. 

Professor of Nervous Diseases, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md. 
Formerly: 

Medical Superintendent of the Craig Colony for Epileptics. 
Stahmann, Rev. C. C, Maigaretta and Newstead avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 

State Superintendent mssoiiri Children's Home Society. 
Stern, Louis, 34 West Twenty-third street. New York City. 

President Hebrew Orphan Asylum of New York. 
Formerly: 

Trustee Hebrew Technical School. 

Trustee Educational Alliance. 
Stewart, Hon. Whjjam R., 31 Nassau street. New York City. 

President State Board of Charities of New York. 
Stone, Seymour H., 48 Rutland street, Boston, Mass. 

General Secretary Boston Children's Friend Society. 

Secretary Massachusetts State Conference of Charities. 
Formerly: 

Placing-Out Agent of the Boston Children's Aid Society. 

Superintendent New Jersey State Board of Children's Guardians. 

Superintendent Joint Application Bureau of New York Charity Organization 
Society. 
Strbeter, Mrs. Frank S., Concord, N. H. 

Chairman State Board of Charities and Corrections of New Hampshire. 

First Vice-President Concord Charity Or^;anization Society. 

Secretary Concord District Nursing Association. 

Trustee Church Settlement Association of New Hampshire. 
Formerly: 

Ghairman of Committee on Dependent Children of New Hampshire State Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections. 

President Concord Charity Circle. 
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Stbsbtsb, William Bxmbnt. A. B.. Greensboro, N. G. 

State Superintendent of tne Ghildren's Home Society in the Gvolinas. 
Formerly: 

State Agent of Michiran State Public School for Dependent Children. 

State Agent Indiana State Board of Charities. 
TnxBT, David F., 60 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 

Member State Board of Charity. 

President Particular Council, Society of St. Vincent de Paul of Boston. 
Thompson, Rev. W. H., 719 Furgeson Block, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Superintendent Children's Home Society of Pennsylvania. 
Thurston, Henrt W., Chicago, 111. 

Chief Probation Officer Juvenile Court. 
ViRDEN, Rev. Charles, Springfield, 111. 

Agent Illinois State Board of Charities. 
Yon Koch, G. Ualfred, of Sweden. 

Editor Sociological Review and National Charity Review. 

President Chimren's Aid Department of National Charity Society. 
Formerly: 

Director Parinh Board of Guardians. 

Member Central Council, Charity Organization Society. 
Van Patfbn, Hon. W. J., 386 Pearl street, Burlington, Vt. 

President Kum Hattin Homes, Westminster, Yt., and Saxtoris River, Vt. 
Wald, Miss Lillian D., 265 Henry street. New York City. 

Founder and Head Worker, The Henry Street Settlement. 

Member Executive Committees of the National and the New York State Child 
Labor Committees. 

Member Executive Committee, New York Charity Oiganisation Society. 

Member New York State Immigration Commission. 
Wakeman, Arthur E., 72 Schermerhom stroet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Secretary Brooklyn Children's Aid Society. 
Formerly: 

Visitor Placing Out Department, Boston Children's Aid Society. 
Walsh, Thomas F., Denver, Colo. 

President Colonido Humane Society. 
Washington, Dr. Booker T., Tuskegee, Ala. 

President Tuskegee Institute. 
WxLLER, Charles F., Pittsbui]^, Pa. 

Secretary Associated Charities of Pittsburg. 

Warden Neighborhood House, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly: 

Secretary Associated Charities, Washington, D. C. 
West, James E., 1343 Clifton street NW., Washington, D. G. 

Secretary National Child-Rescue League. 
Whitb, Alfred T., 40 Remsen street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
White, Rev. William J., D. D., 98 Richards street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Supervisor of Catholic Charities of Brooklyn. 

Director of Catholic Home Bureau of New York. 
Whitehouse, Robert Treat, Portland, Me. 

United States Attomev for the District of Maine. 

President Children's Protective Society, Portland. 

Chairman of Commission on Creation of State Board of Charities and Gorrectioiifl. 

Attorney for the Associated Charities of Portland, 
Wilder, George W., Spring and Macdougal streets. New York City. 

President Butterick Publishing Company. 

President National Child-Rescue League. 
Williams, Mornat, 56 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Chairman New York Child Labor Committee. 

President New York State Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

President New York Juvenile Asylum. 
Formerly: 

President National Conference on Education of Backward, Truant, and Delin- 
quent Children. 
Williams, Clarence V., Trenton. N. J. 

Superintendent New Jersey Cnildren's Home Society. 

Superintendent Delaware Children's Home Society. 
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Williamson, Mn. Emilt E., 310 North Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Preeident New Jersey State CharitieB Aid and Prison Reform Association. 

Chairman Executive Committee and Treasurer New Jersey State Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians, and Probation Officer at Union County. 

Member of State Committee on Child Labor. 

Member Executive Committee New Jersey Children's Alliance. 

Secretary Board of Managers of State Institution for Feeble-Minded Women and 
Girls. 
Formerly: 

Commissioner on Dependent Children. 

Member of Commission on Dependency and Crime. 
Willis, Hon. John W., Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

President Particular Council of St. Paul, Society St. Vincent de Paul. 
Wilson, Gborob S., District Building, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary Board of Charities of the District of Columbia. 
Wolf, Sihon, Fourteenth and G streets NW., Wa^ington, D. C. 

Founder and President Hebrew Orphans' Home, Atlanta, Ga. 

One of the Founders of the Clevels^d (Ohio) Hebrew Orphtms' Home and of the 
German Orphan Asylum of the District of Columbia. 
Formerly: 

President Board of Children's Guardians, District of Columbia. 

Member Board of Charities of the District of Columbia. 
WoLFENSTBiN, Dr. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Superintendent Jewish Orphan Asylum. 
Woods, Miss Helen A., 821 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 

Superintendent Worcester Children's Friend Society. 
Woodward, Mrs. S. W., 2015 Wyoming avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Member Board of Washington City Orphan Asylum. 
YouNO, Mrs. Annie L., Salt Lake City. 

City Probation Officer and Matron of Juvenile Court of Utah. 

Note. — ^All of the above, with a few ezcepiions, accepted the invitatioii and were 
present at the sessions of the conference. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 



monday afternoon. 

Januabt 25, 1909. 

The conference was called to order by the President at the White 
Hoiise at 2.30 o'clock p. m., its meml)ers having been received by 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

ADDRESS OP PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In greeting you here I wish to say a 
word of special appreciation of the sacrifice which has been entailed 
upon you in coming. In this country much can be done by govern- 
mental work; but the governmental work will go for nothing unless 
we continue to be able to call upon bodies like this which I am address- 
ing to do the disinterested work which you have done in coming here. 
It is a fine thing for you to have come; it is a fine thing that you are 
doing; and I thank you in the name of our people as a whole. 

There can be no more important subject from the standpoint of the 
nation than that with whicn you are to deal; because, v fhen you take 
ca^.jo£-thei^dren you are taking care of the nation of to-morrow; 
and it is incumbent upon evenr one of us to do all in his or her power 
to provide for the interests of those children whom cruel misfortime 
has handicapped at the very outset of their lives. 

I earnestly hope that the members of this conference will take a 
progressive stand, so as to establish a goal toward which the whole 
country can work. In other words, I earnestly hope that each of you 
will consider not only the interests of his own immediate locality out 
the interests of the nation as a whole. There are of course several dif- 
ferent types of conditions which you are trying to meet. I believe 
that we all of us have come to the conclusion that where possible the 
thing to be done for the child is to provide a home for it; and that 
where that is not possible, we should make the conditions as nearly 
as possible like those which the child would have in a home. There 
b ample room for aU existing agencies, and they should naturally 
modify their methods from time to time in the light of wider experi- 
ence and of changing conditions. The work of extension should so 
far as possible be a work of extension in home placing; and where 
that is not possible, to make the conditions surrounding the child that 
can not be put in a home as nearly as possible like those which would 
obtain were the child in a home. 

There are half a dozen different types of children for whom we need 
to care. There is first of all the complete orphan, the child who has 
lost both father and mother. For this child we wish to mal^ejLenxia- 
nent provision.^ My own belief is that the best kind of permanent 
provision, if feasible, is to place that child in a home. We then have 
to meet the case — one of the most distressing of cases — where the 
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father has died, where the breadwinner has gone, where the mother 
would like to keep the child, but simply lacks the earning capacity. 
Surely in such a case the goal toward which we should strive is to 
help that mother^ so that sne can keep her own home and keep the 
child in it; that is the best thing possible to be done for that child. 
How the relief shall come, public, private, or by a mixture of both, in 
what way, you are competent to say and I am not. But I am com- 
petent to say what I thmk the goal should be. Then we come to the 
case of the child who must temporarily be taken away from the 
parent or parents, but where it is not desirable that the separation 
should be permanent. There are other problems, of course, wat you 
will have to deal with — for instance, the crippled child, the child that 
can not be treated at home for a disease, but vet can be completely 
cured in a hospital; and the case of the child whose parents are 
hopelessly vicious or hopelessly inefficient. Here we must provide 
for the exercising of the greatest wisdom obtainable in knowing just 
where to draw the line; so as to know just when it becomes neces- 
sarv to say that even the undoubted advantages of keeping the 
child in a pretty poor home if that home is its own are counter- 
balanced by the tact that the home has become not a source of 
benefit, but a source of menace and danger to the child. You will 
have to consider a dozen such problems. 

The Government can do much. But never forget that the Gov- 
ernment can not do everything* there must always be help by indi- 
viduals and associations outside; that religious and philanthropic 
associations of many different kinds must cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment or we can not get the best results. Another thing as to 
the Government itself. Remember always that ''government'' is 
not merely an abstract term. The government consists of the men 
in it, and if you do not have the rigtit men handling any part of a 

Seat governmental system, then that part will work badly. In the 
3t analysis the human equation is the vital equation m dealing 
with all these questions. The wit of man can not devise a system 
so perfect that it will work well unless it ia worked by men boUi 
good and wise and unless outsiders who take a genuine interest in 
the matter also give their aid and exercise their supervision. 

It is, of course, impossible for me to preside permanently at the 
meetings of the conference and accordingly I am going to sug^t as 
vice-chairmen; who shall preside at the various meetings m my 
absence, Mr. Homer Folks, Mr. Thomas M. Mulry, and Juage Julian 
W. Mack, with, as secretary. Mr. James E. West. 

If any member of the conrerence desires to put any other names in 
nomination I shall be pleased to have him do so. If not, I will ask 
those of you who approve of the selection of the gentlemen I have 
named as vice-chairmen and secretary to signify the same by saying 
''aye." 

Contrary minded, "no." 

The "ayes" have it, and Messrs. Folks, Mulry, and Mack will act 
as vice-chairmen and Mr. West as secretary. 

I will ask Mr. Muliy to preside at the pubUc meeting which will 
be held at the New Willard to-night, ana when in the course of a 
few minutes I shall unfortunately be obliged to leave this confer- 
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ence, I shall ask Mr. Folks to take the chair and to arrange with the 
other vice-chairmen as to who shall preside at the other sessions of 
the conference. 

I shaU have the pleasure of coming in for a short time at the dinner 
to-morrow evening to receive the report and conclusions of the con- 
ference and to thfiuik you for your work. 

I now ask the committee on arrangements, which I appointed to 
^o through the necessary preliminaries in providing for this gather- 
m^ to make a report as to the programme and the rules. 
^The Secbbtaby (Mr. James JE. West). As chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements I have the honor to submit the following 
report: 

While the limited time available has naturallv been a handicap, 
the committee has definitely secured as speakers practicallv all 
of those announced in the printed programme, a copy of which has 
been furnished each person present. 

Those who will open the discussion of the propositions su^ested 
in the memorandum accompanying the President's letter of invita- 
tion are as follows: 

1. Should there be established in one of the federal departments a national children's 
bureau, one of whose objects shall be the collection and dissemination of accurate 
information in regard to child-caring work and in regard to the needs of children 
throughout the United States. 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, Member National Child Liabor Committee. 
Mr. MoBKAT Williams, President Children's Village, New York City. 
Hon. James R. Garfield. Secretary of the Interior. 

2. Should the State inspect tne work of all child-caring agencies, including both 
institutions and home-finaing societies. 

Mr. Amos W. Butleb, Secretary State Board of Charities, Indiana. 

Mr. Hugh F. Fox, President State Board of Children's Guardians. New Jersey. 

3. Should the approval of the state board of charities (or other boay exercising 
similar power) be necessary to the incorportaion of all child-caring ag^encies, and to 
an amendment of the charter of an ezistinff benevolent corporation, if it is to include 
child-caring work; and should the care of children by other than incorporated agencies 
be forbidden. 

Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, Commissioner of Charities, New York City. 
Mr. TniOTHT D. Hurley, President Visitation and Aid Society, Illinois. 

4. Should children of parents of worthy character, but Bu£Fering from temporary 
misfortune, and the children of widows of worthy character and reasonable efficiency, 
be kept with their parents — aid being civen the parents to enable them to maintain 
•uitable homes for the rearing of the diildren. Should tiie breaking of a home be 
permitted for reasons of poverty, or only for reasons of inefficiency or immorality. 

Mr. Michael J. Scanlan, President New York Catholic Home Bureau. 

Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, President Conference Charities and Correction 1909. 

Mr. James F. Jackson, Superintendent Associated Charities, Cleveland, Ohio. 

5. Should children normal in mind and body, and not requiring special training, 
who must be removed from their own homes, be cared for in funilies wherever 
practicable. 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, President National Conference Jewish Charities. 
Rt. Rev. D. J. McMahon, Supervisor Catholic charities. New York City. 
Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. David F. Tillet, Member Massachusetts state board of charities. 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Chairman Study Child Placing, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

6. So far as institutions may be necessarv, should they be conducted on the cottage 
plan; and should the cottage unit exceed 25 children. 

Dr. R. R. Reeder, Superintendent Orphan Asylum Society of New York City. 
Mr. Galen A. Merrill, Superintendent Minnesota State rublic Schools. 
Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, President Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, New 
York City. 
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7. Should the state educational authorities exercise Bupervision over the educa- 
tional work of orphan asylums and kindred institutions. 

Dr. Elmbr E. Brown, Conunissioner of Education, Washin^n, D. G. 
Mr. William B. Streetbh, Superintendent North Carolina Children's Home 
Society. 

8. Shouul child-caring agencies aim to cooperate with each other and with other 
agencies of social betterment for the purpose of diminishing or removing idtpgether 
the causes of orphanage, of child destitution, and child delinquency. 

Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Ph. D., President National Children's Home 
Society. 

Hon. Thomas W. Htnes, President Superior Council, St. Vincent de Pftul 
Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

9. Would it be helpful and desirable if some permanent committee or organization 
comparable to the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
the National Child Labor Committee, etc., could oe established for the purpose of 
carrying on an active propaganda with a view of securing better laws in relation to 
children, better oigamzation of child-caring agencies, and better methods ctf relief 
and aid to children throughout the United States. 

Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, General Secretary Boston Children's Aid Society. 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, formerly Secretary Charity Ozganization Society, Balti- 
more, Md. 

As far as practicable the committee asked for suggestions from 
everyone invited to the conference as to any other relevant questions 
whicn they might desire to have discussed. Careful consideration 
was given to all of the replies and the committee respectfully recom- 
mends the following additional propositions for discussion: 

10. Should every child-caring agency — 

(a) Secure full information concerning the character and circumstances of the 
parents or surviving parent or near relatives of each child admitted to its care, through 
personal investigation by its own representative, unless adequate information is sup- 
plied by some admitting agencv? 

(b) Inform itself by personal investigation, at least once each year, of the circum- 
stances of the parents or surviving parents of children in its charge, unless this infor- 
mation is supplied by some other responsible agency. 

(c) Exercise supervision over children leaving their care untU such children become 
self-supporting, unless such children are leeally adopted or returned to their parents? 

(d) Make a permanent record of all the information thus secured? 

11. Should the sending of children to almshouses and their care therein be forbidden 
bylaw? 

12. Should all agencies for placing children in feimilies make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the character and circumstances of all applicantionsfor children, including a per- 
sonal visit to each fomily before placing a child therein. Should all such agencies 
exercise close and careful supervision over all children placed in families, such super- 
vision to include personal visitation by trained agents, and careful inquiry as to the 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual training of each cnild. 

13. Should there be close cooperation between all child-caring agencies in each com- 
munitv, in order to promote harmony of action in regard to the admission of children, 
the relations of child-caring agencies to the parents or surviving parents of children 
admitted to their care, and the subsequent supervision of children leaving their care? 

14. Should there be the freest opportunity for the placing of children in families 
without regard to state lines, excepting such reasonable provision as will insure each 
State against an improper burden of public dependence? Is it desirable that legis- 
lation enabling state boards of charities to exercise supervision over the placing-out 
work of both domestic and foreign corporations be uniform? 

It seemed wise to the committee that the discussion of these propo- 
sitions should be somewhat different than the order in which they 
are given. As a detailed programme for the proceedings the following 
is submitted: 

PROORAMMB. 

Monday afternoon: At the White House. 
2.30. — Reception by the President. 
Conference called to order by the President. 
Beport of the committee on preliminary arrangementa. 
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Oiganization. 

Discussion of topics Noe. 4, 2, 3, and 8. 
Mond/JM evening: At the New Willard Hotel. 
8.00 p. m. — Public session. 

General subject: Topics Nos. 4 and 5. 

"A Word of Greeting from the District of Columbia." Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland» 
President Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

''The Home Versus the Institution/' by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, President of the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities. 

''Family Influence." by Rt. Rev. D. J. McMahon, Supervisor of Catholic charities, 
Archdiocese of New York. 

"Modem Devices for Minimizing Dependency," by Miss Jane Addams, President, 
Hull House, Chicago. 

"Preservation of the Family Home," by Mr. David F. Tilley, Member State Board 
of Charities of Massachusetts. 

"The Evolution of Child Placing," by Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Chairman Study of 
Child Placing, Russell Sage Foimdation. 

' ' Destitute Colored ChiMren of the South," by Dr. Booker T. Washington, President 
Tufikegee Institute. 
Tuesday morning: In the board room of the District building, Pennsylvania avenue 

and Fourteenth street. 
9.30— Executive session: 

Discussion of topics Noe. 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, and 12. 
Ttusday afternoon: In the board room of the District building. 
2 p. m. — Executive session: 

Discussion of topics Nos. 9, 1, 13, and 14. 
4 p. m. : 

Report of the committee on resolutions. 
Ttusaay evening: In the New Willard Hotel. 
7.30 Tsharp) — Subscription dinner. 

General subject: Further discussion of topic No. 1. 

Speakers: 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, Member National Child Labor Committee. 

Mr. Momay Williams^ President Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, Member State Board of Charities of Inmana. 

Hon. James Rudolph Ga^eld, Secretary of the Interior. 

"The Significance of the Conference." 

Hon. Hermann A. Metz, Comptroller, New York City. 

Hon. Ben. B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver, Colo. 

Hon. Julian W. Mack, formerly Judge of the Juvenile Court, Chicago, 111. 

Report of the conference submitted Rules to the President and closing remarks by 
the Iresident. 

The following rules are recommended to govern the proceedings of 
the conference: 

1. The selection of topics for discussion, the designation of speakers therefor, the 
arrangement of sessions, and the subjects to be taken up at each, as arranged by the 
committee on preliminary arrangements, are hereby approved and confSmed, and 
said committee is continued with power. 

2. The President is hereby requested to appoint a committee on resolutions of five 
members. 

3. The two speakers announced to oi>en the discussion on each subject shall be 
allotted ten minutes each. Subsequent speakers shall not exceed five minutes, and 
no speaker shall s|>eak more than once upon any subject, unless no other member of 
the conference desires the floor. It shall oe the duty of the presiding officer, in recog- 
nizing persons desiring the floor, to secure the discussion of both the affirmative and 
the negative side of each proposition brought before the conference, if there be present 
those desiriQe to speak for and also those desiring to speak against the proposition. 

4. All resolutions offered from the floor shall be referred forthwith, and without 
debate, to the committee on resolutions for consideration and such recommendation as 
may be determined upon. The committee on resolutions shall, if practicable, arrange 
for the publication of the proceedings of the conference, and shall edit the same. 

. 5. The committee on resolutions shall report not later than 4 p. m., Tuesday, the 
26th, its recommendations as to what appears to be the consensus of opinion of the 
conference upon the subjects brought before it for consideration, and no other business 
except the aiscussion upon these recommendations shall be in order until these 
xecommendationB have been finally acted upon. 
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These suggestions are respectfully submitted on behalf of the 
committee. 

President Rooseyelt. You have heard the report. What is jour 
pleasure in reference thereto t 

Mr. Maofabland. I move that it be accepted and adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Roosevelt. It is moved and seconded that the report 
be accepted and adopted. 

The question was put to the conference and the motion was 
agreed to. 

President Roosevelt. In accordance with your wishes I appoint 
as the committee on resolutions Dr. Hastings H. Hart. Mr. ESoniond 
J. Butler, Judge Julian W. Mack, Mr. Homer Folks, ana Mr. James E. 
West, and I shall ask Mr. Folks to take the chair. 

Let me say again before leaving how much I appreciate your having 
come here and the importance of the work which has brought vou. 
I look forward to meeting you to-morrow evening, when I shall near 
what plan or plans this Dody has adopted and what resolutions it 
presents. [Applause.] 

The Chairman (Mr. Homer Folks). I am sure that in opening the 
discussions you would ¥dsh me to express at the outset the veiy 
sincere thanks of each member of this conference to our President 
for this manifestation of his interest in the care of dependent chil- 
dren, and I am sure that I shall best express mv appreciation of his 
action by saying nothing more than that, ana by recognizing the 
fact that we have many subjects to discuss, that our programme is 
likely to be extremely crowded, by urging each of you to omit all 
the unnecessary material in your participation in the discussions, 
bH the formal mtroductions and the remarks that are customary on 
such occasions, and by proceeding at once, when your opportunity 
comes, to the heart of the subject and by sticking closely to tbie 
subject. 

It will be necessary for us to enforce very closely the rule in regard 
to the amount of tmie to be allotted to each speaker. The two 
speakers whose names are printed in connection with each topic 
have been promised ten minutes each. They will be reminded 
when eight minutes have expired that but two minutes remain 
to their credit, and at the end of those two minutes they will be 
reminded more forcibly and impressively that the time limit has 
expired. 

Subsequent speakers, as you have noticed from the reading of the 
suggested rules which you have adopted, are to be limited to five 
mmutes each. They will be warned when four minutes have expired, 
and again warned at the expiration of the five minutes. 

The topics indicated for oiscussion this afternoon are Nos. 4, 2, 3, 
and 8. Ajb stated in the report of the committee on arrangemente, 
we have departed from the order in which the topics were named in 
the printed schedule, because it seemed to us that perhaps, for the 
purposes of discussion, this would be a more logical order. 

In introducing the speakers, I shall omit the many pleasant and 
complimentary things which it would be a great pleasure to say about 
them, and merely indicate to you, in a very bnef way, the range of 
experience from which they speak to you. 

Will the secretary kindly read proposition No. 4. 
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The secretary read as follows: 

Should children of parents of worthy character, but suffering from tem;>orar^ mia- 
fortune, and the chiloren of widows of worthy character and reasonable efficiency, 
be kept with their parents — aid being given the parents to enable them to maintain 
Buitable homes for the rearing of the diildren? Should the breaking of a home be 
permitted for reasons of poverty, or only for reasons of inefficiency or immorality? 

The Chatrman. The opening speaker will be Mr. Michael J. Scan- 
Ian, who was for some years a member of the state board of charities 
of New York, and who nas long been one of the most active members 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, in that city, and who is the 
president of the New York CathoHc Home Bureau for Dependent 
Children. 

ADDRESS OP MR. MICHAEL J. SCANLAN, PRESIDENT CATHOLIC 
HOME BUREAU POR DEPENDENT CHILDREN, NEW YORK. 

Mr. SoANLAN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, when I 
first heard this proposition announced, it struck me that there could 
be no negative to it, and I said as much to the committee^ but they 
assured me that there might be room for a difference of opinion. So 
I was induced to jot down a few ailments in favor of the mainte- 
nance of family relations, and in order that I mav not transgress those 
stringent rules that have been reiterated here I have put my remarks 
in wnting. 

Should children of parents of worthy character, but suffering from temporary mis- 
fortune, and the chilaren of widows of worthy character and reasonable efficiency, 
be kept with their parents — aid being given to the parents to enable them to main- 
tain suitable homes for the rearing of the children? Should the breaking of a home 
be permitted for reasons of poverty, or only reasons of inefficiency or immorality? 

The question now under discussion, as I apprehend it, is substan- 
tiiJly this: Should workers in the field of charitv make extraordi- 
narjr efforts to preserve the family: should the cnildren of those in 
destitute circumstances be kept with their parents or be taken from 
them and brought up elsewhere? In other words, should the family 
of those who have the misfortune to be poor be preserved rather than 
destroyed? 

A recent writer on the social question says that there is now being 
conducted an uncompromising and undis^ised attack upon the 
modem family by at least some of the scientific sociaUsts ana that to 
those who would substitute common ownership for individual liberty 
the institution of the family presents one of the most persistent 
obstacles. Again it has been said: 

With the cominff of the socialist state family unity will be meiged in a higher end. 
The wife, being no longer doomed to household drudgery, will have the greater olessinga 
of economic equality. Children will be cared for by ue community under healthful 
and uniform conditions, and we shall arrive at what has been called *' the happy time," 
when the continuity of society no longer depends upon the private nursery. 

At a meeting held in New York City last Thursday, 21st instant, 
according to the newspaper report, the principal speaker said that it 
did not seem to her tnat the home as it existed to-day was such a 
satisfying institution that there should be any monumental fear in 
regard to its being changed. 

1 have made tnese quotations to emphasize the importance of the 

Question now under consideration. There is really a battle on 
etween those who wotild preserve the family and those who would 
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destroy it. There are forces at work not connected at all with 
charity tending to disrupt the family relation and there are people at 
work not connected ¥nth charity who are desirous of destroying 
family homes. As far as our work in charity goes, where should we 
be found! Should charitable workers ran^ themselyes on the side of 
those who would destroy modem ciyilization or on the side of those 
who belieye in it and would preserye it, because it seems to be ad- 
mitted by both the friends and the enemies of our modem society 
that the family is the great bulwark of our ciyilization. 

For us Catholics there can be no question where we stand. The 
teaching of our church has always been in fayor of the preseryation 
of famity ties, and the wisdom of this teaching has b^n conmiended 
by those separated from her. For us members of the society of St. 
Vincent deTaul there can likewise be no (]uestion as to wnere we 
stand. The special object of our society, its fundamental work, is 
the yisiting of the poor at their homes. Oiu: members are exhorted 
by all means to keep the family together. Fimds are distributed 
liberally for that purpose. Situations are procured if necessary. It 
is only a yery last resort and for yery graye reasons and after many 
trials that a family group is broken up. And if because of the dissi- 
pated liyes of parents tne household is dispersed, our members are 
keen to discoyer symptoms of reformation so that they can rehabili- 
tate that household again. By following out these rules we freouently 
haye the happiness and consolation or seeing the children or those 
who haye been on our relief rolls grow up to be respected and useful 
members of society. The question here discussed could not be the 
subject of debate at a meeting of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
because the maintenance of the family is so much a part of our creed. 

At the National Conference of Charities the necessity of preserving 
the family has always been emphasized and the means pomted out. 
I quote from a paper read by Air. C. E. Faulkner, of Minneapolis, at 
the national conference held in Portland, Me., in the year 1904. 

The eeparation of children by permanent decree from the company of delinquent 
parents may often remove the strongest aid to their reformation, and such an alterna- 
tive should never be resorted to when avoidance is possible. 

In a paper on the ''Causes of poyerty," submitted by Mr. Edmond 
J. Butler at the conference held in the city of Atlanta, in the year 
1903, it was said: 

The family, or domestic circle, is the means intended by nature for the develop- 
ment of the himian race, and the normal family possesses all of the means necessary 
to properly develop its members and enable them to maintain themselves with inde- 
pendence and self-respect. It alone is peculiarly constituted and fitted by natiure 
to give to man the means necessary for his happiness in this life. In its relation to 
the State the family occupies an equally important position. * * * In the aggre- 
gate of our families lies the strength or wealmess of our social fabric. 

In speaking of the modem tendency of the rich to send their chil- 
dren to boarmng school instead of taKing the trouble to rear them in 
the family, a modem writer has said: 

Occasionally, no doubt, there may be an occurrence of domestic disaster or nece^ 
sary rupture or unavoidaole circumstances in which the deporting of a child to the 
custody of a stranger is advisable in the case of the rich as well as the poor. In general, 
however, the growth of the boarding school system is an indictment of liie home. A 
school may be a better training pb^re of child life than a home; but that is becauM 
the home lor sufficient or insufficient reasons is not what it ought to be. 
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I fully indorae and approve what I have just quoted. It should be 
the cardinal aim of charity workers to keep intact the family circle 
of the poor. Children should be reared in the family where Grod 
Almighty has placed them, and while we know from sad experience 
that cases will arise where the removal of children from then* homes 
is necessary, it should be done reluctantly and only where proper 
supervision at home has become impossible. Aid should be given to 
preserve the home in case of poverty, not public aid but aid such as 
is given by the St. Vincent de Paul Society; and even where children 
have the misfortune to have dissipated parents, some attempts at 
reformation should be made before the home is broken up. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make, on behalf of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, the request that those who pre^sent papers 
hand them to the secretary, so that they may be received by the 
committee on resolutions. 

The Chairman. The various speakers will kindly observe this 
request. 

I wish to call the attention of those announced to participate in 
the discussion of Nos. 2, 3, and 8, that these P^^rs are also scheduled 
for discussion to-day^ after we discuss No. 4. The secretaxy will make 
an announcement with reference to the absence of Mr. Bicknell. 

The Secretary. Until quite recently we had fuUy expected that 
Mr. Bicknell would be able to leave San Francisco in time to reach 
here for the conference^ but a telegram from him has just reached me 
stating that it will be impossible. I am not sure that Mr. James F. 
Jackson, of Cleveland, received the word in time to prepare his paper. 
I know he is present, but I have not had time to see him to-aay. 
However, we put him down on the programme in the hope that he 
would be able to speak to us, and I thought it due to Mr. Jackson to 
make this explanation to you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jackson is at present the executive officer of 
the Associated Charities of Cleveland. He has had a very wide expe- 
rience as secretary of the Associated Charities of St. Paul, as secretary 
of the Minnesota state board of charities, and as secretary of the com- 
mittee on dependent children of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York, a committee whose particular object was to assist in aiding 
in the maintenance of dependent children in their own homes. [Ap- 
plause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. JAMBS P. JACKSON, SUPERINTENDENT ASSO- 

CIATED CHARITIES, CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it has not al- 
ways been possible for us to have the agreement of the church and 
the state relative to the care of children. To-dav the state and the 
church have agreed as to what should be done for the child, as far 
as the question under consideration is concerned, and it simply rests 
upon laymen— the common, ordinary, every-day laymen in this tre- 
mendously democratic country of ours — to say that both the church 
and the state are just and wise and humane. And there is Uttle more 
to say. 

Civilization demands that a mother shall do more than bring up her 
child. When an animal is bom and anything chances to happen to the 
mot^er^ if it happens to find a foster mother that animal may grow 
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up ; if not, it will have to die. But with the human species^ we de- 
mand that the mother shall do more than simply bring up animals of 
the human kind. We demand that they shall educate their offspring; 
that they shall train them to be good citizens. MoraUy,^ mental^, 
and physicaUy children must be educated. That education chieuT' 
falls to the mother, and therefore it has come about with us that tbia 
mother is not expected to become the breadwinner. When any- 
thing happens to the breadwinner, if the mother is capable, it seems 
to be perfectly clear that it is our ousiness, either as a state or as in- 
dividuals, to see that she has material support. Always there should 
be individual friendliness as a part of sucn aid. Either the state or 
the individual, or the two in cooperation, should see that the mother 
has the necessities of existence, has the raw material, we may say, 
with which to care for the children and provide the home where sh% 
may educate them. We make this demand upon her on the assump- 
tion that she has the capacity. Should she lack the capacity, if she 
is inefficient or below the community standard of morality, the 
mother is thereby imable to rear good men and women. Then we 
must help substitute capacity for her incapacity, or if that is impos- 
sible the children must be rescued from her. 

The standard of the community in morality is easily stated, while its 
standard of efficiency is rather difficult to state. When a woman, after 
a few years of material aid, can not be taught to provide for her chil- 
dren, it usually indicates incapacity, and because of that incapacity it 
is not a good home for her children. Or if a woman becomes a beggar, 
her home is no better for the child than the home of an immond 
woman, and the child has no better chance for good citizenship. 
Then it becomes necessary for us, under the adjucfication made by 
the state and indorsed to-day by the church, to take away the child 
from the mother because she can not make a good citizen of that 
child. The question is, Will she develop a good citizen or a bad 
citizen 1 

As Mr. Scanlan has just said, it is up to us as individual societies. 
It is a work that can not remain entirely with the state; in fact, it 
is usually better for the state to take no part in the aid. It is the 
work of individual societies to see that she has a fair chance in the 
development of her child; that she not only has a fair chance, but 
has good backing, especially that she has friendship. 

It seems to me, when we talk about starvation in this country, we 
must bear in mind that practically nobody starves in America who 
can digest food. But thousands are dying every year, morally and 
physically, from the lack of friendship. The dependent parent or 
parents are entitled to our friendly aid and our material support until 
they can prove whether or not tney are capable of developing chil- 
dren to good citizenship. If they are incapable, then it is necessary 
that the children be taken from them. 

I think there is one more point that may be fairly made. Whereas 
I think we aU agree that the interests of the child entirely overbal- 
ance the interest of the parents, the welfare of the parents should be 
considered. When we take her children from a mother simply 
because of poverty, we subject her to temptations which frequently 
she is not aole to bear. Tne child, in many instances, is the anchor 
that holds the woman to a good Ufe, and m that good life she will 
herself bring up good children. 
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Then the mother has another interest which I think is perfectly 
fair to be considered; that is, the chance of being cared for iq her 
old a^. Every woman makes an investment with each child for 
care m her old age. If we have taken the child from an efficient 
mother simply because of poverty, we have robbed her of possible 
care in old age, and the m justice is as great as in any rorm of 
robbery. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that we are in accord — the state, the 
church, and the common democracy — in the conclusion that the home 
should not be broken up simply for reasons of poverty, and that chil- 
dren should be removea only for reasons of inemciency or immoraUty. 
I thankyou. [Applause.] 

The doAiRMAN. The siibject will now be thrown open for general 
discussion. The chair will endeavor to recognize those desiring the 
floor in the order in which they rise. You are asked to kindly step 
forward, if you will, and speak from the platform; but if the chair- 
man, in recomizing you, does not state your name and your resi- 
dence, it will De because he does not know your name and residence. 
Will you therefore, in that event, kindly state it clearly yourself, 
for the benefit of the secretary and the official stenographer! 

The subject is open for discussion. 

REMARKS BY MR. W. B. SHERRARD, OP SOUTH DAKOTA, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY, ETC. 

Mr. Shebbabd. Mr. Chairman, among my friends I am looked 
upon as a radical in regard to the rights of childhood, but I think 
the question as presented for consideration has only one side to it, 
namely, that we should help the parents to keep their children, 
bearing in mind this: That tnat provision is made conditioned that 
they are proper people themselves. 

In Soutn Dakota it is not the breaking up of homes that we are 
doin^, but it is breaking up bad homes; and the coimtry will 
not do what it ought to do for the children of the nation imtil it 
investigates every disreputable home in the land. I venture the 
assertion that I could send out half a dozen competent younjg women 
in the city of Washin^on who would find a thousand chilc&en in it 
who will grow up to oe immoral or vicious or imdesirable citizens 
if left to themselves. I believe the rights of children demand that 
they should be surrounded with pure, moral influence. 

I want you to bear in mind another thing — that the phvsical ability 
to bring a child into the world does not constitute tatherhood and 
motherhood in the highest sense. There are men and women who 
have never been privueged to bring an immortal being into exist- 
ence who in all the higher attributes of motherhood and father- 
hood far surpass those who have, by the gratification of their animal 
passions, brought an immortal being into the world. For this rea- 
son I advocate and beg and plead that the children of the nation 
be surrounded withpure influences. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. We will now hear from Mr. Momay Williams, of 
New York, president of the Children's Village, and a member of many 
of the philanthropic boards. 
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REMARKS OF MR. MORNAY WILLIAMS, OP NEW YORK CITY, 
CHAIRMAN NEW YORK CHILD-LABOR COMMITTEE, ETC. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen, I suppose 
that I am in a minority here to-day because I am not entirely con- 
vinced that even in the case of dependent children it is always best 
to leave them in their own homes. I say that not because I am not 
interested in the child, but because I am so profoundly interested in the 
child. I believe that for the child always the best thing should be 
done, and my own belief is that for the normal boy — ^not the abnor- 
mal boy, but the normal boy — at a certain age the discipline of the 
school IS absolutely essential. My own conviction is that the great- 
ness of England, for instance, is largely to be traced to her great pub- 
lic schools. 

Now, in saying that I am not foregetf ul for one instant of the fact 
that the great public schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Marlborough, and all the rest of them — have again and again been 
visited by the sort of evils that you will find in mstitutions here to- 
day. Those of us who are familiar with institutions know, and ought 
to be willing to confess, that the institutions are often badly man- 
aged; that there are often epidemics of wrongdoing in them; but in 
spite of that, if we make the school what it ought to be the school 
will make the boy. One thing that we need to-day is not a false 
sentimentality, but a clear apprehension that if we are going to bring 
boys up to be the kind of citizens they ought to be — I am speakii^ 
more or boys than of girls, because for the boy especially the school is 
needed — ^you have got to remember that it is not merely the home 
influence, but it is the attrition of mind with mind and the discipline 
of school that is needed, and in many cases, even if it is only the pov- 
erty of the parents that has made the child the possible subject of 
lapses from the higher ideal, while not necessarily the fault of the 

Earent, it is the fault of the home; and the home, though it may 
e a virtuous home, yet, simply because the parents have neither the 
ab'lity by training nor the ability in resources to give the child educa- 
tion and the firm discipline that it needs, may be the making of the 
child into bad material for citizenship and life. 

It is therefore that I, at least, stand for the proposition that there 
are cases, not infrequently, in which the school should be the 
place in which the boy for a period is reared before he should be 
returned either to his own home, or, if his own home can not receive 
him, then to some other home. I speak of that out of the experience 
I have had with street boys. To my mind — I may be dreaming — 
the street boy is the great problem of to-day. The President well 
said that the boys of to-day are the citizens of to-morrow; and, 
trust me, my friends, the thing that we have to face as citizens here 
is that we are breeding at home the destroyers of our civilization. 

Now, it is not the delinquent child I am speaking about. I am 
talking about a boy who has just as great capabihties of development 
as your boy, but who has not, because of the necessary conoitions 
of poverty m which he has been bom, learned how to lead life aright, 
and for him I sav that there are very often cases where the good 
school is better than the home. 

For that reason I am not willing to admit the general proposition 
that the home is always better, even for poor children, than the schooL 
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The home ought to have its influence on the school; and when I 

?ieak of the school I speak of it as a temporary expedient onl;|p'. 
never wish to institutionalize a boy, and I think in the school it is 
absolutely essential that you shall brin^ the conditions under which 
the boy lives as nearly to home conditions as you can, and then 
always put him back for a brief term in some home, either his own 
or another. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OP DR. EDWARD T. DEVINE, OP NEW YORK CITY, EDI- 
TOR CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 

Doctor Devine. Mr. Chairman, I find myself in complete agreement 
with the view that has just been expressed by Mr. Williams as to 
the value of the institution in a gooa many instances in which the 

Earents are not of vicious character and in which the child has not 
een pronounced in any definite way a delinquent. I think that I 
have always had a somewhat higher estimate of the value of the 
institution in a great city than many of those who are here in the 
conference. I believe, as Mr. Williams has said, that there are 
instances in which the only possible relief to a ¥ddowed mother or 
to parents when the wage-earner for some reason or other can not 
support the family is to temporarily lighten the burden by trans- 
ferring to the care of the institution some of the children m order 
that the parents may give adequate care to the children that remain. 
What I rose to say especially, however, was not that, but to 
express an opinion suggested by tne original paper which opened the 
discussion. I think that notwithstanding the general agreement that 
there possibly is in this conference and in the national conference and 
in the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and in most of the other con- 
stituent societies represented here in regard to the family, it never- 
theless is wise, as Mr. Scanlan suggested, that we should put ourselves 
on record on that subject. For one, with him, I am against socialism 
when it makes any attack on the institution of the family. I happen 
to be also against it when it makes an attack on private propertv, 
but that is not what we are here discussing. What we do have a right 
to discuss here is the value of the family, and to put ourselves on 
record, in the strongest possible way. against any insidious and 
subtle attacks upon the institution or the family, from whatever 
source. 

Undoubtedlj there may be some danger to the family — I do not 
myself think it is very great, but there may be some danger to the 
family — ^from socialistic agitation and propaganda. In so far as 
there is any such danger, it behooves all of us to rally to its defense 
and to put ourselves on record at the very earliest possible moment 
and in me very strongest possible wav. 

But it occurs to me there is another danger to the integrity of the 
family which is very great indeed, and which should be referred to 
before this particular part of our discussion is closed. I refer to those 
things which mi^ht be prevented in the community the result of 
whicn is to deprive the ramily of the support of the natural wage- 
earner during the period when the chiloren are usually dependent 
upon his help. I happen to have had to do with a particular inquirv 
in one industrial community during the past year, in tne course of which 
we learned that in that community during a single year over 500 men 
met death by industrial accidents, leaving famines either in this i 
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country or in the old country dependent upon the State or upon 
charitable assistance. I happen to know that in that same com- 
mxmity more than 500 persons died of tjphoid in the same year. 
Now, these preventable aeaths by industrial accidents and prevent- 
able deaths oy a preventable disease are a menace to the int^rity of 
the family about which there can be no doubt whatever. [Applause.] 
Every one of these deaths means in some way or other a broken home. 
The conunimity should not only provide charitable assistance in those 
instances in which charitable assistance is necessary, but it should go 
behind that need and protect the family by safeguarding it agaimt 
dangers of which I have cited two illustrations, and they are illustra- 
tions of a very large number. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OP MR. A. W. CLARK, SUPERINTENDENT CHILD SAVING 

INSTITUTE, OP OMAHA, NEBR. 

- Mr. Clabk. Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen, I just want 
to say a word in favor of keeping parent and children together. 

Sowing out of eighteen years of expenence and consecutive work for 
e dependent children. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago it was easy for a poor man or a poor 
mother in great poverty to persuade me to let her or him sign the 
papers of relinquishment because of this extreme poverty, and I 
would receive the child. Now, after placing or directly controlling 
the placement of nearly 2,000 children, I am convinced that at that 
time I made some very great mistakes. Fourteen vears ago, when 
I began to realize the necessity, as it seemed to me, ox keeping parents 
and children together, I began to study the question of jgoing oeyond 
simply the matter of poverty, and when I found inefficiency I began 
to try to find some way to overcome the inefficiency. I want to say 
that for the past fourteen years when a case of tms sort is brought 
to me I assume it is possible to overcome inefficiencv and to 
arrange it and make it possible for the child to stay with tne parent. 
Then m the case of immorality it is exactly the same. I b^gan to 
assume years ago that it mi^ht be possible to overcome those condi^ 
tions that are immoral at tne time. I have in mind an instance. 
Fourteen years ago last month, I think it was, my attention was 
called to a mother locked up in jail. I went to her and found that 
there was inefficiency in her past life, that there was immorality. 
Her little girl was 4 years of age. She wanted to sign the papers of 
relinquishment. I allowed her to sign them and 1 took the little 
girl. Then I said to the mother, ^'Now, it is possible for you to have 
this child with you later.'' I found a position for the mother after- 
wards, and I expended S500 in the care of that child in private homes 
and in the Chila Saving Institute of which I am superintendent; and 
at the end of the two years I restored this Uttle girl to her mother, 
who was in a position, showing that she was a moral, good woman, 
and from that time to the present she has maintained her position as 
such, the little gjrl being in the home, and six months ago she took 
the silver medal in an oratorical contest which the Womairs Christian 
Temperance Union gave, a little later the gold medal, and just a few 
weeks blso the grand gold medal in the oratorical contest. It is a 
beautiful home 
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I had all kinds of chances to place that little girl. One millionaire 
begged for her, and there were others who wanted her. I said, ''No; 
there is the mother of that child." I want to sav further that, grow- 
ing out of these experiences of eighteen ^ears, I BeUeve that the rela- 
tionship between a mother and ner child is a different relationship 
than that which ever exists between foster parent and children. It 
is stronger, it is more vital, and I beUeve that we are bound to devise 
ways and means for the keeping of parents and children together 
when it is possible to do so. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OP MR. MAX MITCHELL, OP BOSTON, MASS., SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES. 

Mr. MiroHELL. Mr. Chairman, I have written down a few remarks 
here. 

Should children of parents of worthy character, but suffering from temporary mis- 
lortune^ and the children of widows of worthy character and reasonable efficiency be 
kept with their parents, aid being given to the parents to enable them to maintain 
suitable homes for the rearing of the children? Should the breaking of a home be 
permitted for reasons of poverty, or only for reasons of inefficiency or immorality? 

I beheve we are fairly agreed that the children of parents who are 
of worthy character, Dut suffering from temporary misfortunes, 
children of widows of good character and reasonable efficiency, when 
life and conditions of their homes are normal, are best cared for by 
remaining in the custody of their parents. We reaUze that the best 
place for the child is its own home. It is best for the child, it giyes 
strength and ambition to the parents, it raises the morals and respon- 
sibility of parents to children, and forms a world of loye and feUow- 
ship. I firmly beUeve that under conditions heretofore mentioned 
sumcient reUef is the best help, instead of separating the family and 
placing the child out into a good home. Harm is caused by such 
separation, for at best a substituted home is not the natural home. 

The placing of children in priyate families is an expense, and, if 
the original home lacks in desirability, the tone of the home can be 
raised by giying the mother the same payment for the board of the 
children as is incurred through placing them in a priyate family or 
maintaining them in an institution. But proyision for the right 
kind of a home should be made by insisting upon a home standard 
which would insure the proper bringing up of the child. 

These cases, howeyer, should only be d!ealt with by experts of the 
beet knowledge and the widest experience, such as are aole to prop- 
erly deyise the form of home and the kind of rehef . 

No home should be allowed to be broken because of poyerty, as 
poyerty is often but a temporary state or condition, ana quite fre- 

auently the poor know how to bring up their children eyen better 
[lan tne more fortunate ones. Very often with good people the 
children are the incentiye for higher ideals and the desire for better 
conditions, while the breaking up of the family usually means a 
smaller need, and often the abandonment of zeal and the relaxation 
of higher aims. 

Instead of breaking up a home and paying for the board of her 
children in a priyate family, while the mouier is taught a trade 
under the impression that she will deyelop an earning capacity, 
let the amount inyolyed be paid to the mother in the exercise of her 

& Doc. 721, eO-2 4 ^ 
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own trade, which she ab^adv knows — a mother's trade — the bringing 
up of her children, the highest and noblest calling, the making m 
good men and women. 

She earns much more by the contribution of her devotion to her 
children than by her small commercial competence, often at the 
expense of personal caliber and sometimes at tne expense of personal 

Kurity. The sanctity of the home of good competent people must 
e preserved at all hazards. 

The question that should give us the most concern is the child of 
the well-meaning but incompetent parent, the child of the imbecile, 
the child of the consumptive, of the drunkard, of the immoral, the 
criminal, the inefficient, tne child of the weak ana careless parent— in a 
word, the child who has no home influences, no character building. 
Such a child is left to build its own character on the comers of iSb 
streets or after the loose ways of its parents. This is the child whose 
fate and future is a nightmare to the thinking men and women of our 
day. To this child, who begins life with the tide set against it, we 
must come with our lifeboats, as it were, for in the great and turbment 
ocean of life it is likely soon to be swamped and swallowed unless we 
see the danger and rush effectively] to its aid. 

However, to keep a bad and inefficient home together and help 
build men and women with bad characters or no character, is a crime 
against humanity. 

We owe it to the child and to the parent of the irresponsible sort to 
substitute the effective medium in the form of a proper home to make 
of the children men and women who shall be useful to their feUow-men. 

Children of such parents should come under the guidance of organ- 
izations competent to deal with them and all their peculiarities, ouch 
organizations should substitute a good private family that possesses 
plainly the requisite capacity for rebuilding the instable foundation 
and superstructure of the unfortunate child^ character. 

No country can be great whose people are weak. Her general 
strength comes from the strength of her individuals, and the material 
conditions are only a reflection of the character of ner people. 

A nation best fortifies herself through the caliber of her citizenship. 
Our nation is wise in making mankind her business. 

Obviously it is our self-interest as a people to help such children as 
can not help themselves to become strong men ana women. 

REMARKS OP DR. WILLIAM P. SPRATLINO, OF BALTIMORE, MD., 
EDITOR TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE STUDY OF EPILEPSY; FORMERLY MEDICAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF THE CRAIQ COLONY FOR EPILEPTICS, SONYEA,N. Y. 

Doctor Spratlinq. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say only a word, and 
that is, that my sentiments along this line agree very closely with 
those expressed by Mr. Momay mlliams and by Doctor Devine. 

Wherever you find delinjjuent and dependent children you are 
almost sure to find chronic disease of some kind or other; and it is not 
possible to satisfactorily treat or care for children in such homes. 

And here is another point that is often as prohibitive of good treat- 
ment as it is possible for almost any material factor to be, and that is, 
the influence of parental sympathy. 

Very often parents with the best possible meaning unwittingly set 
aside all good that is being done the child simply through the (usplay 
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of sympatliy; through letting the child do what it wants to do and 
not what it should do. 

In some cases like these kindness can be almost as destructiye of 
^od results as harshness, and the only way in which the evil condition 
m the child can be successfully combattea is to remove the child from 
its home and place it in some place that from every point of view is as 
nearly Uke the home as possiole. 

We ought to strive continually to preserve the home, but let us not 
forget that it is just as important to preserve those who are to Uve in it ; 
ana if the child of to-day is lost through neglect or through bad policy, 
then we lose the adult, the responsible citizen, of to-morrow. 

Where substitutes for home life in the past have fallen short in 
doing that which we had a right to expect of them has been in the 
fundamental nature, in the very tjye ol these places. Provide small 
cottages; furnish them and conduct them like homes — ^like real 
homes — and '^institutionalism" will lose most of its evil features. 

REMARKS OP HON. JULIAN W. MACK, OP CHICAGO, ILL., JUDGE OP 

CIRCUIT COURT, COOK COUNTY. 

Judge Magk. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the question that is 
put, it is not the one touched upon by the last speaker or by Mr. Wil- 
uams. The sole proposition is, shall parents, merely because of 
poverty, be deprived of their children? Plow, if the child, because of 
its own delinquency, is to be taken away from home, of course let it 
be cared for somewhere. The question whether it should be in 
another home or in an institution is another point of discussion here- 
after. But the question before us now is, shall a parent, merely 
because of poverty, not because of inefficiency, not because of disease 
of any kind, whether it be that sympathetic disease alluded to or 
physical or mental disease, be deprived of the care and custody of the 
child t To that I can see but one answer. That answer of course is 
in the negative. I can not understand why poverty alone should give 
anybody the right to deprive that child of that which it needs most 
in life — ^its own parents' love and care and sympathy [applausel; to 
deprive the parent of that which he or she needs most in ure, the love 
and the support of the child, the reciprocal relations between the 
parent and tne child. 

In my personal experience I know of nothing sadder than the case 
of chil(u*en that were taken away, or the case or the mother who came 
into the juvenile court ready to give up her child, ready to eive it up 
merely because of poverty. I saw the twofold danger, the danger to 
the child in losing that mother's love and companionship, no matter 
how good a substitute we mi^ht find in any institution or in any 
foster home, and I saw again, time after time, the terrible danger that 
confronted the young mother without proper stay in the world except 
that child's love, forced to go out and nght the battle alone in tne 
bigcities. [Applause.] 

We must not look at it solely from the standpoint of the child, 
although looking at it from that standpoint there can be but one 
answer to this question; but we must look at it, as one of the former 
speakers has said, from the standpoint also of the parent, and that 
brings me to a criticism of the phraseology of this question — '^ worthy 
parent/' I should include under the word ''parent" many a mother 
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of ftn illegitimate child [applause], because if we stop that mother 
from giving away her child, and we can stop it in man^r cases if we 
will only see that she has work or ^ets the means of life without going 
out to work, if she is supplied with the money to keep her chud in 
her own home, it is in tnat case particularly that we are going to 
save not only the child but the mother too — the mother possibly 
from a life of immorality. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. If there be no objection, the chair will suggest a 
three-minute limit, in order that we may near from a considerable 
number in the next fifteen minutes. 

REMARKS OP REV. WILLIAM McMAHON, OP CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

EDITOR OP CATHOLIC UNIVERSE. 

Father MoMahon. Just a few words^ ladies and gentlemen. 

The resolution now under consideration contemplates the bestowal 
of aid upon worthy widows overwhelmed by misfortune and bur- 
dened with poverty, so that the family may be kept together. 

We all realize that ''there is no place hke home," no matter how 
humble it may be. The greatest and most widespread outcry 
against slavery was raised because of the consequent breaking up 
of farmlies and the disregard of the ties of natural affection. This 
conference, I am sure, wiU not advocate the severing of these ties 
in a civihzed community and among Christian people unless dire 
necessity compels. 

The institutional care of children causes the inevitable separation 
of the members of a family. The resolution contemplates that the 
State or the community should assist the worthy widow who is strug- 
gling heroicaUy against poverty to bring up her children properly, 
and thus preserve the home. Why not extend a helping hand to the 
widow in ner distress? 

I know of many cases where widows in the sweat of their brows 
have successfuUy striven to keep their children together. The 
children, strengthened by advancing time and becoming wage- 
earners, have lovingly saia: "Mother, we can now care for you, and 
we will. Take a rest from your toil, and do not go out longer to 
labor." The bonds of affection and gratitude are thus strength- 
ened in the hearts of the mother and her children. 

This resolution does not contemplate that the children will be 
deprived of proper schooling. As the agent should not usurp the place 
or the duties of his principal, so neither should the State nor the 
community usurp the rights of the mother to her child. We should 
not return to the conditions prevalent of old in Sparta. We should 
cooperate as far as possible to keep the home mtact. The home 
develops individuaUty and character and goes to the making out of 
the children stanch and worthy citizens. 

The parable of the good Samaritan should teach us a valuable 
lesson. Our Lord after relating the parable asks: ''Who was n6%h- 
bor to him who fell among the robbers)'' He does not ask: ''Wno 
is your neighbor!'' but ''To whom are you a neighbor?" 

In this sense of neighborly love all who can should lend a helping 
hand to the struggling widows who are battling for home and chif 
dren. The resolution contemplates that assistance should be given 
to this most deserving class oi heroines. 
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This conference, composed of intelligent and charitable delegates 
from all parts of the comitry and from all classes and creeds, will 
not, I am sm'e, advocate that brave hearts struggling against mis- 
fortune and poverty and bound together by ties of natural afiPec^ 
tion, should be separated by the State sending the children to insti- 
tutions. Such care can be no real substitute for the good mother; 
no institution can take her place. 

As Mr. Scanlon has said, I believe, that there can be only one 
side to this question. Preserve the home and home life where possi- 
ble. Cultivate individuality and build up character in the child. 
For the development of these, ''There is no place like home, be it 
ever so humble." [Applause.] 

REMARKS OP MR. GEORGE L. 8EHON, OP LOUISVILLE, KY., STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT KENTUCKY CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY, 
ETC. 

Mr. Sehon. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I believe it is 
almost a criminal act to take children from their families unless it 
is absolutely imperative. When a mother is dependent and has a 
family, she feels that dependency keenly, and it seems to me an 
outrage to add to that sorrow by taking away the only bright light 
in her life — her children. God has fittea her to care for her children. 
Their lives may not meet the ideals of the higher critics, but she can 
rear them to oe honest boys and g[irls. Child workers are too prone 
to take children without investigation. Sometimes, in order to make 
their work larger, to say they have handled a large number, the chil- 
dren are taken without the thorough investigation that should be made. 

I am proud to tell you to-day that in Kentucky we handle almost 
as many children as are handled in any other State in the Union, and 
that fully 75 per cent of the children are left with their mothers 
or with their relatives. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OP DR. HASTINGS H.HART, OP CHICAGO, ILL., SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CHILDREN'S HOME AND AID SOCIETY OP ILLINOIS. 

Doctor Habt. Mr. Chairman, I have been listening to this matter 
with a view to getting the consensus of the resolution we are ex- 
pected to prepare on this matter. I discover only one point that 
seems to be a point of very sharp difference when we analyze it. 
The first speaker said he thought the relief to be given to mothers 
to enable tnem to keep their own children should be entirely private 
relief. The second speaker thought it might be either private or 
public relief. 

I wish we could know what is the sentiment of this convention on 
that question, as to whether private relief should be provided in all 
these cases, or whether this is an exception to the sentiment that 
many of us hold against outdoor relief. 

The Chairman. 1 think the chair would be inclined to rule that 
out of order, Mr. Hart, because if we go into public outdoor relief 
versus private relief, we are apart from our general field, and we 
shall never get through. The question is whetner each community, 
bv the methods of reuef which it has in that community by its 0¥ni 
elected policy, should afford aid, and I think we would get pretty 
far afield if we should attempt to thrash out the difference between 
private and public relief. 
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REMARKS OP MARTIN A. MARKS, OP CLEVELAND, OHIO, DIRECTOR 
JEWISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, CHAIRMAN ORPHANS' GUARDIAN 
FUND, IMPROVED ORDER OP RED MEN, AND CHAIRMAN OP 
COMMITTEE ON BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS OF THE CLEVE- 
LAND CHAMBER OP COMMERCE. 

Mr. Marks. Mr. Chairman, in the list of names I am placed here as 
a representative of the Jewish Orphan Asylum at Cleveland, though 
identified with numerous other activities, and I can speak on tms 
question probably from the standpoint of that orphan asylum after 
tnirty years' experience as a director of that institution, which I 
believe is the nearest approach to a home made by human hands, 
principally because of tne life-long devotion and service of its able 
supenntendent, Dr. S. Wolfenstien. Recognizing the benefits that 
come from an institution of that kind, I can speak of the other plan in 
this way. A great fraternal order in this coimtry, namely, the 
Improved Order of Red Men (nonsectarian), numbering 440,000 
members, asked me to prepare some plan by which they could care 
for the orphan children of the deceased members of that fraternity, 
and I had the pleasure to present a plan that has been inaugurated 
and by which they care for the orphan children — full and half op- 
phans — entirely independent of institutions, by a per capita tax of 6 
cents on all members of the order, enabling the motner or some 
relative of the child to care for the child by mmishins a stipend bv 
which the child retains the home life. [Applause.] ^d these chil- 
dren are visited frequently by the guardians appointed by this 
organization. 

1 know it is impossible in the three minutes allotted to me to explain 
the plan^ but I think the question has been solved by them. For six 
vears this plan has been in operation, and I am glad to say that homes 
nave been provided in this manner for 575 orphan children, and thej 
have been prevented from becoming institutional children, which is 
the objection that is made by charity workers. We have the statis- 
tics, the blanks, and the plan and the actual experience and I believe 
most firmlv that this metnod is a solution of the question for organizi^ 
tions of all kinds. I will gladly submit the facts and figures to those 
interested. 

REMARKS OF MISS FRANCES GREELY CURTIS, MEMBER MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES, BOSTON, MASS. 

Miss Curtis. One point that has not been brought out should be 
mentioned, in spite of the fact that everybody blows it. It is a 
sad fact that when children are taken away, supposed temporarily, 
from their parents, for reasons of poverty or illness, they are allowed 
to remain by parents through carelessness and desire tor economy; 
the pauperized spirit gets into those parents when the children are, 
as they know, well cared for, not by themselves, is a very serious 
evil. The removal of children, even temporarily, in my mind, is not 
to be compared with the advantages of the payment to the parent 
of a certain amoimt of money by a friend at regular intervals, and 
a stated income, with no question of doubt or uncertainty. That 
applies to the question of the widow with children, particularly. A 
stated income, coming from friends, has the advanta!^e of preserving 
independence both in mother and children in a way that the removiU 
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of the children does not ever bring about, and brings good results 
to mother and children. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The chair now recognizes Mr. Macfarland, of the 
District of Columbia, who desires to extend an invitation. 

REMARKS OP HON. HENRY B. P. MACPARLAND, PRESIDENT 
OP THE BOARD OP COMMISSIONERS OP THE DISTRICT OP 
COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Maofabland. I regret that I am not able to remain until 
the close of this afternoon's conference. The conmiissioners are 
enjgaged to-day in their annual conference with the Senate Com- 
mitt^ on Appropriations upon the district budget for the next year. 
Therefore I have to say at this time that we are most happy to 
have the conference in Washington and that we are most happy 
to have you hold the sessions of to-morrow in the hall of our District 

f government building, at Fourteenth street and Pennsylvania avenue. 
Applause.] 

Tne Chairman. The chair is disposed to recognize only two more 
speakers on this subject. That will have constituted 10 per cent 
or the entire membership of the conference. 

REMARKS OP DR. SAMUEL M'CUNE LINDSAY, PROPESSOR OP 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, OP NEW 
YORK CITY. 

Doctor Lindsay. Mr. Chairman, the leading questions raised in 
this resolution is reference to the breaking of tne relations of parent 
and child in dealing with children that must necessarily be dealt with 
by others than their parents, and it asks the question whether poverty 
shall be considered a sufficient reason for breaking that relationship. 

I take it, from the trend of the discussion, that the answer pretty 
generally given here will be no. If that answer is accepted, it places 
upon us the responsibiUty of dealing with the question of poverty, 
and raises a f urtner question how to remove the condition of poverty 
that otherwise woula break up this relationship. 

Reference has already been made to some of the conditions that 
tend to break up the home. I want to refer to one thing that has 
come to my personal knowledge in dealing with some of the evils of 
child labor and the efforts to abolish them. It is not always suf- 
ficiently clear even to those who are working for the best interests of 
diildren, that in attempting to overcome the conditions of poverty 
and to preserve the relationship of parent and child, one way not to 
accomplish the ^eatest good is to let the child go prematurely to 
work. By so domg you may seem to be dealing wiseFjr with an mdi- 
vidual case, and you may be breaking down standardls and shutting 
the door of opportunity to thousands of other children, and you may 
be creating as great an evil as any other that has been named here 
that contnbut^ to the breaking up of the normal relations of the 
home. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OP HON. WILLIAM H. DE LACY, OP WASHINGTON, D. C, 
JUDGE OP THE JUVENILE COURT, ETC. 

Judge De Laot. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, I want 
to say amen to everything that Judge Mack has said in regard to the 
preservation of the family. [Applause.] In all this work, ladies and 
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gentlemen, it seems to me that we should be extremely^ careful not 
to work at these people, but to work with them, llieir standards 
are not our standards, perhaps. God did not make us all alike, but 
in all this work that wnich is of primary importance to the state is 
the preservation of the family. 

Now, it seems to me that in cases of poverty, in cases where the 

garents or the parent, or even the mother of an illegitimate child, 
nds it impossible to care for the children in the home, the state, or, 
if not the state, at least private charity, should come to the aid of 
that home. I agree with sociolo^ts in their antagonism to outdoor 
relief, but it seems to me there is exception to every rule, and the 
preservation of the family in the case of a needy and lone mother 
would be the exception that I would urge in enf orcm^ the rule against 
outdoor relief. Where the children must be cared for temporarily 
it is a great deal better to leave the children in the home and extend 
funds to the home. If we take the child out of the home by reason 
of poverty and place it in an institution there is another danger 
that we should guard against. We should be careful not to keep 
that child so lon^ out of the home that the home will pass out of the 
heart of the child. There is little danger that the child will pass out 
of the hearts of those in the home^ but I have seen very lamentable 
instances of girls kept in institutions for long periods of time and 
therein accustomed to standards of living above that of the home. 
When the girl was released to the home she found herself at variance 
with the parent, at variance particularly with the mother, so that 
she no longer cared to stay in the home, and she went out into the 
street. She was dissatisfied with the home conditions; she no longer 
had sympathy for the home; and in the effort that was made to save 
that child to herself and to the home there was unwittinglv intro- 
duced the principle of disintegration within the home by keeping 
the child too long out of the home in the institution. 

By all means, let us conserve the home^ because the home after all 
is but the expression of the life of the individual in the family. You 
blow in our Declaration of Independence, we declared that all men 
were endowed with certain inalienable rights — the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness — and I say it is not in the power of even 
the ommpotent State to deprive the family of its life. ^ {Applause.] 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, the chair will now proceed 
to announce the second topic for discussion. Will the secretary 
kindly read the second subject. 

The secretary read as follows: 

Should the State inspect the work of all child-caring agencies, including both ioBti- 
tutions and home-finding societiee. 

The Chaibman. The discussion of this subject is to be opened by 
Mr. Amos W. Butler, secretary of the state board of charities of 
Indiana. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OP MR. AMOS W. BUTLER, OP INDIANAPOLIS, IND.. SEC- 
RETARY STATE BOARD OP CHARITIES. 

Mr. BuTLEB. Mr. Chairman and friends, I am aware that the sub- 
ject upon which I am to speak this afternoon is one upon which there 
may be great difference of opinion, and therefore I nave attempted 
to present the subject as fuUy as possible, and largely out of experi- 
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ence, or theoiy that has been enacted into experience, in a western 
State. 

In years past great numbers of dependent children were brought 
into some or the Western States. While some were placed with care 
and given supervision, others were not well placed and many became 
poor citizens or pubUc charges. In consequence, some States have 
passed laws regulating the bringing of dependent children within 
their borders. The facts learned regarding these aUen children were 
in part responsible for calling attention more forcibly to the existing 
local children's agencies. 

A study of conditions in mv own State has shown what may be 
true elsewhere, that while we nave a number of good institutions for 
children, none of which are of large size, that are well equipped and 
carefully administered, there are others which are only nominally 
homes. In these, children are simply boarded, without proper train- 
ing or discipline, and from them they are placed out in lamuies with- 
out any proper investigation of the home and without after-super- 
vision. In some no records are kept, and it is impossible to tell what 
became of the children who went forth. 

I know a man who says he feels called to care for unfortunate chil- 
dren. He has a cottage in the country, containing four rooms and a 
covered porch. This he calls a children's home. Into it he has 
gathered, in addition to his own family, from twenty to twenty-five 
children. They are overcrowded, herded together, without proper 
attention or oversight. What kind of care and training can thev 
receive f There is no incorporated organization. No pubhc wards 
are received. 

There have been home-filnding agencies which for a fixed sum, 
YBiying in amount, reheved the county of the support of dependent 
children. The county authorities were satisfied to oe relievea of this 
expense without ever inauiring what became of their wards. The 
children disappeared wholly from view. 

These things are not all in the past. There has been no accurate 
information, to say nothing of oversight, of maternity homes, foimd- 
Ijng homes, or baby farms. Recent investigation nas brought to 
light the fact that there are in the city of IndianapoUs alone 11 
institutions that may be classed as maternity homes. Into these 
come women from other counties and other States and leave their 
offspring a public burden upon the local community. There are in 
Indianapolis 28 institutions or homes for foundlings. From these, 
children are placed out on any terms or no terms at all, simply to 
eet rid of them. In my own State there are maternity homes, nomes 
for foundlings, children's homes, and child-placing agencies. Some 
are wholly or partly supported from public funds; others are private 
enterprises. In caring for children all are doing a public service. 
Some are incorporated, others are not. All organizations or asso- 
ciations that receive any support whatever from the public funds or 
receive any public waras are imder the supervision of the board of 
state chanties. All children in family homes who are public wards 
are subject to the visitation and oversight of its agents. All articles 
of incorporation of any organization for the care of dependent chil- 
dren must be approved by it. All institutions that desire to receive 
wards from the juvenile courts — one of which is authorized in each 
county — ^must have its approval. The juvenile court-law gives d 
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authority to this board to visit and inspect aU institutions, both public 
and private, that care for dependent children. 

It seems to me that where such oi^anizations, institutions, or 
agencies are engaged in doing a service for the public, and where, as 
in some cases, tney are incorporated and receive thereby a fnuicnise 
or charter from the State, it is right and desirable that at least certain 
classes of them should be licensed or certified, and that all of them 
should be subject to inspection. 

I beUeve it to be desirable for the institution as weU as for the child 
and the State that there should be provision for officiai inspection 
of all children's agencies; for licensmg such classes of institutions 
dealing with infants as have been shown to be injurious or destructive 
to child Ufe or careless or neglectful in the disposition of children; for 
the visitation of all public wards in foster homes until they are adopted. 
Possibly with more experience I should be wilhng to go further. 

It should be understood that this inspection, visitation, and licensing 
should be done by proper persons and in the proper way. I fully 
realize that it is possible to do these things in such a way as to arouse 
just criticism. They should be done by qualified persons, in a tactful 
and helpful manner, with a desire to assist, in every way possible, those 
who are charged with this important duty to children. No child should 
be made a dudUc ward that can be reasonably well cared for by a good 
parent. Complete records should be kept of the children in institu- 
tions, of their antecedents and of their placement. The State is 
vitally interested in all its cliildren. If they have propertv, even a 
small amount, its officers will see that a ^ardian is appointed therefor; 
that he gives bond; that he is answerable to the court; that he mal:e8 
a regular written report. But if it is a child without property that is 
left, who thinks of having a guardian appointed for it or or havinfi^ 
a regular report made to the court as to its condition, its progress ima 
possibilities! Is not a child worth more than its property? 

The Chairman. Topics Nos. 2 and 3 are closely related, and I there- 
fore ^ve notice that in the absence of objection we will have the 
opemng addresses of both Nos. 2 and 3, and then follow with the 
discussion of each of these subjects. 

The discussion of topic No. 2 will be continued by the president of 
the state board of children's guardians of New Jersey, Mr. Hugh F 
Fox. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. HUGH P. POX, PRESIDENT STATE BOARD OF 

CHILDREN'S GUARDIANS OP NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Fox. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am going to take 
it for granted that this is a gathering of persons of wide experience 
in child caring, every one of whom could pass a civil-service exami- 
nation in the elementary principles of such work and in the customary 
methods of doing it. 

For the past fifteen years people who deal with dependent children 
have thrasned this question out at the annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, and at many of the 
state and local conferences. 

Inspection or supervision is advocated upon the following grounds: 
The prevention and correction of abuses, the check upon irrespon- 
sible power, the need of assurance of fitness for the work involved, 
the prescribing of rules for the conduct of the work, and the raising 
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of the eeneral standard of efficiency, all of which imply concern for 
the weffare of the child, rather than concern for the protection of the 
public against imposition. ^ 

The objections to such inspection or supervision are all carefully 
quaUfied, and are based iipon the fear of the possible political char- 
acter of the state board charged with such duty^ the danger attend- 
ing the exercise of pubUc authority by erratic individuaLs, and the 
fear of official fussiness and red tape. 

We are all agreed as to the right and duty of the State to supervise 
institutions and societies which are in receipt of public funds. The 
question as to inspection of private agencies, which are supported 
entirely by private contributions, seems to resolve itself into one 
of practical utihty. We are all agreed as to the splendid work 
which has been done by private agencies, such as children's aid 
societies, societies to prevent cruelty to children, and orphan asy- 
lums, but we might oraw upon a common fund of experience for 
hundreds of instances of abuse, both by public and private agencies. 
It should be remembered that even a private institution, supported 
entirely by volxmtary contributions, is m a certain sense tne recipient 
of public funds. That is to say, if it is a charitable institution, its 
taxes are remitted, and it receives gratis the service which the rest 
of us have to buy with our taxes. 

The exploitation of the child has not been entirely confined to 
those who would profit by its labor in industries. Societies have 
been formed by needy and seedy individuals which have traded in 
children for selfish ends, and the day of baby farming has not yet 

Eassed away. Even reputable societies have been known to farm 
oys out for ni^ht work in factories, and for employment in other 
occupations, sucn as racing, which are open to serious question from 
the standpoint of environment. We have even heard of some insti- 
tutions wnich have developed their industries to such a successful 
point that the labor of the children has been an important considera- 
tion, and has led them to work the children long hours, under thor- 
oughly unhealthy conditions. The children have been treated as 
thougn they were serving a sentence at hard labor. Of course, all 
of these are most exceptional cases, and yet I suppose that every 
man and woman who has had much experience in caring for depend- 
ent children has come in direct personal contact with some such case 
as I have described. 

The home-finding and child-placing method of deaUne with such 
children is now commonly accepted as the best method of dealing 
with them, because in a natural way it restores the children to their 
normal place as members of the human families^ which are the units 
of our civilization. But it is a method which is peculiarly open to 
abuse and which needs the utmost care and watchfulness for its safe- 
guards. I question the wisdom of handling dependent children 
through any national agency, or even through an agency which is 
doing an interstate business, unless it operates under state authority 
and direction in each State. Take the case of a society which in the 
course of ten years may scatter several thousand child.ren through a 
territory covering an area of a thousand miles. Let us suppose that 
such a society, for financial or other reasons, should be discontinued. 
What happens to the children? Can it reinsure the human risks for 
which it is responsible with other agencies! If a receiver was ap- 
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pointed, would the receiver undertake to recognize the claims of these 
children for protection during their minority at the hands of the par- 
ent society? Would it be anybody's busmess to find out whether 
records of these children had been kept, and what was their present 
status? Do you not know of instances of this kind which have really 
constituted wholesale abandonment of dependent children by benev- 
olent agencies? Or, again, take the case of societies which are organ- 
ized for the protection of children against cruelty and abuse, and 
which, accoraing to our careless custom, have been granted extraor- 
dinary poUce powers, and even magisterial authority. There is no 
2uestion that such societies have done an enormous amount of good, 
an we say that these powers are not at times abused, and should 
there not be some provision for the instant remedy of such abuse? 

I could tell you of cases in which, imder the operation of the fee 
system, agents of such a society have cooperated with a crooked 
justice of the peace and have made arrests and conducted prosecu- 
tions for the sake of the fees involved. Of course, inspection will 
not entirely prevent such abuses. We know that even in state insti- 
tutions wmcn are subject to inspection grave evils sometimes occur, 
but they do not so unchecked and the remedy for them is soon f oimd. 
I think that a large part of the objections to public inspection of 
private institutions and agencies could be removed by a careful defi- 
nition and limitation of the meaning of "inspection." When you 
talk of inspecting the work of such organizations, it mav be inters 

Ereted to mean the actual visitation by the State of children who 
ave been placed in families, which seems to me to be most unwise. 
What the State should do is to make sure that the children who are 

{)laced in families are visited and kept track of, so that the particu- 
ar agency mav have a constant record of the condition of eacn child. 
In the case of an institution, the inspection should be sufficient to 
satisfy the State as to the hi^h character and conduct of the insti- 
tution. The State should make sure that the buildings are sanitary, 
and that thev are provided with proper fire escapes, and that the 
children are being comfortably fea and clothed, and given instruc- 
tion in conformity with the school law. Personally, I believe that every 
child-caring agency should be chartered by the State, and under the 
terms of their charter the agencies should be required to make an 
intelligent annual report to the State. The State should have the 
right to suspend or abolish the charter after thorough investigation 
and a hearing, and the State should have the right to order such an 
investigation and compel the attendance and testimony of witnesses. 
At the same time the State's inspection should be carefuUy defined 
and Umited, so that the evils and abuses of officialism could be 
avoided. 

I don't think we need waste time in considering the Question as 
to the right of the State to interfere on behalf of the cnild. The 
question is one of practical utility. If the advantages of State in- 
spection are thoroughly demonstrated, reputable agencies, whether 
public or private, wm be only too glad to get the benefit of it. After 
all, it is a case of the end justifying the means. 

The Chairman. The secretary will now read topic No. 3. 

The secretary read as follows: 

Should the approval of the state board of charitieB (or other body exercising similar 
power) be neceesary to the incorporation of all child-caring agencies and to an amend- 
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ment of the charter of an exiBting benevolent corporation if it is to include child- 
carine work; and should the care of children by otner than incorporated agencies be 
forbidden? 

The Chairman. The discussion of this subject will be opened by 
Hon. Robert W. Hebberd, for many years secretary of the state board 
of charities of New York and at present commissioner of charities of 
New York City. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OP MR. ROBERT W. HEBBERD, COMMISSIONER OP 

CHARITIES, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. President and members of the conference, presumably I was 
chosen to open the discussion on this subject because New YorK State, 
through legislative enactment, settled these questions satisfactorily a 
good many years ago. 

From time immemorial, it must be confessed, sordid individuals 
have for their own gain exploited dependent childhood. In our own 
State we have seen this spirit manifested both in the institutions for 
dependent children and in the placing movement. Sometimes it had 
led the offender to prison, even though he wore the garb of religion, 
and at other times it has hastened the departure of the culprit rrom 
otir State, but unfortunately to other fields and pastures ^een, where 
he could repeat the offenses which made him notorious m the com- 
munity which he left. 

It was probably such cases as those of Crowley and Ramscar which 
gave us the stringent provisions of section 288 of the Penal Code, 
which in subdivison 2 prohibits the care of children under 12 years of 
age except by public officers or in duly incorporated or licensed 
institutions. 

And this section in another subdivision further provides that no 
institution shall be incorporated for the care of such children except 
with the written consent of the supreme court, upon the certificate of 
approval in writing of the state board of charities. 

The clearly proven vicious placing out of children, full^ explained 
to the legislature in the reports of the state board of charities for 1896 
and 1897, led to the enactment of chapter 264 of the laws of 1898, 
entitled "An act to prevent evils and abuses in the placing out of 
children/' which makes it unlawful for any but incorporated societies 
or poor-law officers to place out children without the consent of the 
state board of charities. 

By this same statute the state board is also given the duty of visit- 
ing children placed out, except by adoption, and empowered to pro- 
hibit persons and corporations who are carrying on placing-out work 
improperly from contmuin^ such work thereafter. 

If it is necessary to require the best citizens in our communities to 
secure charters with the approval of the state authorities to carry on 
banks and insurance companies having the care of finances, why 
should it not, in view of the issues involved, be even more important 
to require a duly approved charter for the care or the placing out of 
children, whose weliare should be regarded as more important than 
the care of money. 

The principle must be clearly recognized that children bereft of 
home and parents are the children of the State, and that only through 
the action of the state legislature in the enactment of general or 
special laws can the lawful custody of such children be given to artifi- 
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cial parents, whether such pai^nts be individuals or institutions. In 
other words, the natural n^hts which parents have in childT^en can 
not be transferred, even with the consent of such parents, without 
such transfer is made in the manner directed by the State through 
statutory enactments. 

This being so, it is clearly the fimction, and I believe a paramount 
duty of the state, to see that such children are cared for properly. 

Tliese laws have worked well in New York State. The old abuses 
have substantially^ disappeared and child-caring work is beingr carried 
on, whether it be in the lorm of institutional activities or in tne plac- 
ing out of children, on a higher plane and in a more proCTessive man- 
ner than ever before in the nistory of our State. TTie inSiuence of the 
state board of charities in this respect has always been, and is now, 
far-reaching for good. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am confident that this question 
should be answered in the affirmative by this conference. 

The Chairman. The discussion will be continued by Mr. Timothy 
D. Hurley, president of the Visitation and Aid Society, of Qiicago. 
[Applause.] 

ADDRESS OP MR. TIMOTHY D. HURLEY, PRESIDENT VISITATION 

AND AID SOCIETY, OP ILLINOIS. 

Mr. Hurley. I was a little misled by the title. As I take it, it kf 
intended to mean all that it says, but to my mind it is a little top- 
broad and too comprehensive. I think there is (juite a distinction 
between child-caring and child-taking institutions. So I have 
drafted my paper on that line. 

This is a Droad, far-reaching subject. It is revolutionary in its 
scope. It attacks practically all of the private eleemosynary and 
church child-caring agencies not incorporated in our countrv. Not- 
withstanding the great scope of the subject, I think we should be 
prepared to take the stand that whenever a child becomes truant, 
neglected, dependent, or delinquent, within the meaning of the law, 
it IS the duty of the state to insist that any person or association 
undertaking to exercise control over such a child should be subject 
to state supervision and control. All such associations should be 
incorporated and should be subject to such supervision and subject 
to like control. 

This jurisdiction should be limited, however, to the above class 
of cases, and should not extend to private schools or orphan asylums 
which confine their work simply to furnishing education and mainte- 
nance for children placed in such institutions by their parents or 
fuardians. So long as these latter institutions do not engage in 
ome-placing work, they are not and should not be classed as cnild- 
caring institutions within the meaning of the present inquiry. A 
parent may be poor, and may, on account of sickness or other cause, 
see fit to temporarily place his child in an institution. This fact, 
however, does not make the child dependent, within the meaning of 
the law, and does not justify the state to interfere with parental 
control in such a case. 

We should keep in mind at all times the prior right of the parent to 
exercise control over his child. Before the State can intenere with 
such control, it must find: 
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First, that such child is truant, neglected, dependent, or delinquent 
within the meaning of the law: and, 

Second, that the parent or legal euardian is unfit to have the care 
and custody of his child, or has neglected and failed to properly care 
for and to provide for the child that training and education contem- 
plated and required by both law and morals. 

The State at the present time, where juvenile courts exist, exercises 
careful supervision over truant and delinquent children and all 
agencies dealing with such children. 

In the case of truant children, they are committed to some person 
especially appointed by the court, and subject at all times to the 
direction ana jurisdiction of the court, or to some institution that is 
maintained, at least in part, by public funds. Such an institution is at 
aU times subject to the visitation of properlv appointed committees, 
and especially by the court conmiitting the chila. 

The delinquent child is likewise placed under the care and control 
of a person especially appointed by the court finding said child delin- 
quent, or to some institution that is maintained at least in part bv 
public funds and is subject at all times to visitation by court officials 
and other properly appointed and accredited committees. 

A child being nuuie a ward of the court because of the death of the 
parents, or other cause, and who is possessed of any property rights, 
18 at all times subject to careful supervision by the court, who has 
jurisdiction of the child. Complete reports as to the condition of the 
child and its propertv are made from time to time by the court. The 
court usually acts through a guardian. His reports, including the 
disposition of the child, are at all times subject to the jurisdiction of 
the court. 

So that we have only the neglected or dependent child who is not 
subject to state supervision under law. There is no good reason 
P^eeping in mind all the time the prior right of the parent to exercise 
jurisaiction over his child) why, when the child is found dependent by 
the court, it should not be made ward of the court and be subject to 
the same careful supervision as is the truant and delinquent child, and 
the child that is possessed of property rights. 

The law of Illinois at the present time provides, section 14, juvenile 
court law: 

No aaKx^iation whose objects embrace the caring for dependent, ne^lected^ or delin- 
c^uent children shall hereafter be incorporated unless the proposed articles of incorpora- 
tion shall first have been submitted to the examination of tne board of state commis- 
sioners of public charities, and the secretary of state shall not issue a certificate of 
incorporation unless there shall first be filed m his office the certificate of said board of 
state commisssioners of public charities that said board has examined the articles of 
incorporation and that in their judgment the incorporators are reputable and respectable 
persons, the proposed work is needed, and the incorporation of such an association is 
desirable and for the public good. Amendments to said articles of incorporation shall 
be subject to like scrutiny. 

All corporations caring for dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children, and which engage in home-placing work, should be required 
to obtain annually the approval of the state board of charities or 
some other state agencv, certifying that they are accredited corpora- 
tions for such work under the law. 

All associations to which children are committed under the Illinois 
juvenile-court law must be so accredited before such commitments can 
be made. 
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The State, in the jurisdiction over dependent children, is not 
advancing a new thought or idea. It has, at all times, exercised 
jurisdiction over all sucn cases. The supreme court of Ulinois in the 
noted case of Cowles v, Cowles, as early as 1846, wherein President Lin- 
coln was counsel for the appellants, announced the law as follows: 



The power of the court of chancery to interfere with and control not onl^ the 
ciatee, out the person and custody of all minora within itojuriediction is of very 
ancient origin, and can not now be Questioned. • « * Wnile the father so c(m- 
ducts himself as not to violate his rignts, the court will not ordinarily interfere with 
his parental control. If, however, by his neglect or abuse, he shows himself not quali- 
fied to take charge of his offspring, the court may interfere and take the in&mt under 
its charge. (Cowles v. Cowles, 3 Gilman, 435.) 

It will thus be seen that it is not necessary for the legislature to 
enlarge on thepowers of the court of chancery in regard to the care 
of chBdren. Tne legislature itself can not deprive tne court of this 
power for the reason, as the same court announced in a subsequent 
case, that: 

The performance of this duty (care of children) is justly regarded as one of the most 
important governmental fimctions, and all institutional limitations must be so under- 
stood and construed as not to interfere with its proper and legitimate exercise. (County 
of McLean v, Humphrey, 104 111.) 

A court of equity (independent of statute) having inherent, original, 
and imlimited jurisdiction, can entertain jurisdiction in a proper case 
over any child alleged to be neglected. The court having ootained 
jurisdiction of the subject, the parents, custodian, and guardian may 
proceed to inquire into the alleged neglect of such child, and determine 
if the parent, legal ^ardian, or custodian is competent to control 
and govern said child, or has failed to provide said child the training 
and education contemplated as provided by law. In case the court 
finds the child neg:lected and that the parents are unable to control 
and govern said cmld, or have failed to provide the necessary training 
and education for said child, it can make said child a ward of the 
court, and thereafter enter such orders as for the best interests of 
said child. So long as the child remains a ward of the court the 
individual, guardian, or association having the care and custody of 
said child may be reauired to account for nis guardianship. 

It is quite clear tnat in an individual case properly oefore the 
court the court may and does exercise its general lurisdiction over 
such a child to an extent to protect the child horn tne harmful influ- 
ences that mav surroimd it. Such being the power of the court 
over individual cases, there does not seem to be any reason why the 
same power should not be extended over all children requiring the 
care and supervision of the court. 

State supervision being once established, it will result in more 
accurate records being kept, more frequent visitation to the children, 
and a more friendly relation between institutions, the court, ana 
the state officials. 

Persons having control and management over institutions should 
not, in m;^ opimon, oppose such state supervision. As a rule such 
oversight is generally nelpful to the institutions. The institutions, 
as a rule, are supported by private contributions, and when these 
institutions are indorsed and accredited by public officials it gives 
them a standing at once before the community. 

Again, every institution that is engaged m this general child- 
caring work should be willing at all times to submit their work to 
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a properly accredited committee for approval. We are all engaged 
in the same line of work, and there is no reason why we should not 
be able to agree on a proper method to pursue. Aa a general rule 
such oversignt and supervision has proved helpful to mstitutions 
throughout the coimtry. 

In case the committee appointed under the law should exceed its 

Sower and authority, their action would be subject to review, and no 
oubt such a body would be called to account by the person or 
authority appointing them. 

What we need in this coimtry, above all other things, is for persons 
engaged in work that pertains to the State to come nearer and closer 
to the state officials. The state officials are anxious and willing at 
all times to honestly and conscientiously perform their duties and 
are open to sug^tion and advice. We need have no fear from any 
properly accreoited and authorized body. 

The Chatrman. Discussion upon topics Nos. 2 and 3 is now 
open to the conference. 

REMARKS OP HON. MYRON T. HERRICK, OP CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Mr. Hebbiok. Ladies and gentlemen, I am somewhat embarrassed 
in appearing before so many experts. My experience is largely the 
result of my connection with state institutions. I wish to say just 
a word on the question of inspection. In Ohio we have, I thmk, 
some 1,200 children in the institution at Lancaster, about 400 at the 

flrls' home at Delaware, and approximately 900 at the Soldiers and 
ailors' Orphans Home at Xenia. I feel that the value of inspection of 
these institutions, as well as of private institutions, can not be over- 
estimated. Of course, in the end it is mainly a question of wise 
inspection, and the inspection should have power behind it. As a 
matter of lact, however, even if the power to correct the evils uncov- 
ered by inspection is lacking, public opinion will force a change. 

I found the unexpected visiting of institutions to be an excellent 
practice. The result of such inspection is evidenced by improved 
conditions not only in the institutions visited but in otners of like 
nature. 

In my opinion it is of great value that the institutions not only be 
inspected, out that the work of the different institutions be compared 
in some way that will bring into prominence the merits and faiuts of 
each. 

I also believe that these charitable institutions should be incor- 
porated, and that they should be incorporated under the supervision 
of the state board of charities. Some of those interested in private 
institutions are fearful of the tendency of inspection by the State 
and of enforced incorporation under state laws. They are incUned 
to think that the fostering care of the State will remove the charitable 
impulse that prompts so many individuals to support private institu- 
tions. This IS a danger that we must very carefully guard against. 
There are many private institutions that are doing a splendid work, 
and we must do nothing that will interfere in any way with their 
usefulness. The responsibility that now rests on the shoulders of 
the trustees of these institutions must not be shifted. So far as they 
are concerned the care of the State should be only for the purpose of 
offering suggestions and supplying needed information. The debt 

s. Doc 721, eo-2 — 6 
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of the country to the benevolent people behind private institutions 
is inestimable. We should permit notning to interfere with the spirit 
that prompts the labor and self-sacrifice of these people. [Applause.] 

The Chaibman. The chair will recognize Mr. Meigs Y. Grouse, 
superintendent Cincinnati Children's Home. 

Mr. Cbouse. I would like to ask a question of Mr. Butler. Man^ 
of us are in sympathv with this matter of inspection of private insti- 
tutions. I am speaking for one of them. The only thing that I 
apprehend is that which has been alluded to several tunes this after- 
noon, namelv, the making of a public record of the foster homes into 
which the cnildren have been placed. How do they manage it in 
Indiana? How do they keep that from becoming a matter of public 
information? How do they keep that confidential? 

The Chairman. By unanimous consent, Mr. Butler may answer 
the question. 

Mr. BuTLBB. I will say that I can answer the inquiry in just a 
word — ^the law provides tnat the state board of charities may keep it 
secret. 

The Chairman. The chair will recognize Doctor McKenna, of New 
York. 

REMARKS OF DR. CHARLES F. McKENNA, SECRETARY CATHOLIC 

HOME BUREAU, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. MgKenna. It would seem like an act of gross disorder to dra^ 
from the end of the programme a question set down there and substir 
tute it here, but I fina that question 14 is at least a corollary of 

Suestion 2, to which we are speaking, and question No. 3 abo. 
besides Mr. Fox has touched upon it. On that subject I would like, 
as a representative of a placing-out society, while recognizing fully 
and desiring strongly this inspection and control, to appeal to sta^ 
boards of charities not to make the conditions of entrance into their 
States by the home-finding societies so onerous that it is practically 
impossible to place children in them. In one case it was stated that 
the infeasibility of the process required was purposely ordained so, to 
forbid placing out, which I think was not very honest. The prohi- 
bition m the law might have been plainly stated at once. This pro- 
hibition of placing out is ungenerous and not in accord with the 
spirit of our institutions or in accord with the spirit of reciprocity. 
It is very apt to produce some loss to the State itself which prescribes 
such a law. 

One argument by the principal speaker to question No. 3 was that 
the necessity for such provisions of bonding arose from the situations 
which might come about that in the future the particular society 
placing that child might ^o out of business and it could not insure 
its ris&. It is a question in my mind whether vou could not transfer 
by a proper bond for the performance of the duty of the institution 
in the care of the child, if that did happen. On that principle tiiere 
are many good works that would not be performed at all if we grew 
fearsome of what might happen if we died before we had compkted 
what we started out to do. 

I hope the committee on resolutions will find it wise to surest to 
the state boards of charities to accept the fijidings of a conference 
like this and as far as possible to make their laws of a certain standard 
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and uniformity which wiU provide aU the checks that are needed 
and yet that wiQ not ordaiii that in a State where I could attach a 
locomotive to a car of dynamite and carry it through the State with- 
out the slightest check or oversight I can not bring in a car of lovely 
fittle children. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. I think the chair must not permit a further dis- 
cussion of topic No. 14 at this time, because tnat is annoimced for 
discussion to-morrow. 

Mr. Herbick. Do you know whether it is the ])urpose to obtain 
the concensus of this meeting on these various topics oy votes t 

The Chairman. It was not the expectation of the committee on 
arrangements that there would be a vote until the committee on 
resolutions reports, which it will do at 4 o'clock to-morrow afternoon, 
after which there will be time for a discussion of that report ana 
action thereon. 

I think we should continue the discussion of topic No. 3 specifically, 
and reserve topic No. 14 for further discussion to-morrow afternoon. 
Does anyone desire to speak further on topics Nos. 2 and 31 I will 
ask that hereafter the speakers limit their remarks to three minutes, 
if possible. The chair recognizes Mr. Montgomery, of Michigan. 

REMARKS OP MR. JOHN BARRETT MONTGOMERY, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT MICHIGAN STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Mr. MoNTOOMEBY. As a representative of one of the largest child- 
placing agencies in this country, I consider it my duty to sav just 
a wora or two about the Michigan system of child-saving, which I 
have the honor to superintend. 

The Michigan state public school has supervision at the present 
time of about 1,400 children, 200 of whom are in the institution, the 
remainder in family homes, and I firmly believe, as one speaker has 
already said, that the importance of close supervision of dependent 
children in family homes can not be overestimated, and woidd add 
that close supervision of pubUc institutions and private charities 
which have for their purpose the placing of dependent children in 
family homes can not be overestimated. The Michigan state pubhc 
school placed out in family homes during the past year over 500 chil- 
dren^ and although the homes were selected with the greatest care 
possible, still about a third of the placements were transfers, which 
goes to show that no matter how careful the agency may be in its 
placement of children, only about two-thirds of them will find con- 
genial homes the first time, and that close and intelligent supervision 
IS required to adjust the other third to proper home conditions. 
The supervision of pubhc institutions, children s homes, etc.^ is also 
of great importance to make sure that the children may find m them 
the necessary physical and intellectual care and training to fit them 
for normal home life and future citizenship. 

I am pleased to say that Michigan has ooth home and institution 
supervision and imder the laws ror the government and control of 
the Michigan state pubhc school, the Michigan system is a component 
part of the pubUc-school system of the State, and under the super- 
vision of the state superintendent of pubhc instruction. 

The Chaibman. The chair will recognize Mrs. Barrett, of Alexan- 
dria, Va. 
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REMARKS OP MRS. KATE WALLER BARRETT, GENERAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FLORENCE CRITTENTON MISSION. 

Mrs. Babbett. I want briefly to say a word in behalf of the inspec- 
tion of private institutions which have the care of children. I repre- 
sent 78 private institutions, all of which care for some children. If 
there is one thing that impresses me in my work with private institu- 
tions for caring for children, it is the need of state supervision. 
[Applause.] I come across the need of it almost every day of my life. 
Only the other day in a city not far from here, at 10 o'clock at night, 
the doorbell ran^' and when I answered it there stood on the step a 
little colored girl 13 years old. In her hands she held a pasteboard 
shoe box that contained all her earthly possessions. When I asked 
the history of the child, she told me that she had been in three private 
institutions for the care of children in that State. The State has a 
board of charities, but with no authority over private institutions; I 
believe not over even those that receive pubUc money. I could not 
beUeve the storv the child told me. The next morning I started out. 
with a friend or mine, not known to these various institutions, and 1 
visited the three, and I found that the child's story was true. She 
had been placed in a half dozen homes. None of those who placed her 
had taken proper care or supervision of the child, and at the last 
home into which she was placed the people moved into the country 
and turned her out into the street^ without any place to ^o, and she 
came to the Florence Crittenton Mission. I took the child in and we 
have had her now four or five months. Physically she was in a bad 
condition, but she has the making of a useful woman in her. All the 
lack of care and of training that she had had came about because of 
the inefficiency or the oversight of the institutions that had handled 
her. 

Under proper state supervision I do not beheve many such cases 
as that would be possible, and so I most earnestly plead with every 
man and woman m this audience — it does not matter how much it 
may cost you— to use your influence in behalf of state supervision 
of private institutions, particularly of private institutions tnat have 
child caring as their principal work. I want to make that appeal 
from the very bottom of my heart, because I have had so much 
experience lately with children who have been placed in homes by 
indifferent societies and have not had the proper supervision after 
having been so placed. A private institution has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain by pubUc investigation. [ApplauseJ 

The Chairman. The Cnair recognizes Mr. Stahmann, of Missouri. 

REMARKS OF REV. C. C. STAHMANN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT 

MISSOURI CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Stahmank. I come from a State that has no state supervision. 
We adjoin a State that has a splendid supervision, the State of 
Illinois, and we are frequently placed in contact with the workers in 
that State. I want to express mj gratitude to this conference for 
the opportunitv of considering this subject, and I trust that strong 
resolutions will be formed and passed nere fixing this state super- 
vision. 

I represent a private charity, the Children's Home Society of 
Missouri, and I speak for this society and for many other societies 
along that line, that they would welcome just such state supervision. 
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Supervision would benefit our State from another viewpoint, 
namely; that the unscrupulous soliciting ^oing on at the present 
time would be severely handicapped and charitably inclined people 
would no longer be imposed upon. The other day I was informed 
that in the cit^ of St. Louis there is a kind of trust that solicits 
for charitable institutions. They have invited other persons to 
join them so that they can fix their price and carry on tne method 
of fleecing people, as I call it; methodically; and if we have state 
supervision this matter will be regulated. Only such institutions as 
can bear the light will exist or continue to exist; and for that reason 
I am glad; I am thankful, that this subject has been brought up here 
this afternoon. 

The Chairman. The chair will recognize Mrs. Schoff; of Phila- 
delphia. 

REMARKS OP MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 

CONGRESS OP MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Sghoff. I want to emphasize my appreciation of state super- 
vision. It is a matter which has engaged our attention in Pennsyl- 
Tania, where we have been working to get that supervision over our 
agencies. I am sure that the private institutions need supervision as 
well as the public institutions. We are expecting to introduce a bill 
in the legislature this winter in that direction. 

I ^o want to make another point; which, it seems to me, is very 
important, in regard to juvenile courts, which are becoming universal. 
Their power has not yet been fulljr imderstood. We do not transfer 
land without making a record of it, and no child should be perma- 
nently transferred from his own home without making^ the transfer a 
matter of record to which reference could be made. Kecords should 
not be in a private society only. We should make it a law that all 
child-placing societies should go into the juvenile court and either get 
their sanction as to the placing of a child or make their report as to 
where the child is placed, so that in each coimty juvenile court there 
would be a record of the children placed, which could be used by 
people in looking them up in after years. Property interests and 
renewal of ties of blood make this necessary. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The Chair will recognize Mr. Loomis; of Newark. 
N.J. 

FRANK D. LOOMIS, GENERAL SECRETARY CHILDREN'S BUREAU, 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Mr. LooMis. State inspection of child-caring agencies should be 
made for two reasons: First; in behalf of the welfare of the child who 
must be cared for; and, second, in behalf of the general social welfare 
as affected by the work of the child-caring agency. 

It has frequently been found that child-caring societies keep 
children as if tney were charitable wards when the parents themselves 
are abundantly able to provide for them. If such parents pay a 
dollar or two a month; it is represented that they are paying the 
board, although the actual cost per month for each child is usually 
$10 or $12. iTius homes are deliberately broken without justification, 
wldle the public pays the cost. 

So long as the cmld remains in his own home the State supervises 
him in many ways which are discontinued if the child is removed to 
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an institution. For instance, while in the custody of his own natural 

Earents the State requires that the child shall attend school regularly. 
>ut if the child is transferred to the custody of a child-caring agency 
the control of the State in that regard ceases. The institution can 
maintain almost any kind of a school and send the child according to 
its own convenience. It reports only to itself. Surely state super- 
vision of the care of children should he exercised as carefully in benalf 
of the child as when he is in the custody of his own parents and in his 
natural home. 

Moreover, in the placing out of children, children of the age of 10 
or 11 years are frequently put in homes where they are never sent to 
school. In remote rural communities the state laws regarding edu- 
cation are not always enforced, and while a parent may send his own 
boys to school he keeps the strange boy at home to help with the 
chores: or girls of tender age have l^en placed with respected families 
in the best of cities where they are registered as servants and treated 
as such. They do not come under the supervision of the truant 
officer, because he has no way of knowing that they are there. 

Certainly the welfare of the child and the welfare of the conmiunity 
are concerned in the inspection of all child-caring agencies. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Chairman. The chair will recognize Rabbi Hirsch, of Illinois. 

REMARKS OP RABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH, MEMBER OP THE BOARD OP 
COMMISSIONERS OP CHARITIES OP ILLINOIS. 

Mr. HmsGH. Speaking for the Illinois state board of charities, and 
entirely from that point of view, I want to indorse what Mr. Butler 
said in his paper. That is an accurate photograph of our own experi- 
ence, and I earnestly indorse all that he has said and all of his recom- 
mendations. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Unless some one especiaUy desires to speak the 
chair is disposed to call for the next topic. The last topic for discus- 
sion to-day is of a somewhat different character. Will the secretary 
kindly read topic No. 8? 

The secretary read as follows: 

Should child-caring agencies aim to cooperate with each other, and with other 
affencieB of social betterments for the purpose of diminishing or removing altogether 
the causes of orphanage or child destitution, and child delinquency? 

The Chairman. Before calling on the next speaker I wish to give 
notice to Judge De Lacy that I am going to ask him to participate in 
this discussion. 

The discussion of this topic will be opened by Doctor Henderson, 
whom you all know. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OP PROP. CHARLES B. HENDERSON, PH. D., PRESIDENT 

national CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, as has been 
intimated already by Mr. Folks, we enter, in the discussion of the 
eighth topic, on a question which opens up an entirely different field. 
We have been discussing the child-caring agencies, Both public and 
private; we have considered the state, the municipal, and the private 
mstitutions for caring for children who are dependent, neglected, de- 
fective, and delinquent* We enter now upon an entire^ different 
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phase of the question, the means of preventing orphanage and of 
preventing the child from growing up m bad surroxmdings through 
Ignorance and neglect. 

Private charity and public charity can do a ^at deal to relieve 
distress which has already occurred; but our fnend Doctor Devine 
has pointed out in his Principles of ReUef a very important considera- 
tion, that charity at its best, in its most splendid forms, in its great- 
est and largest sweep, cares only for exceptional cases. If it were 
otherwise, society would sink beneath the burden which is imposed 
upon it by the miseries of those who have been neglected and who 
need social help. 

The time when every effort will count for the most is before the 
orphana^ has occurred. The studies of investigators both abroad 
and in this country show that orphanage, dependence, anddelinauency 
are due to causes which cannot be touched by any form of charity Imown 
in modem society. It is indeed true that we can go into the homes 
and help them. It is a good thing for us, as we have discussed this 
afternoon, to help the poor mother to perform the best service she 
can render to society. If it is necessarjr to have help, then let us 
not, as in some of the States is done, permit some of the little children 
to go into factories and to work themselves to death in order to help 
support the family. The family must be supported, the mother must 
be cared for, but not at the cost of the children. Nor, on the other 
side, shall the childreoi be supported at the cost of the mother's life. 
She can be engaged in better work, it may be, than in scrubbing, or 
some such tasK, which the charitable society may secure for ner. 
It may be that her best service for society, as well as to the children, 
is in that employment in which she alone can render the best help 
to life, that is, in the care of the children that she has brought into 
the world. But private charity can not help adequately. It is true 
that charity is not useless. The dirty back yards can be transformed 
into paradises of roses. In many instances home ambition can be 
inspired bv loving and faithful service. The fimction of the private 
charity, wnether an institution or a placing-out society, is not to take 
the place of the general movement of society, but to supplement it 
and to assist where it fails. That is all it can do. 

Two causes of domestic ruin are disease and accident. The child 
breaks down because the home has suffered, and the home is spoiled 
verv often as the consequence of causes which charitv can not relieve 
ana can not touch. For example, we must care for children who 
inherit physical defects, we must care for children who are in families 
where the income is insufficient. Is that enough? When we have 
reported upon the immediate condition, have we done our fuU duty 
as probation officers of the juvemle court, as friendlv visitors in the 
home, as charity workers? Are we not, before all others, responsible 
to the community? Is it not our duty to go back to the owners of 
great industries, manufactures, mines, the commercial interests of 
the land, and say: ''You have thrown upon us the result of disease, 
and you have no right to do it; you have thrown upon us and our 
institutions the result of accidents that might have oeen prevented 
[applause]; you have thrown upon us the result of neglect?" 

In no important country in the civilized world, except in our own 
beloved country, can it be said that when the working man has been 
worn out by industry, or by disease and injury incident to his occupa- 
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tion. that he and his family, or his orphan children, must bear the 
whole brunt and burden of that loss and of that neglect. 

For myself — and I believe when you have thought it out you will 
say with me, every one of you, every man and woman — I say that 
that is a disgrace to our nation, that is a shame, and so far as we are 
concerned at this conference it shall go no longer without our most 
earnest and unanimous protest. [Applause.] 

The great man whom we admire apart from all political and par- 
tisan considerations, and who has just called us together, has again 
and again spoken upon this subject, calling the attention of Congress, 
of the legislators, of citizens everywhere, to these — shall I speak of 
them as I feel? — to these infamies of our American civilization. It 
is simply because we have not thought about it that they continue. 
There is ''evil wrought by want of thought as well as by want of 
heart,'' and if it is the business of anyone to speak on benalf of the 
removal of the causes of orphanage, the causes of neglect, the causes 
of disease, the causes of tne breaking down of family life in this 
coimtry, it is those like ourselves, who day by day in our different 
walks in charity service have made these discoveries. They have 
rolled in upon us like an ocean flood, and we are trying to deal with 
them as well as we can. In the institutional work, m doling out 
baskets full of food, in visiting homes of distress with relief, we are 
doing all we can; but it is too late. It is too late. Many of the 
accidents, many of the cases of disease on the part of the father and 
mother, might have been prevented if in our trades we had had as 
good protection laws in regard to these matters as they have in some 
countries. Many of these cases of orphanage and of neglect might 
never have been thrown upon our charity if we had laws of compen- 
sation or insurance equal to the best. They say we can not do as 
they do in Germany, we can not do as they have already done in 
France, we can not ^o as they have done even in England. But I 
say that we, the richest of them all, may not do as they do. I am 
not asking for a slavish imitation of their methods of protecting the 
family before the calamity has fallen with its deadly weight. We 
want something different from that. When we, a nation with 
larger wealth and with wealth more rapidly growing than that of 
any other nation, come to recognize our responsibilities we shall not 
do like Grermany, we shall not do like England or France. We shaD 
do vastly better. Much more splendid thmgs we will do. 

There are many other things we might do, forms of cooperation we 
might speak of locally in the State and in the nation. We have come 
together not merely to tinker with the evils that have fallen on us; 
not merely to deal with the symptoms that are manifest upon the 
surface. The topic which has been proposed for me requires me to 
call to your attention — and in your faces I find the most hearty 
response — the remoter causes, to means of changing the conditions 
about us; conditions which are guilty of the blood of the children, 
guilty of causing the tears of the mother and of the widow; we are to 
lay the responsioility on the commerce and industry of our country, 
wnich is fully able and, I believe, willing to carry it. When the mat- 
ter is brought home to them the merchant princes and the captains 
of our industry will be among the first, not only to do what the law 
requires, but as you will find m England, France, and Germany, even 
more than the law can require. [Applause.] 
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The Chaibman. The next speaker on this subject is Hon. Thomas 
W. Hynes, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDRESS OP HON. THOMAS W. HYNES, PRESIDENT SUPERIOR 
COUNCIL ST. VINCENT DB PAUL SOCIETY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Mr. Hynes. I wish to make an explanation. Until I arrived here 
this afternoon I was not aware that I was still expected to speak on 
this subject, and so I feel that I owe it to this audience and to myself 
to make this apology. While sitting here I have been tiying to 
collect a few thoughts. 

The question of cooperation among child-caring agencies is one that 
is Terv difficult to treat. To save cnildren in their homes is a most 
laudable and praiseworthy aim. That is the object, or, at least, 
should be the object, of every society that has the interests of chil- 
dren at heart. Wherever possible, I believe, that is being done; but 
in many cases, as is well known, it is not possible at present so to do. 

Cooperation could be, and should be, employed by all societies in 
the reporting of cases of destitution among children to sister socie- 
ties. Some means might be suggested by which employment could 
be obtained for the head of a destitute family, or temporary aid 
loaned where needed to bridge over immediate want, so that the 
members of such a family might be kept in their own home. 

Tlie Question of removing altogether the causes of orphanage is of 
course oeyond the power of man to solve. This goes to the more 
complex question of the uncertainty of life. Manv parents of young 
chilaren are called from this life. We can not fathom the reason for 
this, but beUeve it the act of an all-wise Providence. No power on 
earth can prevent this, as we know. 

When the children in such cases are not taken in charge by relatives, 
then the citjr or one of the many societies organized for tbiat purpose 
should provide a place for them, and in laimess to the cnilaren, 
as well as to the memory of the deceased parents, that home or insti- 
tution should be one under the care of those of the same religious 
belief as that of the parents and in which the children have oeen 
trained; they to remam in that home or institution imtil a proper 
private home can be provided. 

Many societies are doing noble work among the poor, aiding them 
in retaining their homes; and I am a strong advocate of the prmciple 
that the homes of the poor should not be broken up until all hope of 
keeping the family together be lost; and that weaknesses on the part 
of either parent, when not entirely vicious or criminal, should not 
be an excuse for withholding aid. 

One suggestion that has often come to my mind is that where the 
father of a family criminally refuses to support those dependent 
upon him, or deserts his wife and children, such head of family 
should be committed to a penal institution and bound to labor, the 
proceeds of such labor to oe paid over to the dependent wife and 
children, instead of, as now. giving the benefit of such labor to the 
State, while the family is lert destitute. This is a movement which, 
I believe, should have the support of all child-caring agencies, so 
that through their cooperation a measure having this object in view 
might be obtained through the aid of the state legislatures. Such 
a measure would in many cases be a cure for destitution. 
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With that in mind, the state commission of prisons of New York 
State (of which imtil recently I had the honor of being a member) 
has taken steps to have such a reconmiendation brought to the 
attention of Governor Hughes. 

As to the question of cnild delinquency, I think it is generally 
agreed that the lack of moral training in some of our schools and in 
many of our homes is responsible for most of the lapses among the 
young. Poverty, of course, plays a large part in this also, as the 
children are compelled to go to work at a very early age and before 
they are either mentallv or physically equipned for the struggle of 
life, and naturally they tall by the wayside. The matter of rentiorces 
poor f amiUes to live m apartments too small for their needs, which 
results in the children (the boys, at any rate) being obliged to spend 
most of their leisure time on the streets, and too often mey get into 
bad company and thus find their way to the courts. 

I do not suppose that such a conference as this can do much more 
than direct puoUc attention to the importance of this child-caring 
question; but I trust that those interested will take such measures 
in their own locaUties as the particular problems that they have to 
meet require. 

The CSsAiBMAN. On behalf of the committee on arrangements, I 
desire to say that while at first sight it might seem a Uttle ambitious 
for us to attempt to control the causes of orphanage, that is not an 
impossibility. For instance, if we could push to a successful conclu- 
sion the campaign for the prevention of tuberculosis, we should have 
diminished the number of orphans and half orphans in our institutions 
in some cities by 52 per cent. That is one sort of orphanage which 
we thought might be brought in some degree imder control. 

I shall ask Judge De Lacy if he will kindly take part in the discussion 
of this subject. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OP HON. WILLIAM H. DE LACY, JUDGE OP THE JUVB- 

NILE COURT, DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Judge De Laot. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen. In making 
an explanation in behalf of the committee the chairman has stated 
somewhat the argument that I would have advanced for leaving the 
proposition in its present phraseology. It is a very good thing for 
orpnan asylums and other child-caring agencies to cooperate with any 
movement that will prevent orphanage (and I use the term advisedly) 
that will prevent child destitution, that will prevent child delinquency. 

When called to my feet a few minutes ago I had occasion to refer 
to the fact that in our Declaration of Independence we stated that 
everyone had certain inahenable ri^ts — the right to life, to liberty, 
and to the pursuit of happiness. Further, we state in that famed 
document, that for the conservation of these rights TOvemments 
have been established, and that, when the government railed to per- 
form its duty in this regard it was the right of society to displace the 
government and place a more efficient one in its stead. 

It is therefore the supreme concern of the state to preserve the 
lives of its citizens. As has been so well said and so eloquently said 
by the scholarly Doctor Henderson, we do not do our duty by our 
fellow-members in the community, unless we look back and discover 
the real cause of orphanage and do, as far as it lies in the power of the 
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state, to remove them. There are a great many troubles and a ^at 
many complaints laid at the door of rrovidence of which IVoyidence 
is entirely guiltless. [Applause.] 

Now, as your chairman has very well said^ those who have to 
do with the large questions of caring for the child, should ally them- 
selves with the tuberculosis movement, and so I would add any other 
movement that looks to the conservation of life — the sanitary hous- 
ing movement, for instance. Thev should lend themselves to any 
campaign of education that would show the fallacy of our present 
policy of free contract. Think of talking of a free contract between 
the head of a factory with a million dollars in bank and the poor 
girl who is going into the factory to earn her week's wage! They 
are not on a level. She must go in that place because there is no 
other in which she can earn her daily bread. She must go there 
whether or not the management of the factory disregards the laws 
for the safeguarding of machinery so that she dv her skirts will not 
be carried into the rapid revolutions of the machineiy and her limb 
torn off, or perhaps ner life crushed out. A very youns ^1 was 
brought into the court begging on the street because her rather had 
been olinded and incapacitated by an accident in the mines. 

It seems to me it is a very important matter for us who are deeply 
interested in the child, to safeguard those who are the child's real 
wealth, its real embodiment of value — ^its parents, or its other bread- 
winners. We must make laws that recognize that the child has 
rights to its parents, to its benefactors. 

rfow, I will leave the matter of child destitution for the last and 
say a word regarding the importance of the institutions, of child- 
placing agencies, and of probation officers and juvenile court agents 
generidly, allying themselves, as to a preventive measure, to the cam- 
paign for the institution of playgrounds. Certainly playgroimds 
should be more widely distributed throughout our cities, in which 
in order that life may oe carried on propeny, a great many laws and 
regulations become necessary that are unknown in country districts, 
and a ereat many lintiitations are placed upon children that render 
the children all the more Uable to violate the law, and^ consequently, 
to be brought into the juvenile courts. If we are going to take the 
children on the streets to prevent them from playing ball in the 
streets and engaging in other childish pastimes that are but the 
expression of their God-given activity and energy, then I say in the 
name of common justice we must anord them opportunity to carry 
on these activities in the playgrounds. 

Further than that, we nave not gone far enough in the matter of 
the prevention of child delinquency until we follow our friends across 
the water, the Grermans, in the establishment of trade schools, so 
that the youths between fourteen and twenty-one will have placed 
at their disposal an opportunity to learn a trade and to learn to use 
their energies for the good of their fellows, and, consequently, for 
their own prosperity and well-being. [Applause.] 

Now. just a word about child destitution. I want to say that here 
in the District of Columbia we are working as far as in us Ues to re- 
move child destitution which arises by the failure of the father of 
a family to do his dutv. We have here a law making it a misde- 
meanor for a father to rail to support his wife or children without just 
cause. It is made a misdemeanor, and it is punishable by a fine as 
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much as $500, or imprisonment at hard labor in the workhouse for a 
period of one year, or both, and the court is empowered to direct that 
the fine or a part of it be given to the family, or, if the man be com 
mitted to the workhouse, that 50 cents a day be paid to his family 
for each day that he works there. I want to say that that is an 
admirable law^ and I want to say if the children are fed in the home 
they are less likely to so into the streets to beg or steal or otherwise 
violate the law. We nave to-day on the reUef roll of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia over 400 families that would other- 
wise be a burden on the taxpayers of this District. In the last fiscal 
vear we had 663 of these cases ; 590 were placed on probation, and it 
became necessary to send only 73 to the workhouse, and most of those 
73 were chronic drunks, and every such one got a six months' sentence. 

And I want to call yoxir attention to the fact that after a month 
has been spent within the kindly walls of that institution, where they 
go to bed regularly and get up regularly and get three meals a day 
regularly and they have tne discipune of daily cxirative work, if they 
have come to the conclusion that it is best for them to try to take 
care of their famiUes and to fulfill the obUgations to the woman that 
they incurred when they made the marriage vows voluntarily at the 
altar, and they write me a letter to this effect, I consent to their 
making some sort of an arrangement so that they can be paroled and 
return to their famiUes just as the 590 placed on probation. They 
take the pledge, if a cause has been the drink habit, or, if another 
woman, tnat they promise to leave her alone. Further than that, 
each is required on Saturday night to go to the desk sergeant of the 
precinct in which he Uves and pay there a stipulated sum, and he is 
made to understand that when ne goes to the desk sergeant that offi- 
cer will observe whether or not he is doing what he should and will 
let me know. So that if he fails to keep his promise I will know it. 
This stipulated simi goes to the family without any deduction for 
costs. Under that practice $21,888.56 were paid last year to depend- 
ent families. [Appiause.[ 

I want to say tnat in the development of this work of trying to 
prevent child destitution, we have used the police force of tne city, 
the men who are down among the people everywhere, and there is 
no greater or more widespread factor for social betterment in the 
community than the policeman [Applause]; and I have the sympa- 
thetic aid of every man who wears the shield in the city of Washmgton 
in the enforcement of the nonsupport law. They are doing noble 
work in this behalf. 

I do not want to take your time any longer, but I just wanted to 
advance a few reasons to show why orphan asylums, why child- 
placing institutions, why, in a word, everybody seeking to aid the 
child, should not only ao his own particular work, but should come 
up into the great open and join hands with the vast brotherhood, 
endeavoring to build up our people, our citizenship, and our country 
under the guidance of that noblest and best example of American 
citizenship, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Tne Chairman. The chair will recognize Father White, supervisor 
of Catholic charities, of Brooklyn. I think that after Father White 
has spoken I will return to the three-minute rule. 
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REMARKS OP REV. WILLIAM J. WHITE, D. D., SUPERVISOR OP 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES, OP BROOKLYN. N. Y. 

Doctor Whttb. I want to say that I agree most cordially with the 
remarks made by Professor Henderson, and am perfectly willing to 
agree to the suspension of the rule regarding tne time limit. In 
every community there are men who are public-spirited citizens, en* 
gaged in work for the advancement of the community^ acting as 
managers of institutions having the care of dependent children, who 
are at the same time in their private capacity as employers of labor 
paying less than a living wage, and are, therefore^ responsible for a 
good many of these chudren getting into these institutions. [Ap- 
plause.] 

^ This is not always the fault of the individual. It is the fault, some- 
times, of an xmdeveloped social conscience. It is the fault, in a great 
degree, of the system. I suppose it sounds ridiculous to some to say 
that organized labor is an agency for social betterment, and yet I 
think when we come to realize the work of organized labor in building 
up^ a standard of living, we will imderstand that it helps to keep the 
children out of these institutions. [Applause.] 

As a matter of fact, in the industrial depression through which we 
have just passed, I foimd that the men who went to the wall quickest, 
the men who were compelled to break up their homes after one or 
two weeks of lack of work, were unskilled laborers; and the men who 
were able to hold out and keep their f amiUes together were those who 
belonged to the union and had something laid by for a rainy day. 
So I Slink we are not altogether out of place in encouraging organ- 
ized labor. I do not mean to go so far as to ask our indorsement of 
all the methods of organized labor, but in an individual capacity we 
can recognize the fact that a Uving wage ought to be paia, and we 
should recomize the power of organized labor in helping to see that 
it is paid. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The chair will recognize Commissioner Neill, the 
Commissioner of Labor of the United States. 

REMARKS OP HON. CHARLES P. NEILL, UNITED STATES COMMIS- 
SIONER OP LABOR. 

Mr. Nbill. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, since the 
topic now under consideration is not again to he brought up in this 
discussion, I want to take advantage of these moments merely to 
emphasize a point that Professor Henderson very strikingly broi:^ht 
out in his adoress and to which Father White has also called attention. 

There is one cause of dependency which could to such a large 
d^ee be eliminated and the existence of which is such a glaring 
and discreditable example of social injustice that I think cnarity 
workers everywhere should earnestly cooperate with the other forces 
that are now endeavoring to remove this cause. I refer to the 
numerous cases of dependency that occur everv year as the result 
of industrial accidents. Day after day, month after month, and 
year after year, our high-pressure industrial system goes on, steadily 
maiming and killing its victims, so that the figures annually mount 
up into the thousands. Many of those killed or permanently dis- 
abled are comparatively young men^ who were working for so small 
a wage that they have oeen imable to make any adequate provision 
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for their familes, or, in case of death, for the widows and orpjhans 
they leave behind, and in the case of the younger men especially, 
the orphans are likely to be children of tender years^ who for a con- 
sideraole time to come will be imable to do anything for the support 
of themselves or their widowed mothers. Tne fact that the wife 
and children of any self-respecting and self-supporting wage-earner, 
whose life is offered up as part of the inevitable sacrifice that indus- 
try, even under the best conditions, necessarily entails, should become 
an object of charity, should be a source of shame to the conmiunity 
that permits it, and it is a sad conimentary on our industrial insti- 
tutions. Even as these innocent victims accept your charity, they 
have the right to feel that they are the victims of an injustice, and 
that our method of relieving them is literally adding insult to injury. 

There should be laws in every State of the Union that would com- 
pel each industry itself to provide for these human losses and to pay 
adequate compensation to the wives and children of its victims. As 
Professor Henderson has said, the United States has the unenviable 
distinction of being the one industrial coimtry in the civilized world 
in which the care of a family left without a breadwinner through 
industrial accident could arise as a problem of charity. Every other 
industrial country has made provisions in its laws by which compen- 
sation is paid to such families as a right and not as a charity. At 
every European conference dealing with the question of employers' 
liability and compensation to the families of mjured workmen, the 
delegates point to the United States as the one striking example of a 
nation shamefully backward in this respect. 

This topic is particularly ripe for oiscussion at this time, as in 
several States in the Union it is being very seriously disciissed, and 
bills for remedying the existing conditions have been or will be in a 
very short time introduced into the legislatures of a number of States. 
The present, therefore, seems a very opportune time for all those 
engaged in any charitable work to cooperate in the various States 
with all other organizations that are struggling for any form of lia- 
bility or compensation act that wiU help U> eliminate this frequent 
cause of dependency and at the same time remove a cause of reproach 
that all other countries have already blotted out. 

The Chairman. The chair will recognize Mrs. Macfarland of the 
Board of Children's Guardians of the District of Columbia. 

REMARKS OP MRS. H. B. F. MACFARLAND, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF CHILDREN'S GUARDIANS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mrs. Maofabland. I think, Mr. Chairman, that there is an orphan- 
age which is very much sadder than that which comes to children 
who are deprived, of their parents by death in its ordmary forms or 
by accident, and that is the orphanage of the child who is unlawfully 
bom. In the Board of Chiloren's Guardians since we began our 
work — and Congress created us fifteen years ago — we have had 
great numbers or iUigitimate children to care for, so that it is a very 
serious economic question. During a recent board meeting a motion 
was brought forward and passed and sent to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia asking them that they request of Congress 
legislation making it a crime to become the parent oi an unlawfully 
bom child in the District of Columbia. 
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I think when we are considering Questions of orphanage and means 
of removing its causes, that we womd do well to go right back to the 
beginning and consider this. Ought it not to be made a crime in 
every State in the United States to bring a child into the world 
unlawfully bomt LUe is hard enough at the very best for the average 
person, and when a child comes into the world handicapped in this 
way it is almost impossible to rise above it. I do hope the confer- 
ence will express itself on this line. ^ [Applause.] 

To become the parent of an illi^timate child is a crime, one of the 
worst and most far reaching of crimes, and the law ought to declare 
it a crime, and provide for its punishment even though there may be 
difficulites of doing^so. 

The Chairman. The chair will recognize Professor Thurston, of 
Illinois. 

REMARKS OP MR. HENRY W. THURSTON, CHIEF PROBATION 

OFFICER JUVENILE COURT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Thurston. Just one jpoint in relation to child delinquency. 
Judge De Lacy and others have spoken of the playgrounds and of 
positive means of activity for the children, and I would like to call 
attention to the practice m our city of so many men and women sim- 
pljp" contributing tor the purposes of profit and gain to the passions of 
cmldren and elder people. [Applause.] Now, whatever might be 
our ideas as to laws respecting elder people, we are all agreed that 
men and women who, simply tor the purposes of gain, pander to the 
passions of children should be relentlessly prosecuted. Therefore it 
IS that in Chicago and in some other cities the juvenile protective 
league work is the most hopeful phase, in addition to this playground 
work and to other positive activities in child-delinquency problems. 
I hope before this conference is over that Mrs. Bowen, who is in the 
conference, will tell you something of the work of the Juvemle Protect- 
ive League in Chicago. 

I simply want to make the point here that we are cooperating 
and we must see to it that, so far as all these conditions which make 
the child delinquent, not only by ones, but by dozens, are removed 
from every community. In Chicago 1,000,000 postal cards were 
destroyed by our protective lea^e that never ought to have been 
printed at all, and anyone who knows the effect of these vile cards 
upon children will just take this as an illustration of the men and 
women who lead boys and girls astray, and all that sort of thing — 
you can fill out the picture. It is not necessary for me to tell you. 
That is not a dream, so far as the children are concerned. 

The Chairman. The chair will recognize Mr. George W. Wilder. 

REMARKS OP MR. GEORGE W. WILDER, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 

CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE. 

Mr. Wilder. I feel a little hesitancy in addressing this body, as I 
have so little knowledge of some of these questions. But being one 
of "those employers with a million behind them, and having empty- 
handed employees coming for work," I want to say something that I 
think this conference ought to do: That everybody in this confer- 
enc^e ought to use their mdividual influence for, and that is, as we 
boys used to say, "push over the plate," the employer's liabiUty law. 
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I want to show this conference exactly what that means. Mmd 
jou, in the plant I represent we have a million dollars' worth of ma- 
chinery that may injure somebody to-morrow. But I say put this 
employer's liabihty right up to the employers. I do not make any 
complaint about tnat, for I make you pay lor the cost to me. Put it 
right up to the employer to pay anybody who is injured, the pay to 
commence after the injury, and let the State say what it shall be. 
Then what will the employer do? He will insure himself in an 
insurance company. But the insurance company will not insure 
him unless he puts eyery protectiye deyice possible on his machin- 
ery. Thus you get the protectiye deyices and the employer pays a 
certain amount to the insurance company. He puts that tax onto 
the consumers of his goods, of course — I am a business man. 
[Laughter.] 

I want to say that if you put it ri^ht up to the railroads of this 
coimtry that when a man is killed or mjured they shall not haye the 
opportunity of holding him up in the courts of law for four and fiye 
and six ^ears, leaying him nothing after the finish; that they shall 
not be giyen that chance; if you make the law say pay, and pay 
now, there will be less banking washed away; there will be less grade 
crossings; there will be simp^ money paid to insurance companies; 
there will be simply money paid out by the insurance companies to 
those that are injured; there will be more protectiye deyices, and 
there will be mucn less injury. And you all will pay in your frei^t 
bills. 

I am talking to you as a practical business man on a subject that 
is the worst outrage in this country to-day in the causing of orphanage. 
That is the message I want to bring out on this point to eyeiy man 
here, and I say it as an employer. We should naye an employer's 
liability law. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Unless it is desired to continue the discussion I 
think the chair will now declare the discussion on this topic closed. 

The President, in opening the meeting this afternoon, referred to 
the matter of the care of crippled children. A friend of the Presi- 
dent, with his approval, has consented to prepare a yery brief paper 
expressing the experience of a long connection with that particiuar 
suDJect. I would like to ask Doctor Shaffer if he will be good enough 
to speak to us for fiye minutes on the question of the care of crippled 
children. 

ADDRESS BY NEWTON M. SHAFFER, M. D., PROFESSOR OF ORTHO- 
PEDIC SURGERY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK, AND SURGEON IN CHIEF TO THE NEW YORK STATE 
HOSPITAL FOR THE CARE OF CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED 
CHILDREN. 

THE OABB AND TREATMENT OF THE DEPENDENT AND NEOLEOTED 

CBIPPLED AND DEFORMED CHILDBEN. 

Doctor Shaffer. The subject I wish especially to bring to the 
attention of this conference is that which inyolyes the care of the 
destitute or neglected crippled or deformed child. 

All that may be or has been said in the circular letter addressed 
by the committee to President Rooseyelt may be repeated here with 
great emphasis regarding those for whom I appeal, and of whom it 
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may also be said that the^ must under the circumstances form a 
class by themselves. Theur disabilities and sufferings make them 
ineligible to ordinary care, or to the more or less inflexible rules that 
may be formed and^ followed for the normal destitute child, and 
whose condition, be it disease or simply deformity, calls for definite 
work and permanent relief on the part of those wno will work under 
the guidance or adyice of this conference. 

Statistics which would be of great importance in considering this 
matter are unfortunately not available. It may be stated, however, 
that there are many thousands of this class in every State in the Union. 
Of these there are a good proportion who are neglected and many 
who are hopelessly dependent. 

When it was proposed to establish the New York State Hospital for 
the care of cripplea and deformed children in 1899, the state board of 
charities prepared a census of the institutions under their jurisdiction, 
and amon^ the inmates there were found in the almsnouses, etc., 
over one hundred deformed children who were receiving no care, 
whose condition was in every way neglected, and who were ana 
would continue to be until their death a burden upon the State. Add 
to this the suffering and deformed children of the poor mechanic, the 
poverty stricken widow, the struggling seamstress, and others, and the 
neglected and destitute children of this class becomes very much en- 
larged. The destitute, crippled, and deformed children may be 
roughly divided into two classes: First, those whose deformities arise 
from some diseased condition, like tuberculous disease of the joints 
or spine, and, second, those aflSicted with some deforming condition 
not accompanied by active disease like the deformities arising from 
infantile paralysis, knock-knee, club foot, etc. The former require, 
as a rule, special sumcal care not always afforded by the dispensaries 
and schools establisned for their relief, and many who ought, espe- 
cially if they have abscesses, to be more or less isolated; while the 
latter need, after a comparatively short hospital care, mechanical sup- 
ports, which under ordmary circumstances enable those aflSicted ones 
to rot about with comparative ease. 

I think it will be admitted that the larger portion of this dependent 
class need hospital care for a prolonged period. For instance, the 
average duration of treatment for both classes of cases above referred 
to at the New York State Hospital for the care of crippled and 
deformed children at West Haverstraw, N. Y.,is one year, six months, 
and twenty-seven days; for the tuberculosis cases it is about three 
years, and this question of prolonged hospital care brings up the 
secondary one of environment and education. 

^ Luckily, this class of dependents, eliminating those whose deform- 
ities are due to a cerebral lesion, have as a rule excellent brains, 
oftentimes they are exceptionally bright, and most fortunately the 
hands and arms are not often affected. The question of both mental 
and manual training is therefore quite easily solved, and a careful 
consideration as to the proper course for each child should be studied 
before a selection is made. ^ Telegraphy, stenoCTaphy, typewriting, 
plain and ornamental sewing, etc., suggest themselves as being 
appropriate occupations for the brighter minds, and for the girfi 
especially: while carpentry, shoemaking, cane seating, etc., for some 
but not all of the boys. In any event, idl should bi well groxmded 
in the elementary branches of education. 

& Doa 721, 60-2 
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Their environment should include as nearly as possible the home 
life. The bringing together of a laige number of cnildren^ especially 
of this class^ snomd be discoura^d. The family of destitute, crip- 
pled and deformed children shoum not exceed^ in my judgpGient. more 
than forty and great care should be exercised m the selection or those 
in control. 

This has been the policy of the state hospital at West Haverstraw 
with a limited number, only about forty-nve imder care, and with 
many of them too ill to pursue the regular industrial training course, 
and with much time and effort given to the fresh-air treatment or 
tuberculous patients. No class could be formed large enough to 
warrant the employment of a special teacher for manual traming, 
but there is a teacher employed imder the civil service rules U> 
instruct all those able to attend school and gives, so far as possible, 
graduated instruction. In addition to this the various of&cers of the 
mstitution have voluntarily given instruction in the branches above 
named. There are other excellent institutions and schools of hos- 
pitals where good work is being done in this direction, and of which 
time will not permit me to speak on this occasion. My final plea in 
institution work of this class is to recognize the hospital wok first, 
to put the patients in a condition where they are competent to receive 
both manual and mental training before the question, especially of 
manual industrial education, is made prominent in the work. 

The secretary made an announcement concerning the attendance 
at the public meeting scheduled for the New WiUard Hotel at 8 p. m. 

The Chairman, i desire to call attention to the fact that to- 
morrow's sessions wiU be held in the District Building, one at half- 
past 9 o'clock in the morning, and the otiier at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 5.30 o'clock p. m. the conference adjourned until 
Tuesday, January 26, at 9.30 o clock a. m.) 
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GENERAL 8X7BJECT: TOPICS NOB. 4 AND S. 

4. Should children of parents of worthy character but suffering from temporary 
misfortune^ and the children of widows of wortliy character and reasonable efficiency, 
be kept with their parents — aid being given the parents to enable them to ynaintAin 
suitable homes for the rearing of the children? Should the breaking of a home be per- 
mitted ior reasons of poverty or only for reasons of inefficiency^ or immorality 7 

5. Should children normal in mind and body and not requiring special training, who 
must be removed from their own homes^ be cared for in familiee wherever nracticable? 

"A word of greeting from the District of Columbia," Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland, 
President Board of Commiasioners of the District of Columbia. 

"The home versus the institution/' by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, President of the 
National Conference of Jewish Charities. 

"Family Influence," by Rt. Rev. D. J. McMahon, Supervisor of Catholic Charities, 
Archdiocese of New York. 

"Modem Devices for Minimizing Dependency," by Miss Jane Addams, President, 
Hull House, Chicago. 

"Preservation of the Family Home, " by Mr. David F. Tilley, Member State Board of 
Charities of Massachusetts. 

"The Evolution of Child Pladng, " by Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Chairman Study of Child 
Placing, Russell Sage Foundation. 

"Destitute Colored Children of the South," by Dr. Booker T. Washington, President 
Tuskegee Institute. 

The conference was called to order by Thomas M. Mulry, in the 
large ballroom of the New Willard Hotel, at 8 o'clock p. m. 

The Chairman. Ladies and gentlemen, it is with great pleasure 
that we find such a lar^e attendance (nearly 1,600) here this evening, 
in the continuation of ue very enthusiastic meeting we had this after- 
noon. Owing to the number of addresses there wm be no debate this 
evening, and we have also been compelled to confine the speakers to 
fifteen minutes so as to give a chance to all to say somethmg. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say very much on this occasion. I think 
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it 18 always wise for a chairman to say very little, and therefore in 
introducing the speakers this evening I will not give way to the 
temptation, which frequently comes upon a chairman, to give a sort of 
biography of those he introduces. 

The President has sounded the keynote of this conference when he 
said, in the few remarks he made to-day, that he was in favor of 
evolution and not revolution. That is why the people and the 
societies engaged in charitable work have gathered to-day in a con- 
vention which, this afternoon, was nothing short of a love feast, and 
which we expect will be so continued to-night. We realize that in 
every branch of child-saving work there is some good, and that in 
every branch there is probablv some defect; and therefore the object 
of the meetiag which we will have is to adopt the ^ood and eliminate 
the bad, and to make it into one great whole which wiU be for the 
benefit of the child, and that is the reason for our meeting. [Applause.] 

With these words I will now proceed with the business of tne meet- 
ing. It gives me great pleasure to present to you Hon. H. B. F. 
Macfarland, President Board of Comimssioners of the District of 
Columbia, who will extend the greetings of the people of the District 
of Columbia. 

ADDRESS OP HON. H. B. P. MACPARLAND, PRESIDENT BOARD OP 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Macfarland. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: The 
President of the United States has aone many notable things, many 
things which have benefited our country, but he has done no more 
notable thing, and he has done nothing which will more benefit our 
country, than he accomplished when he convened you in this con- 
ference, which, as the chairman of the evening has just stated, is 
already notable for its charity. But charity is not always found 
among those who are interested in charity. liadeed, the war between 
philanthropies is sometimes discouraging* so that it is delightful to 
see these brethren and these sisters dwelling here together m unity, 
and to see that harmony, that charity, ana that love which is tne 
translation of charity appearing in these proceedings. 

Last April I sat in tne White House £!ast Room as the represen- 
tative of the District of Columbia in the White House conference 
on the conservation of our natural resources. As I sat in the East 
Eoom to-day as a member of tliis conference, I thought that the 
President had brought together this time a conference on the con- 
servation of the greatest of our natural resources. 

We of the national capital, the government of the national capital, 
wish you to know how nighlv we appreciate the honor of your pres- 
ence and the significance of your coming together, and the result 
which we have a right to expect from your deliberations, which will 
profit us, will profit our country, and will profit our time. 

We, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, its executive 

Sovemment, are particularly happy that we are able to oflfer you the 
ospitality of our new District government building, and that your 
sessions of to-morrow will be held there, so that it will be made his- 
toric from this time by the resolutions wnich will embody the consen- 
sus of your opinion. 

We are very glad to be able to tell you that we have shared in the 
common progress of our coimtry with respect to the care of children, 
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in that process in legislation and in good work which has been so 
marked in tne last few years. 

In 1903 the commissioners suggested to CToi^ess that they should 
make a comprehensive report on the care of deUnquent and dependent 
children, and thereafter a resolution was adopted asking for such a 
report, to which resolution the commissioners, on the 6th of January, 
1904, responded with a report covering the whole subject, so far as it 
concerned the District of Columbia, and recommending that the 
dependency and delinquency of every child who was sought to be 
made a public charge should be determined by a juvenile comi;, which 
should commit to tne Board of Children's Guardians those children 
not of the reform-school class, and also recommended a probation 
system for child offenders under probation officers to be appointed 
by the juvenile court. 

This recommendation of legislation, drafted by the commissioners, 
has been adopted by Congress, and the system, including the juvenile 
court and its probation work, has been in operation for eighteen 
months with excellent results. The Board of Children's Guardians, 
which for over fifteen years has been the public foster father of 
dependent children, has consistently and successfully followed the 
policy of placing them in private famiUes, mostly in their own famihes, 
without expense to the public. 

At the first of this year that board had 1,577 wards, of whom 1,284 
were in families, and 293 in institutions, mostly for temporary care 
or because they were defectives. The governmental record of the 
District of Columbia with respect to the care of dependent children 
is therefore, we beheve, entirely worthy. The commissioners' bUl 
for the regulation of child labor, which became a law last July, has 
been effectively enforced, and has met a measure of cooperation 
from most of the lar^e employers of labor which has made its enforce- 
ment very much easier and has produced the most Ratifying results. 

We have also been able to improve home conditions somewhat in 
recent years through better laws and appropriations secured since 
our centennial celebration in 1900, when the new progress of the 
national capital, physical and moral, began. Therefore our Gov- 
ernment is m most hearty sympathy with the great ideals which this 
conference has before it, and we hope and believe that the results 
of your labors here will be of the greatest benefit not only to the 
present but to the future. [Applause.] 

The CHAmMAN. The subject of the next address is: The Home 
versus the Institution, by Kabbi Emil G. Hirsch, president of the 
National Conference or Jewish Charities. 

ADDRESS BY RABBI EMIL Q. HIRSCH, D. D., LL. D., PH. D., PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OP JEWISH CHARITIES, OP CHICAGO, 
ILL., DELIVERED AT THE CONFERENCE HELD IN WASHINGTON, 
JANUARY as AND a6, CALLED ON REQUEST OP THE PRESIDENT. 
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THE HOME YEBSUS THE INSTITUTION. 



Mr. HmsGH. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: Of different 
religious beliefs, of various political creeds, and perhaps members of 
different economic and philosophical schools, yet are we all united by 
the magic power of certain convictions basic of our meeting here, to 
the effect that if it is worth while to conserve the natural resources 
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of our country it is a thousand times more important to conserve the 
children of our nation. [Applause.] 

There is a suggestive signincance in the circumstance that this con- 
ference is a close second to that convened during the past twelve 
months in this city^ and also at the instigation of the President, for 
the purpose of considering what measures ought to be devised to put 
an end to the thoughtless waste of this nation's natural resources. 
It is not too much to say that our aim is to take counsel together 
with a view of preserving and augmenting the wealth of the nation. 
Our solicitude is not for iron and timber and coal and game. The 
drain which we deplore and which we would end is in human values, 
infinitely more precious than minerals and food products. 

If the study of man by man is the noblest of all intellectual pre- 
occupations, it is always the last in the hierarchy of the sciences. 
How to utilize the ores stored in the bowels of the earth arouses the 
attention of man long before he is stirred to the importance of learn- 
ing how to save human life and lift it to its highest potency. But 
true civilization, to quote Emerson, does not rest ''on cotton and 
iron," it is trestled on ideas. It can not be measured, moreover, by 
the condition of the strongest. The weak are the true barometer 
indicative of the altitude attained by the race. Not the regard had 
for and respect paid the strong, but the consideration shown and the 
anxiety manifested in behalf of the weak, reflect the true glory of a 
nation s might and reveal the distance that separates it from barbar- 
ism. This view is not in accordance with a philosophy, at present 
much in favor, according to which this worla is planned to be the 
home of the strong alone. The weak — this is the gist of Nietzsche's 
reasoning — ought to take pride in the thought that they serve for 
pedestals to the few predestined for strength. They have not been 
silent who, appealing to the misapplied catchwords of Darwinism, 
have deplorea the sentimentality or these late-bom ^nerations evok- 
ing to its disadvantage the ruder determination of if more primitive 
yet also more robust tribes that without false pity exterminated the 
weak and superfluous. If we draw one lesson from this fanaticism 
of the prophets of the church of the strong, it is that our efforts must 
be directed to enlarge the chance of the weak to grow to be strong. 

Human weakness is of manv degrees and infinite varietjr. Our 
concern to-day is for that weakness which is incidental to childhood 
and results from circumstances in the creation of which the children cer- 
tainly had no share. It were unjust to say that the appeal of helpless 
children and orphaned adolescents has not been heard oef ore this hour. 
The churches of whatever denomination and even society organized as 
the State have been zealous to a certain extent to give shelter and guid- 
ance to homeless and parentless children. Yet the fact stares us in 
the face that the fiela has not been covered either sufficiently or 
efficiently. The State too often has taken co^zance of abandoned 
children only after dependency has turned mto delinquency, and 
in the more advanced communities modem methods have though 
been energized in dealing with the young who have come into con- 
ffict with society's will embodied in law and statute, the States that 
have not risen to the understanding of the difference between juvenile 
delinquency and adult confirmed criminaUty are still very uncom- 
fortably numerous. 
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Moreover neither the churches nor the private and public philan- 
thropies that held out the helping hand to tne neglected and orphaned 
chilcuren made well devised and concerted efforts to study the problem 
in all of its complex bearings. That differentiation and elimination 
are essential to every diagnosis upon which the decision of the need- 
ful remedial or auxiliary action pivots. That every case presents an 
individual aspect, this has been too largely overlooked. The line 
of least resistance was followed. Institutions were built and equipped 
more or less wiseljr to which dependent children were sent, witnout 
thought of or inquiry into the possibiUty of another and better way; 
or when the effort was made to find homes, supervision often was lax 
and in the choice of the homes the proper degree of care was not 
exercised. What of criticism this statement implies is not directed 
at the intention of the men and women in charge of the institutions 
or at the head of the home-finding agencies. Nor would I deny that 
there are bright exceptions to the rule. A more exact survey of the 
field itself as yet omy very imperfectly explored will support my 
averment. 

Institutions represent the line of least resistance. But in morals 
the line of least resistance is never the first but always the last that 
ought to be chosen. Childhood is too sacred a possession and too 
mighty a potentiality to be handled on the ready-made plan. The 
best of institutions after all must neglect individual differences. 
Thev can not take account of personality. They deal with inmates. 
And inmates necessarily lapse mto the nondescript devitalized value 
of a number. I shall not weigh in this connection the importance 
attached to institutions to the per capita. They have had dealings 
with public and for that matter with private charitable institutions, 
and need not be reminded of the fatal r6le the per capita plays in their 
administration. Better methods indicated by the progress of medi- 
cine and pedagogy are shown no tolerance when their adoption is at 
all likely to increase the per capita. A low per capita in the fetish 
and obsession of both superintendents and legislators, and even 
private institutions suffer n'om blind worship at the shrine of this 
idol. To keep the per capita at the lowest figure possible lar^e 
population is coveted ana invited. Whatever the effect of this 
anibition be on the efficiency of the service in institutions devised 
for the cure and care of adult dependents, it is clear that it is fraught 
with grave dangers in those intended for the educating of the young. 
Discipline of military rigor is absolutely indispensable where hun- 
dreds and hundreds of cnildren are herded together in one asylum. 
No accoimt ma;^ be taken of individual needs and no patience can 
be shown individual idiosyncrasies. The inmates are of necessity 
trimmed and turned into automatons. The result is the institu- 




young 

tions, are famiUar with the sad and depressing fact that it is symp- 
tomatic of the institutional type. They know that the type is 
marked by repression if not atrophy of the impulse to act mde- 
pendently. 

At all events, the institution se^egates its inmates. Segregation 
always results in creating speciahzed character which sete off the 
segregated apart from the community, while under normal conditions 
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they would be, as they should be, part of the community. Class 
character is not necessarily of weaker moral texture than is the 
conmiunity's. Instances recur to mind where the reverse is true, 
class outshining the mass in certain regards. But segregation of the 
young into a class is always beset with peril to their morahtjr. 

How easily institutions become foci of moral or rather immoral 
contamination educators need not be told. Of this I shall not speak 
at length, as elaboration is superfluous. But attention should be 
given the injury wrought the soul of a sensitive child by the con- 
sciousness, constantly vivified bv institutional life and discipline, that 
he is other than are all the children outside the institution grounds. 
He is uprooted — **devacine," as the French have it — and placed in 
surroundings where he is not expected to strike roots anew, though 
in the better asylums of this land uniforms have been discarded, 
and thus their wards are spared the humiliation which custom per- 
sists in exacting from orphans in Amsterdam, where girls may be 
seen walking the streets in garments of many colors designating their 
wearer as one of the beneficiaries of public bounty. Mucn still 
remains and always will in institutional life that can not but be 
torture to children with delicately attuned souls. Spontaneity of the 
emotional and voUtional sides of child nature certainly is dwarfed, 
if not destroved, under the rigid discipline which goes with segrega- 
tion, while tne affections — the flower natural to the soul life of tne 
normal child — are apt to starve for lack, as it were, of sunshine and 
rain. The natural opportunity to give them full play is denied. 

Institutional life for the young would be less objectionable if 
society at lar^ itself were institutionahzed. Asylums and orphan- 
ages of necessity are organized on a plan which is not that of the 
world, which sooner or later their prot6g6s have to reenter. Upon 
their wards thus at the period of their dismissal from the institutions 
is laid the burden of readjusting themselves to surroundings radically 
different from those in which they have been raised. And the wrong, 
the danger, and the strain are all the greater since this period, as a 
rule, is coincidental with that of puberty, the one period when drain 
of nerve force should be the least. The pUght of those sent out is 
similar to that of the immigrant from another country. As f^ 
asylums must send their wards out into the noninstitutional world, 
if this word be permissible, institutional preparation is necessanlv 
inadecjuate, to say the least. As now constituted, the basic rock 
on which society rests is the home. The fanu'ly is the structural cell. 
It seems thus a veir queer proceeding first to unhome the young 
when later they will have to do their part in a society founded on the 
home and rooted in the family. This expedient may appeal to 
theorists alone, who have come to regard the family as the Upas tree, 
abundant in the fruit of selfishness. From the days of Sparta to 
these, many voices have been heard in laudation of systems fatal 
to the family spirit and devised to neutrahze it. Practically, too, 
the theory has at present many devotees in our large cities and among 
certain sets. Modem architecture has lent itself to the conspiracy 
which aims at terminating the dominance of the family life and substi- 
tuting for it a^ain a greganous mode of Uving. Cooperative housekeep- 
ing and similar devices are some of the euphemistic designations m 
which the vocabulary of this gospel of defamilized human existence 
aboimdsy all of which can not consciously or imconsciously be 
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reverted to with the objective intention of minimizing family respon- 
sibility. The term ''flat" in common use for this voluntary insti- 
tutioning of urban life carries a very significant suggestion. It is 
indeed a very flat life that thus is abetted, and its outcome in the long 
run can be none other than race suicide. These theories condemna- 
tory of familv life and destructive of family responsibility are con- 
denmed by the facts of humanity's evolution, if there is one cer- 
tainty, it is this, that the family is the direct outcome of nature's own 
planning to secure the safety and growth of the child. Man stands 
m need of maternal care much longer than any other animal. This 
dependency of the child upon the mother forced in course of the 
ages man to adopt the family and to adapt himself to it. Students 
or the history or marriage are agreed on this. The helplessness of 
the child entailing upon the mouier for a long-continued period of 
duties to her offspring, and thus stimulating ever anew the maternal 
instinct reacted also upon the father. It served to endow with per- 
manency the relations subsisting between him and the mother. In 
tiie last analvsis monogamy is the outgrowth of this recognition of 
the claims which the child has on its parents. In thus evolving the 
monogamic family nature heraelf has witnessed to the basic impor- 
tance which attaches to family influence and surroimdings in the 
economy of humanity. 

That the home and not the institution is the normal environment 
for children they have recognized who have made strong efforts to 
modify the institutional poUcy, with a view to approximately repro- 
ducing the conditions of home surroundings for tne dependent chil- 
dren. The cottage plan was devised to meet the shortcoming of the 
preceding institutional method. That it was a step forward is well 
assured. But even it is not free from the objections that lie against 
the institutional device. In the first place, the cottage as a rule is 
not a reproduction of the home. Families of over 30 children are 
certainly exceptional. Again, in the cottages as a rule the sexes are 
segregated, and that for good reasons, and indeed the children are 
classmed according to age, members of this artificial family being 
selected for living together on account of correspondence of a^e. 
The normal family does not segregate the sexes nor does it classify 
by the age line. In some of the institutions that I have knowledge 
or this defect has been remedied. In the asylum for soldiers' orphans 
at Normal, 111., one of the charities of the State of Illinois, the families 
are so constituted as to comprise children of all ages. But even then 
the number constituting the various cottage households is by far in 
excess of the normal, and dormitories with twenty-five to thirty beds 
are a poor substitute for the privacy and intimacy of the bedroom 
in a natural family. If the cottage plan is to be continued, this is 
clear, the households must be multiplied and the families reduced 
in number. Otherwise the defects of institutionalism and its arti- 
ficiality can not be eradicated. 

The home plan of course does not work automatically. The placing 
of the child m the home is only the first step. Supervision tnrough 
guardians and by agents of the State is the close second. In Illinois 
the state board of charities is empowered by statute to inspect and 
visit through agents appointed for this purpose the homes where 
children have been placed. The legislature, however, has not appro- 
priated sufficient funda to carry on the work on an extended scale. 
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Furthermore^ the state board of charities must pass upon the char- 
acter of any society organized for home finding before the charter is 
issued by the secretary of state, and when a ceitificate is granted it is 
for one year, renewal depending upon the favorable jud^ent of the 
board. In this way exploitation of children and the raids by selfish 
men and women on the community under pretense of finding homes 
for dependent children are circumvented. The State, however, in 
my opmion, should be intrusted only with the general supervision 
of all the societies engaged in this work and with the dutv of visita- 
tion of such homes where children have been placed oy county 
authorities. Even in the last-named cases the court should appoint 
^ardians for every child, or when left with the mother or a relative, 
for the children of that family. Those children that are under the 
care of philanthropic societies should not be placed under the State, 
though the State snail always have the ri^ht of inspection, and where 
complaints are brought, if found true, of mtervening in behalf of the 
chila. 

More difficult are the cases where dependency is the result of aban- 
donment or of parental viciousness ana inmiorality. But again most 
cases of abandonment are due to wife desertion. Let the mother 
be aided to keep the family together under the same precautions as 
to guardians and visitations as nave been outlined in the case of de- 
pendency due to the death of the parent. Mothers^ in fact, should be 
pensioned when the alternative is placing the child mto an institution 
and the mother going to work or the child's suffering for want of 
attention. By forcing the mother into the competitive struggle for 
wage harm is done to her and her child and to many others. The 
mother that devotes herself to her child and household renders social 
service of inestimable value. It is her right to expect compensation 
at the hand of society that ultimately and often munediately is the 
gainer by her maternal devotion. Let me suggest that the cause of 
unmarried mothers and illegitimate children is as yet too cruelly 
ignored. Even these children and mothers are worth saving, and 
tneir cause is not in essentials different from that of other helpless 
mothers and children. In the long run, pensioning mothers is cheaper 
than building almshouses and jails and reformatories. Keep the 
mothers at home and a long stride is taken on the road leading away 
from pauperism and that which causes^ it — alcoholism and domestic 
anarchy. I should never separate children from their parents or 
brothera and sisters from one another wherever it is possible to keep the 
family intact. In this work " preserve the family ' ' must be our watch- 
word. Where this is not given unto us, fijid another family that the 
child may come to its own, a healthy childhood under the inspiration 
of love and the sunshine of affection, with the freedom to find himself 
spontaneously both in play and in work. 

Out of the mouths of oabes, sin^ the old Hebrew poet, "Thou 
hast established stren^h." Yea, the degree of civilization which a 
nation may boast of is never higher than what is indicated by the 
strength established out of the mouths of babes. "What ye do to 
the least of these you have done for me." This is true to-day as it 
was when it was uttered by the great Jewish lover of children whose 
love made radiant the hilltops of Palestine in days of yore. 

Every consideration, then, points to the desirability of abandoning 
the institutional plan. Institutions for the care of dependent chif 
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dren should hereafter serve but one purpose; that of affording tem- 
porary shelter until homes are founa for those that need them. 

Home finding is not as it is generally assumed to be. Statistics 
seem to warrant the conclusion that nearly 60 per cent of the cases 
of child dependency are those of half orphans, and of these more than 
one-half are fatherless. At least this is the situation in the Jewish 
orphanages. Had the mother economically been in the situation to 
provide ror her children she would never have consi^ed them to an 
mstitution. In cases of this order then the home is at once ready 
wherein to rear the child. All that is needed is to help the mother 
financiaUy. Such financial aid in the guise of a weekly stipend for 
the maintenance of the child will also Keep the mother from sinking 
into the dependent class. That even where the child is left with the 
mother guardians shall be appointed who look after the physical, 
moral, and intellectual welfare of the child ^oes without saying. 
These guardians, if conscientious, will become niends of the mother 
and her advisers, not merely for the child's guidance, but also for her 
own affairs. This is an undoubted gain for the mother. Her use- 
fulness as a member of society can not be heightened in consequence. 
But the guardians themselves will also be beneficiaries. Every new 
duty adcb to our moral power. To find well-equipped guardians is 
bv no means a matter of insuperable difficulty. At least I have 
EDimdant faith in humanity to beUeve this proposition to be well 
within the bounds of accuracy. 

What now, when the mother has been taken away 1 Or when both 
parents have passed to the beyond? In most of these cases relatives 
may be found who will gladly take the children into their homes if 
the additional economic burden is not placed on their shoulders. 
Only in the rarest of instances resort must be had to homes of non- 
relatives. But even then, with care and diligence, proper homes will 
be discoverable. 

Objection is often urged that the ''homes" whence for the most 
part the dependent chiloren have come are neither inviting nor, as a 
rule, so located as to promise well for the moral and physical health 
of tne young. This may be admitted, but far from weakening the 
efficacy of tne plans here proposed, it lends it new emphasis. By 
extending financial aid to tne mother or other foster parent we shall 
enable her to find for her family shelter in other quarters of the city. 
The social necessities into which rescue work enters are so interwoven 
that action at one point can not but affect all others. The problem 
of how to house the economically less strong at first blush seems to 
stand in no nexus with the subject under discussion. But it is easy 
to see that this is not true. By aiding the child to remain with the 
mother we wield an influence at the same time making for the wiping 
out of the slums. In rural towns and districts the housing perplexity 
is absolutei^ negligible. 

We have covered a great distance and are a long way from the low 
swamp of those days when dependent children were confined to the 
coimty almshouse or were left to an even worse fate than that. Great 
societies have devoted their energy^ their wisdom, and their resources 
to the sacred cause of saving child hfe; but it seems to some of us that 
we might, with a Uttle better insight on our part and with a wider 
wisdom, accompUsh still more than has hitherto been wrought in this 
field. 
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It is my opinion that the Une of least resistance has been too lai^el j 
followed m this work. Institutions were created and they represent, 
to my mind, the line of least resistance. But in moraUty the line of 
least resistance is the last one to be chosen and not the first to be fol- 
lowed. In economics perhaps, in mechanics perhaps, it is advisable 
to seek out the line of least resistance; but the normal teacher knows 
that in moral life the line of the greatest resistance is that which is to 
be commended, and that the greater the effort the nobler the result 
and the richer the fruitage. 

Institutions offer a ready shelter, education^ and what not to all 
who are put under their protection. Far be it from me to belittle 
the intention of those wno have created institutions, or even the 
wisdom of those who have administered them; but observation of 
some extent confirms the impression that institutional life is not 
the natural life for children to be forced into. Nature herself has 
taught us that the family is the institution which, in the course of 
evolution, tends to conserve the things best for human Ufe. 

For thousands and thousands of years the institutional life, so to 
speak, was the form into which hfe cast itself. The family was 
evolved in the course of time. Biology teaches us that it is the 
very dependence of the child which renoers the family indispensable, 
and that in the human species, the child is so long dependent, in its 
helplessness, upon the mother care that the father was forced to 
become attached to his offspring. It is the dependency of the child 
upon the mother love and the establishment of the organic union 
by which the parents find themselves consecrated to responsibility, 
through which the child receives its inalienable right to education ana 
protection. 

Institutions may be necessary, and when they are necessary they 
are necessary for the child whose parents are stiU living as well as 
for those who are dependent; but the institution should only be 
invoked for the depenclent child in cases where even if nondependent 
they would be asked to receive them. In all other cases I think the 
family Ufe is the natural Ufe. It is the life which nature has decreed, 
through its evolutions; it is that form of life in which the human 
species can best develop. [Applause.] 

Institutions, of necessity, are, to a certain extent, always bound 
to interfere with individuality of the wards and the larger the insti- 
tution the greater is the need of discipUne. DiscipUne luways makes 
for the eUmination of individuaUty. When you have a thousand or 
twelve himdred children under one roof you can not do justice to 
the idiosyncracies and the needs of the individual child. Every- 
thing has to be regularly done on the miUtary or barracks plan* 
They have to eat together, to hold their spoons sometimes at the 
same angle, to pray at the same moment, to play at the same time, 
and to go to bea at the hour indicated. There is no other {>ossibiUty. 

In pubUc institutions, the per capita feature comes into play. 
Every pubUc institution desires to keep the per capita down to as 
low a ngure as possible. When you go to your legislature and ask 
for an appropriation, the first question is: What is your per capita f 
Your per capita is too large. The per capita is reduced ir the num- 
ber of inmates is increased, and so pubUc institutions, at least those 
that I know, seek to crowd in as many children as possible, in order 
that the per capita may be reduced to the lowest possible level 
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One other thing is generally forgotten. Who can look into the 
soul of a child! Many children are indifferent to the fact that they 
are set apart from the others; but there may be children who are 
touched and tortured to the very quick by the thought that they are 
different from all other children. I saw in Amsterdam — and many 
of you may have seen them — children of a pubhc orphanage parading 
the streets in garments of an historic mold and make, and those 
children, by their uniforms, were set apart from all other children. 
While some of the girls seemed to enjoy the distinction, some of the 
eyes of those that paraded the streets in those uniforms were wet with 
tears and their cneeks were suffused with blushes. The delicate 
sentiments of the child were injured by the very fact that he had 
become an object of exhibition, a sort of pubhc recipient of pubUc 
benevolence. 

Is it possible to give to the dependent child a family lifet It is. 
Fifty per cent of the dependent children are half orphans, where the 
mother is still spared to the child. No mother will give up her child 
willingly. Every mother will keep her child — every good mother, 
and most mothers are good, provided the economic burden is lifted 
from her shoulders. She has rendered to society a service by be- 
coming a mother, and she continues to render a social service if she 
devot^ herself to her child and brings her child up to good citizen- 
ship. Then society is morally bouna to help the mother discharge 
that purpose for which nature has called her, and society, in aiding 
the mother, keeps the child at home^ helps the child, and in many ana 
many a case saves the mother. This is the way to meet the Question. 
The mother being aUve, the home is ready without any neea to look 
elsewhere. The home is there. Of course the mother alone may not 
be efficient. Then appoint for every child a guardian, and not a 
guardian necessarily appointed by the court or by some institution. 

Can those guardians oe foimd? I believe in humanity; I beheve 
that the child s cry will be heard by every true woman in this land, and 
when she is asked to become a friend of the child, and thereby the 
friend of the mother, no American mother will refuse to do so. Where 
the mother is dead you, in many cases, find a relative who will gladly 
take the child. 

Of course there may be conditions under which the child should be 
placed in an institution. We heard here this afternoon that at a 
certain time in the life of boys institutional life seems to be somewhat 
profitable. The English experience has been invoked. A French 
writer of recent years, in discoursing upon the excellence of the 
Anglo-Saxon mannood, has compared the Anglo-Saxon civilization 
with the culture of France and has called attention to the fact that in 
France they have institutional life throughout, while in England they 
have it only as a temporary expedient. As a temporary expedient 
for a brief period in the life of bovs and girls institutional discipline 
may be vindicated. Against this 1 shall not raise my voice, but as a 
sutistitute for the freedom and naturalness of a home life 1 can not 
advocate the claim on the part of the institution. We have to pre- 
serve the family as the comer stone of society. At two ends family 
life seems to be in danger — at the top of what is called society, and at 
the bottom. At the top we have departmental life, or flat Hie as it is 
significantly called^ ana it is fiat life — fiat life, leading to a shirking 
or the responaibiUties of maternity and paternity. 
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At the bottom, home life is in danger in the lower strata of society. 
Let a law be passed making the tenement house impossible. Give to 
those who have children to rear a real home, and my plan will enable 
you to do this. Let us give to the dependent children what we gave 
to our children, in all cases where it is possible — the family life, for 
the great lover of childhood, whose life made radiant the hilltops 
of Palestine, has said: ''Whatsoever you have done unto one of tne 
least of these, you have done it unto me." [Applause.] 

The Chaibman. The next address will be on ^'Family Influence," 
and the speaker, the Right Rev. D. J. McMahon, supervisor of Catho- 
lic charities, archdiocese of New York. 

ADDRESS OP RIGHT REV. D.J. McMAHON, SUPERVISOR OP CATHO- 
LIC CHARITIES. ARCHDIOCESE OP NEW YORK. 

FAMILY INFLUENCE. 

Mr. McMahon. Under the head of " Family Influence " comes three 
questions which I wiU endeavor to answer separately: 

First question. ShaU reUef be ^ven to parents in temporary des- 
titution t To ask the question is to give an affirmative answer. 
Whence shall this help come f It might weU be left to private charity 
rather than to public charity, for reasons potent to all. 

The temporary destitution may come trom moral as weU as eco- 
nomic reasons, and private charity is better equipped to strengthen 
the moral tone and it is oft more inclined to help^in bringing about 
an economic adjustment by obtaining work, etc. Being in temporary 
destitution every chance of hurting self-respect and proper dignity 
should be avoided, and none will gainsay that regular private charity 
can do this more effectively than any outdoor relief. 

Second. The question of breaking up families, where inefficiency 
and immorality abide, has also only one answer, for ''Example is 
more potent than word/' and the conscience of each true citizen tells 
him tnat children must be preserved as far as possible from either 
of these evils. This can not be done by keeping the child in the danger 
from the conduct of those whom it is taugnt to respect. 

The family is the unit of the State and upon its safety and per- 
petuity not only government and order, but the race itself depend. 
The Creator has implanted in man the desire of perpetuitv which is 
to be carried out not only through his soul in his after life, out by his 
continuance through his children in this life. This instinct of con- 
tinuing existence generates in the right-minded parent love for his 
children. There is no need of command on the Almighty's part to 
require this love. It is instinctive from nature itsdf. There is, 
however, a command for the child so that it may remain united in 
love and respect with those who have its future to establish. Thus 
is the family to be united through the decrees of the Author of Nature. 
We see its unity required in its formation. From the first man, accord- 
ing to the Bible, came the wife — not from his head that she might 
command; not from his foot that he might crush her, but from nis 
side, nigh to his heart, that she may be ever at his side, his companion, 
and the child is the fullness of the love that binds them — ''A triple 
cord, who can break?" 
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The doctriiie of ancestral worship in its many historical forms has 
been beneficial by teaching family reverence and though false is 
nearer truth than its opposite, of disregard for parents, as among 
some tribes. See its advantages, though overcurawn, among the 
Romans of the regal times and the Gree& of the Homeric age, who 
venerated their ancestors and the private Gods of the house. So 
also the ancient Egjrptians; so agam in this day in its elaboration 
amon^ miUions of Hindus; as a powerful force among the Japanese, 
and ul-pervading among the Chinese. The family then should 
be kept mtact. 

Ten years ago a committee of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction used these words ''All workers agree that the home is 
the natural place to properlv develop a child." The emphasis is 
rightly put on the home ana not on the family. The home means 
the verile and chastening virtues of the parents engrafting themselves 
into the characters of the progeny. It is yet to be found in numbers 
but can we not put too much stress upon its influence in our day? 
If it be truly a home there need never be fear of overdrawn sentiment. 
On the other hand do we not recognize with Doctor Rauschenbush 
in his ''Christianity and the Social Crisis" "that Uie old time family 
influence has been weakened by modem democracy which was quick- 
ened into new Ufe by the American and French Revolution and particu- 
larly, bv the industrial and economic revolutions of the past century." 
When famiUes were pioneers and had struggles in their surroimdings 
the children were moulded better because of the needed mastery of 
the parents. Parents must now, however, recognize that the old 
time reverence and influence is much diminished and that the school, 
conipanions, the social set, have taken the greater part of the molding 
which belonged to the home circle of the past. 

In a recent play this thought can be seen in the expression, "Three 
brothers in a family good in these times! Nonsense!" The sociol- 
ogists who met a month ago in Atlantic City spoke most clearly in 
this same strain. 

The consequence of this would be that too much weight may be 
given to the idea of keeping up family ties. Do not many parents 
of their own volition send their children to boarding schools and thus 
remove them from the immediate contact with the family ? This they 
do because they feel that the influence of companions, social class, 
and good teachers will be more beneficial for the child than even their 
own family circle. In the homes of such children, who are perhaps 
as numerous as are the children dependent upon charity homes, there 
is not the struggle for existence which calls out the frequent applica- 
tion among the poor of the first law of natiu'e — self-preservation — and 
begets ofttimes some antagonism between parent and child. When 
there is frequent thought lor subsistence, when the Unes of life nm 
in the channels of misery, as must be the case where a family is 
dependent on charity, the beneficial influence of family Ufe is surely 
stunted. The constant idea is for the necessities of the body and the 
"bread line" does not lead to ennobling life. Do not, then, let us 
make a fetich of the family life or conceive it as so sacro sanct that 
all must fall before its juggernaut wheels to be crushed out of existence. 

Tlie family influence nas been weakened by the advances of the 
day, and consequently, whilst the family home connected and united 
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with all other proper developing influences is the best, yet since these 
outside molding powers can be otherwise obtained, independent of 
family life, we need not fear its breaking up, when circumstances 
would seem to require it. This surely would be the case when 
immorality or ineflBciency dwells in the nome. 

Third question: Is poverty alone, as in the case of worthy widows, 
sufficient cause for tne disruption of families? Four answers are 
given, and each has its strong upholders and its no less valiant 
opponents. 

1. That the family should be supported from public funds. 

2. That the family should be supported from private charity. 

3. The children should be placea m family homes. 

4. The children should be placed in institutions. 

Everywhere in looking^ into child-saving work, we find it only in 
an experimental state. For over thirty years in national conferences 
has this subject been discussed, and we are no nearer a settled basis 
of imity in thought. We have cleared the atmosphere from many 
fogs of misconception, and we recognize that each is sincere in his 
adopted scheme. We may ask ourselves. Is there a possibility of 
reaching a definite single conclusion that will apply alike to all 
localities ? The question of child saving is a principle of humanity 
to which we all give full accord. There may be some^ difference 
among men as to the meaning of child saving, for the religious man 
of any creed does not conceive the thought in the same terms as does 
the purely nonsectarian, and here is often the cause of trouble among 
us cnarity workers, and let us get to some clear imderstanding, so that 
each will recognize the justice of the other's contention. Child 
saving means not onl^ the caring for the physical, mental, and ethical 
life of the child, but it broadens out in the concept of tnousands of 
workers to the religious and moral training. It is to be hoped that 
as days pass much of the bitterness caused on this score oetween 
workers will also pass. 

We must, aye, we must recognize in each field faithful friends of 
poor children according to our knowledge. St. Beuve divided authors 
mto two classes — ''Those who agitate and those who make progress 
for the world." So, in the present question, some are forever finding 
cause for abating it, but as yet they have not molded all answers 
into one. We do not think that one sole answer which would be 
progress can be given to the question. We must disagree, according 
to the traditions of locality, and make progress in the natural lines 
of least resistance. Methods of child saving in this country must 
be employed according to the peculiar conditions of the state or 
traditions. Surely, a metropolis must be different in its treatment 
from that of an ooscure village. 

There is beauty in variety both of scene and of activity. Doctor 
Butler says, in ''True and false Democracy:" "It is said that if all 
the mountains of Europe were leveled off it would result in producing 
a barren, dismal plain some 900 feet higher than the present shore 
line. The beauty and productiveness of a continent would be gone. 
If all the wealth of the United States were divided equally among 
the population it is estimated that we should each possess a capital 
of aoout $1,100. Industry would be reduced to the lowest level 
ever known in modem times, everything which makes life agreeable 
would go out of it, and we should all be driven to a conflict ana strug- 
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de for a bare existence, to which the state of primitive war described 
by Hobbes would be as nothing." 

So, the diversity of convictions that have founded the various meth- 
ods of child saving makes for beauty. Let the valley then remain 
between the hills and the stream flow between its banks ^acefuUy, 
adorning them with the flowered seeds it has brought in its course. 

We must have play by different methods for what Kipling has 
called the ''Hideous versatiUty of Americans." Methods are only 
pohcies, and these according to circumstances can be changed. Let 
there then be liberty to eacn according to the just need, and to all 
according to truth. 

On the progranune of speakers to-night, being the only one from 
New York, I must naturally uphold its policy, now in vogue for over a 
century. I doubt that any State can look so far back in child saving, 
and we all must agree that no State can ever have the same measure 
of such work as ours. For New York is the reception place for most 
all inmiigrants, of whom nearly one-third and the poorest remain with 
U8^ and at the same time it is the great receiving depot for the impov- 
erished and shiftless of our own country. 

PoUcies that might suit elsewhere will not fit here. Nor can changes 
be easily made in methods, for there is an army of dependents, and 
always will be, that would be affected by any changes. We have our 
system of institutional care of dependent ctuldren, and those close in 
touch with the work can see no other easy solution. 

We can not look favorably upon the mst answer of giving public 
aid to widows so that they may receive what is already given to insti- 
tutions for care of children. Those who have had experience of the 
great abuses that arose in the public ^ving of coal some years ago can 
not be convinced that any supervision will free this solution from 
constant abuse. 

Cupidity will devise schemes of every kind in the minds of that very 
large number who come to our shores on one purpose bent — to make 
money. Outdoor reUef may work good results in some places, but the 
portentous fact of its past history stands out fully illumined. When 
England increased 70 per cent in population her expenses for charity 
during the regime of the outdoor poor law, from 1770 to 1834, increased 
630 per cent. There can be no doubt that thousands would make 
every possible plea for such help, where now only hundreds seek relief 
through institutions, for few wish to part with their children. Put 
aside the money consideration, and would the self-respect, the dignity 
of the family, be promoted by the public reception of the weekly dole 
as a constant reminder of their dependency? 

To keep the children in the family by aid from private charitable 
i^encies is out of the question according to our present methods. 
About $1,000,000 were spent last year in the homes of the poor of 
New York City ($600,000 given by the four large societies), and that 
did no more than keep them simj)ly from starvation. If the care of 
families with their 20,000 children in our institutions were placed upon 
private charity, meaning an expense of nearly $3,000,000 more, we 
would be obhged to go into bankruptcy. It would simply be impos- 
sible. Every proper device is used to get the money now being spent, 
and there is no chance whatever of reaching out beyond to carry this 
enormous burden. 
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The third answer of faroily homes where these children may be 
placed as free or on board is not practicable in our city. Every 
placing-out agency in New York finds it extremely difficult to find 
rree homes in that State and are, consequently, operating in other 
quarters. It would be no less arduous to find boarding homes for the 
large number of dependent children that must naturally fall to our 
great city. 

It is true that New York has not tried buj of these three methods 
except, perhaps, in rural districts. Institutions have been its solu- 
tion for the care and custody of its dependents, for they have grown 
up with it and have become fastened mto its very substance by rea- 
son of the different interests involved. Private institutions are the 
caretakers of all our dependent children. In the administration of 
these are to be found devoted men and women whose lives and souls 
are in the children. 

The influence of the superintendent makes itself felt throughout, 
and those in direct charge of the fledglings endeavor to make up for 
the loss of the home by a system of ''mothers'' in charge of small 
bands of children who come to them with their tales of ioy and woe. 
The school life is as well conducted as in the schools witnout. Com- 
panionship is also under vigilance, that all those parts that go to 
mold the character are welded together as well as in the family. 

We hear much about the mechanical drill to meals, the unnatural 
silence, the absence of expressive faculties, and so forth, ad nauseam. 
What are these but manners, even be they as dreadful as they are 
frightfully pictured by antagonists for a purpose! Their influence 
on character and development is of meager weight. 

There has been adeciaed and long-stepped progress in our Catholic 
institutions in the past ten years, and I reel certam that the same can 
be said of all others. ^ One would think from the examinations of the 
state board of charities that they would want our institutions to be 
eaual to the best academies of the State. The average length of time 
which a child spends in an institution is less than eighteen months, and 
fully 75 per cent are returned to their parents or near relatives. Only 
about one-third of the applications for the commitment of children 
are accepted^ and during tne past seven years or more there has been 
no increase m the number of children committed to the institutions 
of New York City, despite the great increase in population. ^ Last 
year, however, owing to the hard times there was a httle addition. 

I have no hesitation in saying in conclusion that the health of the 
children is far better than it would be in a family home; that their 
education is cared for; that their play, their conduct is suited to their 
years, and that for devotion and self-sacrifice to their interests none 
can compare with the sisters and brothers who watch over these 
wards of the State. [Applause.] 

The Chaibhan. The next address of the evening wiU be on 
"Modem Devices for Minimizing Dependency/' by Miss Jane AddamSi 
President Hull House, Chicago. 
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ADDRESS OF MISS JANE ADDAMS, PRESIDENT HULL HOUSE, 

CHICAGO. 

MODERN DEVICES FOE lONIMIZINO DEPENDENCIES. 

liGss Addams. If mj topic contemplated the devices for minimizing 
the labor in harvestmg a field of wheat, or producing a ^oss or 
buttons, if I were asked to name the world's famous inventions for 
minimizing mechanical friction or for saving human labor, there is no 
doubt that the inventions would all be American, and that if I were 
chfJlenged I could quite simply invite you to take a walk through the 
neighboring patent building. But when we are asked to consider 
together the newest devices lor minimizing dependency, those inven- 
tions which keep the wage-earning parents alive and able to care for 
their own children in an average workingman's home, unfortunately 
for our pride, we who are assembled in our nation's capitol, called 
together bv the Chief Executive, are obliged to enumerate the devices 
found in almost every other modem nation in greater abundance than 
thev are found in America. 

For those devices which would minimize the dependency resulting 
from the premature death of the mother we may go to any seven of 
the greater European nations, which prohibit all-night work for 
women, because it is found to be an extravagant waste of that ten- 
der strength which should be preserved for tne bearing and rearing 
of children. Five European States have carefully limited the number 
of hours in which a woman may work bv da^, grading those hours 
according to the various industries in which it was foimd that the 
labor was so exhausting that the women who engage in it die prema- 
turely, leaving their little children dependent upon the State, a mat- 
ter to be regretted even if they are placed in those ideal foster homes 
of which we have heard to-night. 

If we go finisher, and ask what Switzerland does, taking our exhibit, 
if you {Hease, from that small Repubhc which in so many ways is 
analogous to our own, we will find that every child of a widow, who 
is of school age, receives at the end of a successful week in school a 
scholarship from his canton. He receives the money strictly as a 
scholarship and takes it home to his mother, not because he is the 
recipient of charitj, and certainly she does not feel that she is thereby 
an object of charity at the hanos of her fellow-citizens, but because 
the lawgivers of Switzerland have f oimd out that it is to the advantage 
of the State that a child should go to school when he is under four- 
teen years of age auite as much at it is to the advantage of the State 
that an older child should be at work. And the boy, in doing this. 
is preparing himself to give later adequate care to his widowed 
mother and to his younger brothers and sisters — not the insufficient 
care that can be given by an ignorant untrained man. It often 
happens in America that the eldest child in the family of a widow 
goes to work prematurely, before he has had an opportunity to learn 
a trade, and in the end ms mother comes back on tne community for 
suppK)rt and all the voimeer members of the family are objects of 
chanty because his cnildisn strength is quickly exhausted. In addi'- 
tion to her other burdens the mother nas an invalid to care for, 
[Applause.] 
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If we go to Germany we will have to mark her '* Exhibit A" in the 
matter St devices for minimizing dependency. In the year 1904, 
100,000 children in the Empire of Germany received benefits from 
industrial accident insurance which is earned on, as you know, in 
Germany mutually by the employers, by the workman, and by the 
funds or the Empu^ itself. 

What children s society in this land of ours can show a record of 
100,000 children cared for in their homes, and cared for without any 
taint of charity? The German Empire nas decided that it is good 
economy that these children should be thus preserved, first, by in- 
suring their parents against accident, and, secondly, by paying the 
wife and children when the wage-earner is invalided. 

One can find in Grermany wonderful provisions for the care of the 
family in which the wage-earner has contracted tuberculosis. What 
suffering does the man imdergo who sees before him three years of 
tedious illness, knowing that ion^ before the end of it his children 
may begin for the first time to be the recipients of charitable aid. 
In Germany such a man is taken to a sanitarium, not only for his 
care, but tnat he may there learn some outdoor occupation. His 
wages, although they oe but small, are given to his family, and they 
may be supplemented in various ways. The family does not feel 
that it is receiving charity, but realizes that the community and 
every one concerned is guarding against a dire disaster which might 
permanently throw them on the commimity as orphans. Such a 
family is being protected not only from charitable aid, but from a 
great sorrow ana irreparable loss. 

If one goes into England one finds there the employers' liability 
act, a device against dependency which we are slowly contemplating 
in America — I am happy to say that at this session of the le^lature 
in Wisconsin, and I oelieve also in Massachusetts, it is being con- 
sidered. That act requires that the employer bears his share in 
the loss of Ufe and limb which comes to his workmen. In this way, 
at least, England preserves her own workingmen, so that they may 
provide for their own children and may add to the strengtn and 
prosperity of the nation. 

Why is it that we have^ been so slow in America to follow these 
modem devices for minimizing dependency? Why is it that we, at 
bestj are suggesting foster famihes rather than schemes for pre- 
servmg the natural family of the father, the mother, and the httle 
children Uving together as they were meant to live? It is, perhaps, 
against our ^glo-oaxon traditions that the State should come in and 
render this aid. Are we afraid of ypatemaUsm" or of some of the 
other hard words which we so readily apply to such undertakings in 
America?^ If we insist upon being so much more Anglo-Saxon than 
England itself, if we contend eacn man must take ms own risk of 
life and limb and must care for his own family, possibly a remedy 
could be found if we approached the whole situation from the point 
of view of the Uttle child. The child has always appealed to America. 
We have been reckless and extravagant for him, as is evidenced by 
the immense expenditure for our splendid public education, surpass- 
ing that of any country in the world. [Applause.] 

It may be that if we approach these great governmental measures 
of mitigating and ameUorating the harshness of modem industry 
from the desire to protect the child and to preserve him from depena- 
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•HOT, that we will be able to stand with other nations in the variety 
ana efficiency of our devices. 

If this conference results in some such thing as that we may be 
able to look at each Uttle child with a sense of security and see in 
his eyes a mirror of a future which wiU be happier, brighter, health- 
ier, and saner than the life which any of his predecessors were able 
to live. [Prolonged applause.] 

The Chairman. The subject of the next address will be "Preservar 
tion of the Family Home/' and the speaker, Mr. David F. Tilley, 
member state board of charities of Massachusetts. 

ADDRESS OF MR. DAVID P. TILLEY, MEMBER STATE BOARD OF 

CHARITIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. TnxEY. I desire that my presentation of the proposition sug- 
gested for consideration at this meeting shall be regarded from the 
standpoint of what our experience in Massachusetts has been, and 
while my expressions are entirely personal, I am confident that they 
are shared by the great majority of th(tse engaged in both public and 
private relier work in our State. 

One of the questions for consideration is the keeping together of 
worthy families where, by reason of death, accident, or temporary 
lack of employment the family is unable to provide the means neces- 
sary for their maintenance. To me it is quite impossible to conceive 
that anyone would be willing to break up a family because of their 
dependence alone. It is, of course, impossible to lay down rules that 
wu\ apply to all sections of this great country of ours, and, as stated 
before, my conclusions are reached from the experience in my own 
State of Massachusetts, where the charity workers have given some — 
indeed, I may say much — thought to the problem. 

We will probably all agree that the home is the natural place for the 
child. It IS only when the home ceases to be such, waen parents 
through extreme sickness, dissipation, or abandonment, make the 
preservation of the home impossible, that it should be broken up. 
We should never encourage tne separation of children from worthy 

Sarents if it can possibly be avoided. At times families becoming 
estitute and dependent upon charity seem to lose courage and resign 
all hope at the prospect of what they consider insurmountable diffi- 
culties and immediately seek to have tneir children placed, temporarily 
at least. To this we should ever be opposed, and consider it our duty 
to keep the family together. In my opinion money expended for rent 
and buying of food^ fuel, and clothing is the very test investment 
which can oe made if it results in saving the home. There can be no 
stronger incentive, it seems to me, for men and women to lead good 
lives and exert themselves to be useful citizens than the possession of 
children, and only the most urgent reasons should lead us to break up 
families. 

It should always be our aim to make families self-sujpporting, sup- 
plying temporary assistance only; still, occasions arise when it is 
necessarv to carry cases along for a term of years, as for example, 
where the father of a large family is removed by death and the 
mother is unable to provide entirely for the needs of herself and 
children. But who snaJl say that money thus invested does not 
yield a good return to the community? I believe that outdoor relief 
given in a wise and discriminating manner will tend to lessen the 
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number of dependents, as it helps to keep the family intact, and gen- 
erally, if the home is a good one, the child will grow up a self-respecting 
citizen and be able to contribute something toward the support c3 
the parent or parents. 

It may be a much easier problem to remove the children from the 
home wnere want exists ana allow the parent to shift for himself or 
herself — but who will contend that tnis is doin^ our full dutyf 
Then, too, we must remember that accidents and disease come to 
the industrious as well as to the thriftless. It is not sufficient that 
financial aid alone be given, but also the services of a friendly visitor 
should be employed. Good as his intentions may be, it is not 
always possible for the paid pubUc official to devote much time to 
any mdividual case, hence the necessity of securing some one to sup- 
plement his efforts. 

In the great majority of cases we will find that causes exist which, 
when corrected, make the family at once self-supporting. The aid 
of the church to which the applicant is attached shoula always be 
invoked to help in the upbuildm^ of the home and everything pos- 
sible done to stimulate in the family the obhgation of sel^-8upport. 

Massachusetts, with a population of something over 3,000,000. 
for the year ended November 30, 1908, expendea in outdoor reUet 
(by outdoor reUef we mean aid eiven in the homes of the poor) 
$1^201,727.85. This, of cj)urse, does not include reUef given by 
pnvate charitable o^anizations and individuals, which is very con- 
siderable, but that alone ^ven by the State, cities, and towns from 
pubUc funds. ^ The question has been asked. Does outdoor pubUc 
reUef tend to increase pauperism! The answer, from our experience 
in Massachusetts, is that it does not. For a period of twenty years 
we find that the state board of charity of Massachusetts has had 
appUcations as follows: In 1888 we had rec[uests from 2,025 families 
for aid; in 1907, only 2,034, notwithstanding the population of the 
State had increased in the meantime over 30 per cent. In 1893-94 
and 1898-99, periods of depression in business, the numbers increased 
very materially, but this should not be considered as having much 
bearing on the problem, as conditions were far from normal. 

The visitors m the adult poor department of the Massachusetts 
state board of charity were recently asked this question, Does out- 
door public relief tend to diminish pauperism f 

I desire to read to you the following answer from one of the visitors, 
same being typical of all those received: 

I am of the opinion that relief in the home does tend to lessen pauperism, for the 
reason that in most cases it is temporary and brings with it advice and assistance which 
helps the applicant to become self-supporting. It prevents the permanent support 
of many, and keeps the burden of support of bunily in the home, where it belong. 
The work contingent upon giving outdoor relief should lessen the need of material 
charity and thus decrease paupersim. 

The figures furnished by the overseers of the poor of the city of 
Boston also show striking results. For the year 1888 they report 
2,978 families aided; in 1907, only 2,060, a large decrease in the 
number aided, notwithstanding the growth of the community. 

I am not, however, unmindful of tne dangers to the community, as 
well as too often the injury to individuals, m)m indiscriminate alms- 
giving, and contend that outdoor relief to be successful must be 
administered in a wise and discriminate manner and by officials who 
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in addition to having big souls and plenty of good common sense, are 
not goyemed and controlled by political influence. We have not yet 
reacned this ideal condition in all the cities and towns of Massachusetts, 
but are striving for it. 

I shall also answer in the affirmative the second query, ''Should 
children normal in mind and body, and not requiring special training, 
who must be removed from their homes, be cared tor in families, 
wherever practicable.'' 

I have already expressed my opinion as to the necessity of keeping 
children with their parents, but this question concerns children who 
must be removed from their own homes. We should differentiate 
between children who are to be removed from their own homes for a 
very limited time and those who are to be permanently cared for out- 
side of their own family circle. 

The first class — those to be cared for only for a limited time — may 
well be kept in a temporary home or institution where they will be 
inculcated with habits of cleanliness and regularity which may be of 
benefit to them upon returning to their own homes. 

Children normal in mind and body, who are to be forever separated 
from their own homes, should be placed in another family home as 
soon as possible. Children boarded in families are usually placed in 
small numbers, so that the family idea always predominates. They 
have their education and their play in common with the children of 
the neighborhood, and grow up Uke them. The power of initiation 
and of aggressiveness grows through their competition in games and 
sports with those of their kind. They are good, bad, or indifferent, 
like the average child, and receive their reward or punishment, or are 
ignored, like the rest of us. They grow up and furnish the average 
percentage of useful citizens. This, at least, has been our experience 
m Massachusetts, and while the conditions which prevail witn us are 
not similar to those of New York, I beUeve they are what may be 
expected in the average community. 

To those who say that this plan is ideal and impossible to practice, 
it may be answered that in Massachusetts at this moment tnere are 
4,343 boys and girls placed in private families, growing up normally 
and naturally, who are under the constant care and supervision of 
the state board of charity. Of course we would have many times 
this number if we were to take away children from families tempo- 
rarily incapable of self-support, but I have previously explained that 
it is not our policy to do tnis. 

That placing children in families is difficult and a problem that 
requires much patience and constant oversight is true, but if the end 
soupht is to rear boys and girls who are to be good citizens, able to 
perrorm their duties independent of constant guidance and direction, 
there can be no question tnat the time, patience, and money expended 
are well worth while. 

The Chairbcan. The next address will be **The Evolution of 
Child-|dacing," by Dr. Hastings H. Hart, chairman Study of Child- 
Placing, Russell Sage Foundation. 
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AODRB88 BY HASTINGS H. HART, LL. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 

THE ILLINOIS CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY. 

THE EyOLUnON OF THE OHILD-PLAOINO MOYEMBNT. 

Virginia, 1619 — Child immigrants apprenticed. 

The child-placing movement dates back at least to the day when 
his sister Miriam placed the infant Moses in the home of Pharaoh's 
daughter. She was very fortunate in her selection, and he turned 
out very well. In this country it began, probably, in 1619, when 
the mayor of London sent out to the Virginia Coinpany 100 children, 
"to be placed with honest and good masters." The Virginia Com- 
panv decreed that they ^'be educated and brought up in some good 
traae and profession, whereby they may be able to get their hving 
and maintain themselves when they shall attain their several a^es 
of "ffouer and twenty years or be out of their apprentiships, which 
shall endure at the least seaven yeara if they so long live.''^ 

This law and similar laws enacted in other colonies contemplated 
the relation of the master and servant, and in many cases the bound 
boy and the bound girl were in a condition not very different from 
slavery. But there is a better way, namely, to place children where 
they will become members of the family and be treated as sons and 
daughters. Many children were so placed in families by benevolent 
individuals and by managers of orphan asylums in the early years 
of this country; but many others were placed in orphan asylums and 
kept there until youiig manhood and womanhood. There was no 
organized plan of placing children in family homes and there were no 
societies devoted to that specified work. 

New York, 18BS— The New York system. 

The pioneer of the organized child-placing movement was Charles 
Loring jSrace who, in 1853, organized the New York Children's Aid 
Society and began sending chudren to western homes. Mr. Brace 
took issue with those who advocated a long course of training for 
children in institutions. He maintained that institutional care was 
unnecessary for healthy, normal children, except for very brief 
periods. He took children from the streets of New York and sent 
thousands of them to farm and village homes. At first the chil- 
dren were distributed without much formalitv and vnth imper- 
fect supervision; but for many years the work nas been thoroughly 
organized. Homes are carefullv selected and trained workers are 
employed to visit and befriena the children. The society is still 
placing out children at the rate of 600 to 700 yearly, and its records 
show mat the ^reat body of these children have done well and have 
made good citizens. 

Great numbers of children have been placed in family homes bv 
individual institutions of New York like the Brooklyn Children s 
Aid Society, the New York Juvenile Asylum, the Catholic Protec- 
tory, the New York Infant Asylum, and the New York Foundling 
Asylum: but notwithstanding these efforts, the number of depend- 
ent children in institutions in New York has multiplied. The reports 
of the State Board of Charities September 30, 1907, showed 29^20 
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dependent children in institutions. The special report of the United 
States Census Bureau showed that New York had in mstitutions, 
out of every 100,000 inhabitants, December 31, 1904, 317 depend- 
ent children; Massachusetts, 129; lUinois, 99. 

A great step forward was ta^en when the Catholic Home Bureau for 
dependent cmldren was organized in 1898. The bureau acts as the 
placing agent for Catholic children for the department of public 
charities of the citv of New York and also for more than 20 Catholic 
institutions. In the ten years of its existence it has placed out 2,035 
children; in the past year, 282. 

Most of the placing-out agencies in New York act as agents of the 
public authorities and are reimbursed in part for the expense of pla- 
cing out from the public treasury. 

The New York Children's Aid Society was followed by the organ- 
ization of the Pennsylvania Children's Aid Society, the Boston 
Children's Aid Society, and the Henry Watson Children's Aid Society 
of Baltimore; auxiliary societies or other similar societies were 
organized in New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, all of 
wmch adopted the plan of placing out children in family homes. 

Massachusetts, 1867 — The Massachusetts system. 

In 1660 the Massachusetts colony passed an act authorizing select- 
men who "shall find masters of families negligent of their duty, 
whereby children and servants become rude, stubborn, and unruly 
* * * take such children or apprentices from them and place them 
¥nth some master who will more strictly look into and force them to 
submit unto government." The idea of master and servant was 
prominent for many years. 

In 1866 the Massachusetts state reform schools had a population 
of 625 children and the state almshouse had a population of 600 
children. There were about 1,000 indentured children who were 
wards of the State, but without adequate supervision. On the initia- 
tive of Dr. S. G. Howe, chairman, and Prof. Frank B. Sanborn, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Charity, a visiting agent was appointed for 
the oversight of these indentured children. In 1867. the State Board 
of Charity suggested that the board should be paia for some of the 
troublesome children, including infants, ''in order to make it worth 
the while of better families to receive the children." 

The Massachusetts system differed from the New York system in 
that there was no partnership between the private institution and 
the public treasury. State funds were expended by agents of the 
State and private societies were sustained by private donations and 
endowments. 

The Massachusetts plan of state care for children grew rapidly 
until there are now in private families on board 2,600; in private 
families free, 1,200; total. 3,800. 

There is appropriated from the state treasury for the current year 
for the expense of receiving, placing, boarding, visiting, and super- 
vising children $452,000. 

The State maintains a large corps of agents and visitors to care 
for this ^at family. 

The city of Boston also maintains an agency to care for children 
who are, under the settlement laws of Massachusetts, wards of the 
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city. The city has about 1,000 children under its care in family 
homes, for whom it expended last year over $90,000. 

The private children s societies of Massachusetts receive no public 
aid, but are very efficient. In 1884 Mr. Chas. W. Birtwell became 
the secretary of the Boston Children's Aid Society, and under his 
leadership that society speedily became an active force. It has exer- 
cised a powerful influence to elevate the standard of the pubUc and 
private child-caring agencies of Massachusetts. Three societies, the 
Boston Children's Aid Society, the Boston Children's Friend Society, 
and the Boston Children's Mission work in complete harmony Ukc 
a single organization. These societies have closed up the receiving 
homes which they formerly maintained, and furnish both temporary 
and permanent care for children in family homes, partly with and 
partly without, payment of board. These three societies expended last 

Sear over $100,000. making a total of about $650,000 expended in 
[assachusetts tor tne care and oversight of children in family homes. 
This large expense is caused by two features of the Massachusetts 
plan: First, the payment of board in family homes, and, second, the 
thoroughness of the supervision, which exceeds tnat of any other 
agencies with which I am acquainted, with a very few exceptions. 

Massachusetts has gone farther than any other State in substitut- 
ing the family home for the institution. The State abolished its 
Monson School for Dependent Children and diminished the size of 
the boys' reformatory by one-half twenty-five years ago. The city 
of Boston closed its home for dependent children; ten or twelve pn- 
vate homes and asylums have been closed, and have not been replaced. 
Family care has taken the place of these institutions. 

Ohio, 186S — The Cincinnati CfhUdren's Home. 

In the winter of 1863. Mr. Murray Shipley, a Quaker minister and 
merchant, devised and founded the Cincinnati Children's Home. It 
is stated oy Supt. M. V. Crouse that this was the first institution in 
the world to be called a ''children's home." llie children's home 
adopted from the outset the plan of placing homeless children in 
famdy homes and has followed it ever since. It also gives tem- 
porary care to needy children who are not eligible for placement. 

Later the Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum abandoned the 
policy of bringing up children and began placing out children sys- 
tematically. It has placed approximately 100 children each year 
ever since. 

These two institutions were the pioneers of a movement in the 
central States whereby most of the orphan asylums ceased to bring 
up children to young manhood and womaimood. They became 
largely places of temporary care where children were either returned 
to their parents or were early placed in family homes. 

Ohio J 1866 — ComiJly Ghildren'a Homes. 

In 1866 the Ohio general assembly authorized coimties to establish 
county children's homes in order to remove them from the bad environ- 
ment of the almshouses. The system grew rapidly until, in 1901, there 
were 51 county homes, containing 2,250 children. The law contem- 
plated the use of the placing-out system in connection with these 
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homes, but that branch of activity has never become veiy efficient. 
In 1889 a law was passed authorizmg each county home to employ a 
placing-out agent, but very few such agents were appointed. In 1907 
a law was passed requiring the children in county nomes to be placed 
out, with the result that many children were removed from county 
homes by relatives who found means to provide for them when thej 
learned tnat they were to be placed in families. 

The Ohio children's home law requires that children be discharged 
at the age of 16, and the home authorities then lose guardiansmp, 
unless the child has previously been indentured or adopted. That 
means that the backward, wayward, or defective child, who most needs 
friendly watch care, loses it at a critical age. 

Indiana followed Ohio in adopting the county children's home sys- 
tem. That State established 47 county children's homes, which had, 
in 1901, 1.633 children. Indiana experienced difficulties similar to 
those of Onio. These difficulties were partly met, first, by the estab- 
lishment of county boards of guardians to be responsible for county 
wards, and, second, by the establishment of a state agency, as a 
department of the state board of charities, with authonty to place 
in fftDiily homes inmates of coimty children's homes at their discre- 
tion. 'Hie result of this law has been a diminished number of chil- 
dren in county homes, partly by placing out and partly through 
removal by friends. As a result, 8 or 10 county homes have already 
been closed and the closing of others is impending. 

The Indiana State agency has not only the supervision of children 
placed by it and by county boards of guardians, but has also super- 
vision of children placed in family homes by private agencies. Simi- 
lar supervision is exercised by state boards of charities or state boards 
of control in New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and perhaps 
some other States. 

The State of Connecticut adopted the county-home system in 1882, 
and has experienced difficulties similar to those experienced in Ohio 
and Indiana. Mr. Homer Folks says, in his book on the care of desti- 
tute, neglected, and delinquent children: ''The county-home system 
has Deen fairly and fully tned and has been found wanting.'' 

Michigan, 187S— State Public School 

In 1873 the State of Michigan opened a state school for dependent 
children at Coldwater, built on the cottage plan. The law creating 
this school provided that it should be ''only a temporary home, while 
the child is on its way to its own olace in the family." This law was 
drawn by the late State Senator C. D. Randall. It was required that 
family homes should be found for the children as early as possible. A 
state agent was appointed to take general charge of finding homes 
and of the subsequent visitation and supervision of the children. 
County agents were also appointed by the governor, on recommenda- 
tion or the state board of charities and corrections, to cooperate with 
the state agent. 

The state public school has a capacity of 300 children, ^thin 
two years it was filled and several hundred children still remained in 
county almshouses. Zedous legislators said. "The state public 
school is a grand thing; let us build another.'' But wiser counsel 
prevailed. At the ena of another two years all children of sound 
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mind and body had been removed from almshouses, and m a few years 
the number oi children was reduced to about 300, where it has since 
remained. 

The Michigan state public school was kept free from the influence 
of partisan poUtics ; homes were selected with great care, and children 
were faithfully supervised. Private societies and orphan asylums 
were not superseded; there is legitimate work for them to do, but it 
has been unnecessary for it to assume large proportions. 

The Michigan system attracted wide attention at home and abroad. 
It was adopted by the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Colorado. 
It stands in high favor in all of those States. It has been especially 
successful and efficient in Minnesota, under the superintendency of 
Mr. Galen A. Merrill, formerly agent of the Michigan school. 

There is one imique class of state institutions for dependent children. 
It is a remarkable fact that although the civil war closed forty-four 
years ago soldiers' orphan homes ror the children of soldiers of the 
civil war are still mamtained by the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas. 

In Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois laws have been passed authorizing 
the soldiers' orphans' homes to receive other aependent children 
and to place them in family homes on plans similar to those of the 
state public schools, already mentioned. But thus far very little 
placin^-out work has been done by these homes, because their tradi- 
tions do not run in that direction. 

Illinois, 188S — Children's Home Society. 

In 1883 a society called the ''American Educational Aid Associa- 
tion," which subsequently became known as the ''Children's Home 
Society," was organized m Illinois by Rev. M. V. B. Van Arsdale. 
This society adopted the general principles followed by the children's 
aid societies of tne East, out it aifferea from most of them in being 
a state organization instead of a local one. It was for many years 
almost exclusively a placing-out society. 

Mr. Van Arsdale aaopted a simple plan of organization: A central 
office at Chicago, with a state superintendent ; districts including 6 to 
25 counties, with district superintendents; local advisory boards in 
important towns throughout the State to report needy children and to 
assist in finding homes and supervising children; a small receiving 
home for the brief temporary care of cmldren awaiting placement. 

This plan of organization proved very adaptable. Within twenty- 
five years there have grown up 29 children's home societies, covering 
all 01 the Central States, all of the Pacific States, and a number of 
the Atlantic and Southern States. 

A "National Children's Home Society" was organized and it was 
at first intended that the national society should exercise adminis- 
trative control over the state societies, out one by one the state 
societies declared their independence and took out state charters. 
The national society ceased to have any administrative control, and 
its relations to the state societies became advisoiy. It holos an 
annual convention and also a midwinter conference of state super- 
intendents. The national society is now a federation of 29 socieUee. 
of which the New York Children^'s Aid Society and the Oregon Boys 
and Girls' Aid Society have also become members. 
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The work of the children's home societies has assumed large pro- 
portions. The combined statistics of the 20 societies for the past 
year show: 

Children received for the first time, 3,454; returned for replace- 
ment, 1,602; children placed first time, 2,842 j replacements, 1.425; 
total placements and replacements. 4,267 ; children awaiting place- 
ment at close of the year, 800 ; chiloren under guardianship in lamily 
homes, about 16,000. Current expenses, last year, about $400,000 
property accumulated G&Dds, buildings, furniture, and endowments), 
about $750,000. 

The early work of the children's home societies was crude and 
imperfect. They started out without experience, income, or con- 
stituency. Poverty prevented adequate supervision. Some of the 
societies have developed a high degree of efficiency; others are still 
in the earUer stages of evolution. In most of them there is steady 
progress in the elevation of standards and the improvement of 
methods. 

Many of the children's home societies are enlarging the scope of their 
work l>eyond the simple placing out of children so as to meet as far 
as practicable all of the needs of dependent and neglected childhood. 

In a number of States, like Kentucky, Iowa, South Dakota, etc., 
the Children's Home Society is recognized as the leading child-helping 
agency and is influential in every public movement in behaif of 
children. 

New Jersey J 1897 — State Board of Ouardians. 

The New Jersey legislature in 1897 created a "State Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians." under this act the governor appoints a board of 
seven persons to whose custody all chilc&en becoming public charges 
are committed. No state home is maintained, but children are kept 
at board in families until a '' free home" can be found. The board is 
paid by the county from which they come. The state appropriation 
IS about $7,000 per year for the maintenance of the board. The pay- 
ment of counties for board of children amounts to about $30,000 per 
year. Board is paid at the rate of $1.50 per week, with an allowance 
for clothing and medicines averaging $16 yearly. 

The New Jersey law differs from the laws of Indiana and Massa- 
chusetts because the state board of guardians is an independent 
agency, not attached to a state board of charities (a similar separa- 
tion has been proposed in Massachusetts). 

The New Jersey law differs from the state public school laws of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Colorado, because it provides 
for no institutional care. 

The District of Columbia has a District board of guardians, organ- 
ized in 1893, with powers similar to those of the New Jersey board, 
but the District board uses private institutions for temporary care 
and to some degree for permanent care. 

The New Jersey plan of an exclusive board to deal with children 
who are public wards is being watched with much interest and is 
likely to nnd favor in other States. 

T^e state unit is greatly preferable to the county or municipal unit 
in administering placing-out work, because most of the city children 
must go to the country, and many of them ought to go to a distance 
from tneir original environment in order to escape injury from vicious 
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parents or any unsavory family histoiy. Hie state agency oovers 
Doth the urban and the rural districts, and thus avoids complications 
and minimizes expense. 

New York, 1898, — The Roman Catholic MovemerU. 

The placing-out method is not a new one in the work of the insti- 
tutions of the Roman Catholic Church. Individual orphan asylums, 
foundling asylums^ etc., have been sending children out into family 
homes for generations. The New York Foundling Asylum is one of 
the largest placin^-out agencies in the world. It places about 500 
yearly, the Cathohc protectory of New York about 200, other New 
York agencies about 400, making a total of about 1,400 children 
placed out yearly by the Roman CathoUc agencies of New York alone. 

In Minnesota Archbishop Ireland began Doarding infants in family 
homes about twenty-five years ago. From this begmning, placin^-out 
work was gradually enlarged, so that, notwithstanding the rapid in- 
crease of the population, only two new Catholic orphan asylums have 
been establishea in Minnesota in the last fourteen years, one with a 
capacity of 70 children and the other with a capacitv of 50. The 
total capacity of all of the Catholic orphan asylums in Minnesota put 
together is only 550. 

While individual Catholic institutions have done a large placing-out 
work, the organized effort among the church institutions is veiy re- 
cent. The establishment of the CathoUc home bureau in New i ork 
in 1898 marked an epoch in the splendid work of the Roman Catholic 
Church for dependent children. This society enables small asylums, 
which could not afford to maintain separate agencies, to avail them- 
selves of its trained workers and its thorough and well-considered 
methods. The bureau is already placing out children at the rate of 
300 per year, and has instituted most careful and painstaking methods. 

In the report of the Catholic home bureau for 1898, the late Arch- 
bishop Comgan is quoted as follows: 

The foundere of the bureau realized that our Catholic institutions were in danger of 
being overcrowded, and their highest usefulness, in a measure at least, impaired by the 
necessity of retaining and properly caring for children long after the age when they 
might be placed safely in private families. * * * The founders of our organization 
felt that tnat good work snould be supplemented by an earnest effort on the part of 
good Oatholic fomilies to open up to these children, already trained and instructed, 
the avenues that lead to employment and self-support. 

The Catholic Children's Aid Association of New Jersey was organized 
in 1903. In five years it has placed 458 children in foster homes and 
789 children in homes of relatives. Its record for 1908 is 105 children 
placed in foster homes and 225 in homes of relatives, a total of 330. 
The association acts as the agent of nine institutions for children. 
It expended last vear S6,900. There is a splendid spirit of enthusi- 
asm and thoroughness. The association is growing in public confi- 
dence and good will. 

In Boston a Catholic organization has been established to find 
homes for Catholic children but its work has not yet reached the 
same development with the societies in New York and New Jersey. 

A small Catholic Home Bureau has been organized and is at work 
in Milwaukee. 
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It is not too much to hope that by further develcmment along the 
same line the existing orphan asylums will prove sufficient for future 
needs without creating new establishments. 

The great mother church will solve this problem with the same 
wisdom and fidelity which she has brought to the successful solution 
of many of the great problems of philanthrophy. It seems provi- 
dential that this delicate and difficult task should have fallen into 
the hands of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, which carries into the 
work of philanthrophy that personal touch and that sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for the individual which is the essential element 
in any rignt system of placing in the family homes. 

Wisconsinf 1902 — Tke Lutheran Movement, 

The German Lutheran Church developed a strong system of orphan 
asylums. For several years some of tne leaders of that church had 
been watching the work of the Children's Home Society. As a result, 
in 1902 they oi^anized the Lutheran Kinderfreund in Wisconsin and 
begaii placmg children in family homes. A large Lutheran orphanage 
in Wisconsin was soon emptied of its children and transformed into a 
school. The kinderfreimd movement has spread rapidly until there 
are now 14 societies operating in as many States, imder the auspices 
of the Grerman Lutheran Church. These societies are carried on 
imder a simple and inexpensive plan and are already accomplishing 
a lai^ work. 

The Scandinavian Lutherans have recentlv started a similar move- 
ment. It would seem very desirable that all of the Lutheran bodies 
should unite in this movement rather than to multiply small organ- 
izations of similar faith operating in the same territory. 

Cincinnati, 1899 — Close ofihe ChUd-pUicing Controversy. 

For twenty-five years a vigorous and sometimes warm discussion 
was waged in the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
between those who advocated the institutional plan of bnn^g up 
children to manhood and womanhood in orphan asylums, industrial 
schools, etc., and the advocates of the placing-out s;^stem of brin^g 
up children in selected family homes. This discussion continued up 
to the year 1899, when it was practically closed by the epoch-making 
report of the conmiittee on the care of destitute and ne^ected chif 
dren, which was prepared and presented by the Hon. Thomas M. 
Muliy, president of the St. Vincent de Paul Society of New York, to 
whom belongs the honor of speaking the final word on this lon^ con- 
troversy ana laying down a platform which has been acceptea with 
practical unanimitv bv Protestants, Jews, and Roman Catholics, 
managers of chilctren s institutions, and managers of children's 
societies aUke. 

In the early years of this discussion there was sharp division. 
Advocates of the institutional plan charged that children placed in 
family homes were treated hke slaves; that they were given out reck- 
lessly to almost anyone who would receive them : that many of them 
were practically abandoned by those who placed them out, and that 
many were found in reform scnools and grew up to be criminals. 
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On the other hand, advocates of the pladng-out system denounced 
institutions in unsparing terms. Some went so far as to declare that 
the worst home was better than the best institution, others declared 
that institutions for dependent children were entirely imnecessary 
and that all such children could be cared for in family homes. 

The discussion went on from year to year. Advocates of the insti- 
tutional plan showed the advantage of being able to control the 
child's environment, his sanitary conditions, his intellectual, physical, 
reIig;ious training, and security against the contaminating influences 
of the street. They pointed to the abuses practiced upon children 
bound to avaricious farmers and penurious housewives. 

The advocates of the placing-out system emphasized the advan- 
tages of home life, with its free and natural atmosphere, and with the 
care and training of selected foster parents. They urged the disad- 
vantages of '' Institutionalism," the artificial environment and its 
unfavorable effect upon the initiative, independence, and force of the 
child. They dwelt upon the contamination which inevitably arises 
from massing children in large niunbers and grew enthusiastic over 
the financial saving to the benevolent incident to the use of the family 
home instead of the institutions. 

As years went on the two opposing factions gradually came together. 
The advocates of the institutional plan came to recognize its disad- 
vantages and limitations. Institutions like the Cleveland Protestant 
Orphan Asylum and the Catholic Orphan Asylums of Minnesota 
began placing their children in homes, and orphan asylums gradually 
tended to become temporary refuges for children. On the other 
hand, the advocates of placing out children came to recognize the 
legitimate work of the institutions in preparing children who had 
been neglected for family life. Most of the placing-out societies 
established temporary homes for this purpose, and thus became 
themselves institutional people, and were not longer in a position 
to indulge in indiscriminate criticism of institutions. 

Signs of harmony were visible at the great New York conference 
in 1898, but it was left for Hon. Thomas M. Mulry to bring the two 
opposing wings into harmony at Cincinnati in 1899, and his report 
has become one of the classics of the national conference of chanties 
and correction. 

Washington, 1909 — The present situation. 

I am siure that I speak the sentiments of those present when I say 
that we need not waste time in this assembly in oiscussing the ques- 
tion whether we favor the placing of children in family homes. We 
all favor it. 

The questions which we are to discuss here are: How far is the 
placing-out system available for the dependent and delinquent 
children who come under our caret How can the institutions best 
use this plan: By emploving agents of their own, or by usingthe 
societies which are specially oi^anized for this form of workt vHiat 
standards of selecting homes, visiting, and supervising children should 
be maintained? How far should the State undertake this work, and 
what, if any, supervision should be maintained by the State over 
private placmg-out agencies! 
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The placing-out method has come to stay. It is for us to establish 
such hi^h ideals and standards as are demanded by the sacredness of a 
work miich imdertakes to la^ hold upon a child, absolutely helpless 
and dependent, and to determine his whole future without his vohtion 
or acquiescence. That is no light responsibility. 

The Chaikman. Ladies and gentlemen, before the next speaker 
begins I wish to ask the audience to wait for a few minutes wnen he 
has finished, so as to permit the secretary to make an announcement 
for to-morrow. I now take great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, who will speak to you on *' Destitute Colored 
Children of the South.^' 

ADDRESS OP DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT TUSKB- 

GEE INSTITUTE. 

Doctor Washinoton. Mr. Chairman, I have been listening with a 
great deal of interest to what has been said, both this afternoon and 
this evening, and I find that most, if not all, of what you have said 
will apply in some degree to my own race. In fact, as I have heard 
these addresses I thought of a little experience that I witnessed 
some time ago in Montgomery, Ala. 

It used tcTbe the custom there, as I think it is now, that when the 
trains start out in the morning, boimd for New York, it is the duty of 
the Pullman car porter to stand near the head of the train and call out 
the various stations through which the train will pass. So one 
morning thev put on a new porter, and the old porter at the head of 
the tram yelled out: ''This train will pass through Atlanta, Char- 
lotte, Danville, Lynchburg, Charlottesville, Washington, and New 
York." The new porter, not being able to remember all of those 
places, yelled out: ''Just the same at this end, too." [Laughter.] 

Now, as to most of what has been said and the main principles laid 
down, I think I can say with that new Pullman car porter in regard to 
my race: "Just the same at this end, too." 

1 shall speak to you for a few minutes mainly concerning the 
members or my race^ in relation to this subject, as it relates to them 
in the southern portion of the United States, where the great body of 
our people live. It is to be kept in mind that the negro of the South 
is, for tne most part, a rural population. I think I am safe in saying 
that 85 per cent of our people in the Southern States are to be found 
outside of the larger cities and towns. 

^ While the ne^o has his vices and his disappointments, he also has 
his virtues and nis encoura^ments. In studying the negro as a race, 
especially as you find him m his normal, regular life in tne rural dis- 
tncts of the South, you will find that the negro, for the most part, 
is not a degraded human being. He may be an ignorant human 
being so far as books are concerned; but there is a great difference 
between degradation and pure simple i^orance. [Applause.] 

From that point of view the problem is, in a large degree, encourag- 
ing. You will find, too, if you have studied the negro and noticed 
his life, that, as a rule, he is not a be^ar. It is very seldom that, in 
the South or in the North, and especially is it true in the South, tnat 
you find a black hand reached out from the comer of the street ask- 
mg for charity from anybody; and wherever you find a negro asking 
for alms in the Southern States, in nine cases out of ten you will find 

a Doc. 721, ea-2 — 8 
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him on the highway of travel between the North and Florida, where 
somebody has spoiled him in that respect. The negro does not often 
begi and neither does he starve. [Laughter.] You have heard of 
starving Russians, and starving Armenians, and starving Japanese, 
and starving Jews; but nobody ever heard of a starving black man 
in America. He is a peculiar individual in that respect. He lives 
and can live in more climes and circumstances and in more climates 
and under more different conditions than any other human being that 
exists. 

But I find, in studying his condition carefully, that the negro, for 
the most part, is best off in the country districts, and best off in the 
country districts of our southern country. [Applause.] 

Growing largely out of the reasons to which I have referred, you 
will be surprised to know that the number of dependents among my 
own race in America is relatively small as compared vdth the niunber 
of dependents among the white population. 

I heard a gentleman state a few moments ago that the State of 
Massachusetts alone pays over $600,000 annually toward the care 
and support of the dependents in that State. Why, my friends, I 
guarantee that the most careful and rigid examination into the facts 
would reveal that which I think is true — that that is more money 
than is spent for the dependent negro children in the whole southern 
country. 

I think you will find that the latest statistics show that in the 
whole United States there are about 31,000 negro dependent children 
in institutions of all kinds. The total negro poj)ulation of Alabama 
is about 900,000, and out of the total population of 900,000 I find 
that, according to our most recent reports m Alabama, there are 301 
diilaren in institutions for the care of the dependent— 301 out of a 
total population of about 900,000. 

In tact, this subject of the care of dependent children with us who 
reside in the rural districts of the South is so new and so little dis- 
cussed that I confess I never looked into it very carefuDy from 
your point of view until after I received the invitation to come to 
this meeting. When I received the invitation I said at once that I 
would look about me and see what was going on in my own county — 
in Macon County; — which is lareelv a rural and farming county. On 
making an examination I found that there were 23,000 {people of my 
race in that county. I went at once to an institution about 9 
miles from our institute, for the care of dependents of both races in 
that countv, and I made an examination. I went to the superin- 
tendent, wno had been in char^ of that institution for eight years, 
and got what information I comd from him. 

In the first place, I found that during the past foiir years^ there had 
been an average of only six dependents of any age in this institution 
of mjr race — only six in four years of any age. I foimd, when I made 
my visit last week, that there was not a single negro dependent of any 
age in that institution. ^ 

The coimty authorities there will admit the members of mr race 
fairly and they will extend to them the same care in Macon (x>imty 
that they will extend to the people of their own race. The dependents 
of my race are not kept out by reason of any special discrimination 
against them or because they are not wanted. 1 will explain to you 
later why they are not there. 
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I found, further, that not only was there not a single dependent there 
at ihe present time, but I found by investigating the record that during 
the past eight years there had been in that institution only one 
negro child, and the superintendent told me that this child went there 
because his grandmother was taken there and the little fellow cried 
and he was numored to the extent of being taken there with her. 
As soon as his grandmother died the superintendent said that some 
Strang woman came there and begged the privilege of taking that 
child nome and making him a part or her famil;^. Snce that time we 
have not had a negro dependent in that institution. Remember, that 
is out of a total negro population of 23,000 in oiu: coimty. 

You may suggest that this is an imusual condition, existing perhaps 
by reason of the influence of the Tuskeeee Institute. That may have 
something to do with it; but very little, I think. I hope that our 
good friend who is the leader or this movement in Alabama will 
speak to you about this subject, and I am quite sure that he will bear 
out the statements I am trymg to emphasize. 

You will find that in other counties where there is no Tuskegee 
Institute much the same conditions prevail. 

This condition exists because, as you will find, the uccto, in some 
way, has inherited and has had trained into him the idea that he must 
take care of his own dependents, and he does it to a greater degree 
than is true, perhaps, of any other race ia the same relative stage of 
civilization. Why, my friends, in our ordinary southern commimities 
we look upon it as a disgrace for an individual to be permitted to be 
taken from that community to any kind of an institution for 
dependents. [Applause.] 

I do not know of anv case in my own experience where the parents 
of children have died but what within a few hours, almost beiore the 
breath has passed from the body of the parent, one neighbor, some- 
times two, three, and sometimes half a aozen nave appeared on the 
scene and begged the privilege of taking this child and tnat child into 
their own families. You win find the same to be true in reference to 
sick people and to the unfortunate of all classes. They are cared for 
by individuals in the community. They are cared for through their 
cnurches. We have not got so far along yet in civilization that we do 
not think it is a part of the duty of the church to take care of the sick 
people of the community. [Applause.] They are cared for more 
largely in recent years through the various secret organizations, of 
which we have so many. 

You hear a great deal about these secret organizations, but you 
do not know how many we have. I spent a week or ten days in 
Mississippi recently, and if there is a negro man, woman, or child in 
the whole State of Mississippi who does not belong to one or more 
secret organizations I did not find him. These organizations have 
their humorous side, perhaps, and their useless side: but they also 
have their valuable side, tnat of teaching our people how to take 
care of the dependents or their own race, among others. 

It is only as the negro is brought into contact with an artificial 
civilization and newer surroundings, as he leaves his normal, regular, 
and best life in the South, in my opinion, and comes into contact 
with the artificial life of tne city and especially with the artificial 
life of your northern cities, that this condition is changed. 
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Charity workers — I do not like the word. I am not a charity 
worker. I am in business the same as anybody else, and I do not 
like anybody to call me a charity worker, because I do not be^, even. 
I ask people if they have got money to invest, and talk to tnem as 
though they were mvesting money m the Pennsylvania Railroad, or 
any other corporation that is to help the country. 

But, my fnends, those of you who have the privilege and oppor- 
tunity, and many of you will have the privilege and opportunity, 
of observing my race and the children or my race, I beg of you to 
exert that mfluence in keeping the negro on the soil, in keeping 
him close in touch with Motner £arth, in keeping him out of contact 
with the temptations and compUcations and the artificial influences 
of your large-city life. Just in proportion as that is done you will 
fina that many of these problems you are discussing in such an 
interesting manner will not disturb you so far as the negro race is 
concerned. 

The very minute a negro leaves the South and comes to a place like 
Washington, Baltimore, or New York he hears, in some roundabout 
way, that there is a fimd somewhere, which grows in importance and 
amoimts up into the thousands of dollars. He gets the idea that this 
fund is meant to support all the poor people, and the hard-working 
people, and every person who gets into trouble, and he usually gets 
nis part of that nmd. He knows how to ^et it, and in proportion as 
he is brought into contact with this artificial life, this new life, in that 
proportion he loses the spirit of simpUcity, the spirit of helpfulness 
which he had before he came into the city environments. 

I repeat that, in the negro's present condition of inexperience and 
lack of strength in many matters, that you should use vour influence, 
iiiierever you can, to keep him on the soil in the rural districts, ana 
especially in the rural districts of our southern coimtry. 

As I have suggested, the negro has been putting into practice the 
very ideas you have been emphasizing all through this afternoon and 
evening. He has been putting into practice more largeljy' than any 
other race in America in the same relative stage of civihzation, the 
principles which you have been talking about to-day. 

Now as to the influence of institutional life upon the negro: I 
strongly advocate, as I have abeady suggested, tne keeping of the 
individual negro child in the individual family. I have had some 
experiences in connection with asylums of various kinds and with 
institutions that are organized for the care of dependent children of 
my race, and my observation and experience, so far as it concerns 
mv people, is this: I find that in many cases the child would be better 
off II left to chance to get into some home than he is in the average 
orphan asylum. We have at Tuskegee many individuals and many 
students who come to us from the orphan asylums. We used to 
have more than we have now; but we have learned something in 
recent years that we did not know then, so that we have still fewer 
now. We have looked with suspicion upon any boy or girl that comes 
to us from an orphan asylum. In fact, I happen to £iiow of a case 
with reference to one of our most wideljr advertised orphan asylums. 
One morning, when I happened to be in this institution, I learned 
that a previous night a number of the boys had got together^ and 
broken open the cupboard and got out the pies; the piesnad disap- 
peared overnight. Hie next morning the good woman — she was 
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one of these good-hearted creatures — called these boys in and had 
special prayer with them. PLiaughter.] 

The (ufficulty is that the large proportion of the people who organ- 
ize these institutions for the care oi negro children are wanting in 
executive business ability. They are good people^ sentimental peo- 
)le, and the best people on earth, and they want to do everything 
or everybody. Tnose are the people who usually start an orphan 
asylum first of all. In many other cases I have found that many 
of these institutions are started, primarily, with a view to finding 
a job for a superintendent or somebody else, and not with a view to 
helping the negro child. [Applause.] 

And so in this way or that way I have learned, my friends^ to 
become very suspicious of the average orphan asylum, orgamzed 
and built up for the support of the members of my race. It pays 
far better to use our time and our influence and our money, if we 
have it, to keep the negro in the country, in the natural environment, 
until he gets tne strength and experience which has made your race 
great and strong and useful. 

My friends, I neard one speaker refer to-day to the sacrifice that 
mich people as compose this gathering are making. I am not a 
veiv old man; but the longer I live and the more eiq)erience I have 
in life, the more I am convinced that the only thing that is worth 
livii^ for and worth dying for, if necessary, is the opportunity and 
privuege of making some human being more happy and more useful. 
I have never made a sacrifice in my life. Some people refer to me 
as making sacrifices for my race; but I never made a sacrifice for 
my race, ror any race. I always pity, from the bottom of my heart, 
the man who has learned to five for himself, and I envy tne man 
who has learned to Uve for somebody else. The further down we 
can reach in the saving of these Uttle human beings,^ these depend- 
ent children, the higher up are we ourselves lifted into the Christ 
atmosphere. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The secretary will now make the announcement. 

The Secbbtaby. I have been requested by the chairman of the 
banquet committee to say that if any persons in this room desire an 
opportunity of hearing the excellent list of speakers for the banquet 
to-morrow ni^ht at 7.30 in this room, he will be very glad to have 
them secure tickets in the mezzanine parlor after this meeting. The 
banquet wiU be served promptly at 7.30 o'clock. The speakers 
include I^iss Lillian D. Wald, Mr. Momay Williams, Rev. Francis H. 
Gavisk, Hon. James R. Garfield, Hon. Herman A. Metz, Hon. Ben B. 
Lindsey, and Hon. Julian W. Mack, and the closing remarks will be 
by the President of the United States. 

Those of you who have asked to have tickets reserved, and there 
are about 75 reservations, will not be able to get tickets later than 
to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock. If you do not take up your reser- 
vation before that time, it will be too late. If the members of the 
conference want to be present to-morrow night, it is essential that 
they should secure tickets either to-night or to-morrow morning. 
The tickets are $3 each. 

(The conference thereupon adjourned until Tuesday morning at 
9.30 o'clock, in the board room ox the district building.) 



Board Room, District Building, Washington, D. C, 

Tuesday, January £6, 1909— 9.S0 a. m. 

The conference was called to order by Hon. Julian W. Mack. 
The Chairman. Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland will say a word of 
greeting. 

ADDRESS OP HON. H. B. P. MACPARLAND, COMMISSIONER OP THE 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Macfarland. I fear that you may think we are greeting you 
too often, but if it makes you feel perfectly at home I shall not be 
sorry. 

I want to say especially that it is a particular pleasure to have you 
in our district govemment building, as this is the first time we have 
had such a comerence here. The Duilding was only opened on the 
4th of July last, and it is very gratifying to us to have you honor us 
with your presence and to have you give historic interest and asso- 
ciation to tne new building. 

I regret deeply, as I said yesterda}^, that we are in the midst of 
our conference with the Senate Committee on Appropriations on our 
district budget for next year; so I shall not be able to return for the 
sessions throughout to-day, but I hope to be able to be with you 
later. 

I thank you very much. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The first matter of business this morning is the 
discussion of topic No. 5, on which the papers of last night were 
primarily based. The secretary will please read the question. 

The Seorbtart (reading) : 

Should children normal in mind and body, and not requiring Bpecial training, who 
must be removed from their own homes, be cared for in ftuDoilies, wherever practicable? 

The Chairman. The subject is now open for discussion, ladies and 
gentlemen. Let me recall to your mind the five-minute rule^ and 
also the observation of the preceding sessions that when you rise to 
speak you give your name and State. 

Mr. Jamison. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jamison. 

address op MR. A. T. JAMISON, GREENWOOD, 8. C, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, CONNIE MAXWELL ORPHANAGE. 

Mr. Jamison. It is realized and granted by all that feeble-minded 
children^ the incorri^bles, and special classes should have the train- 
ing that the institution alone can successfully provide. It must also 
be recognized that the drift of intelligent sentiment among students of 
the clmdren's problems in this coimtry is toward the idea that the 
normal cluld snould be placed in a family home rather than in an 
institution. 

118 
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Let US, however; not be forgetful of the fact that conditions differ in 
various parts of our land and that a single iron-clad rule can not be 
made perfectly to fit every section. Most of the discussions in con- 
ferences of this character relate to the child of the city, and unques- 
tionably his situation thrusts upon us some problems that have come 
to be acute. Taking the home-finding agencies as they are con- 
ducted and the institutions as they are conducted to-dav, and perhaps 
most persons agree that the dependent normal child is far better ofTif 
removed from the poverty and narrowness of urban squalor into an 
open country home amidst broad acres and glorious pure air. 

But I would direct your attention to some conditions that appear 
so to qualify these acunissions as to forbid the adoption of a nard- 
and-fast rule upon the subject. In one of our States, for example, 
the population is 85 per cent rural, and the large city, as well as the 
foreigner, is unknown. The towns and smaller cities do not present 
the horrible conditions of congestion and such other ills as are found 
in the great cities. 

In these agricultural sections the school term is usually very short, 
often no longer than four months in the year, and the quahty or 
instruction given is not of the best. There operates no compulsory- 
education law, and the school attendance is therefore go as you please. 
In many cases the standard of living in the homes is not high, and the 
intelligence of the people is not elevated. A child placed in most of 
these country homes would not have the advantages that he would 
get in an institution, and is likely to grow up with httle education 
and without the higher ideals of life. In these portions of our country, 
at least, the institution is needed, with its ten months' school, orderly 
arrangement of work, and instruction in industrial training. 

There are certain sections in which many a child almost in his 
teens is left destitute and orphan while yet unable to read and write, 
and 90 per cent of the applications that are received seeking help 
for destitute children are from the country. To children of this 
class it is a godsend to find a place in a well-conducted institution 
and not in one of these average homes where the standard of intelli- 
gence is below normal. 

The institution is a quickening influence to the country child. 

Many of the institutions in these sections are doing a noble work 
by putting emphasis on two words, namely, the home and the school. 
Tney are nearly all estabUshed in the country, organized on the 
cottage plan, conducted by the reUgious denominations, in each case 
supported enthusiastically by a loyal constituency, ana the expres- 
sion ''orphan asylum" has been dropped from their nomenclature. 
These institutions are not refuges, but orphan homes for the care and 
education of the child until he is fitted for self-support. 

Let us not discount the institution, because its work for the nor- 
mal child in some sections, at least, is meeting the conditions sympa- 
thetically and intelUgently. 

The CHAiRBfAN. 'Die topic under discussion, ladies and gentle- 
men, is No. 



Should children normal in mind and body and not requiring snecial training, who 
must be removed from their own homes, be cared for in families wherever practicable. 

For the benefit of those who have just come, I will say that the 
matter is open for discussion. It was the subject-matter of the 
papers of last night. 
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ADDRESS OP DR. EDWARD T. DEVINE, OP NEW YORK CITY, 
EDITOR CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, ETC. 

Mr. Deyine. Mr. Chairman^ ladies and gentlemen^ in reference to 
the point that has just been made, I should like to say one word. 
I have heard it brought forward in my own State of New York as a 
reason why children should not be placed in coimtry homes that 
district schools are not as good as they should be. That is practically 
the point of this objection, as I imderstand it, coupled with the fur- 
ther suggestion that the homes are not as good as tney should be. 

Now, without considering how far that may be a reason for using 
institutions rather than country homes, I should like to suggest that 
when people realize that coimtry schools are not as good as thev 
should be, and they are interested in finding coimtry homes for chil- 
dren, they could (&aw either of two conclusions, just as in the case 
of people who want to ride a bicycle or want to drive an automobile. 
If they find that the country roads are not good, they could draw 
either of two conclusions, either that they will not ride in auto- 
mobiles, or that they will not ride bicycles, or that they will throw 
their influence in favor of getting good roads. As a matter of fact, 
the bicycle and the automobile, as we all know, have been powerful 
influences in the getting of good roads. 

I am inclined to think that the interested people who are concerned 
about the welfare of dependent children may exercise a powerful 
influence in actually getting good country schools, just as uie auto- 
mobile and the bicycle have had an influence in tne getting of good 
country roads. 

In other words, it will be a great thing, I think^ if there shall go out 
from this conference an expression of determmation that merely 
because it is necessary to fina country homes for the children, there- 
fore the people who are interested in child-saving work as a whole 
will be interested in having good countrv schools. That is a thing 
in which many people are interested ^ ana if to those influences there 
can be added such an influence as this representing the child-saving 
work as a whole, I can not think but that it will have a powerful 
influence in raising the standard of country schools, and often, per- 
haps, in raising the standard of country homes. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OF MR. W. B. SHERRARD, OF SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK., 
SUPERINTENDENT NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY, ETC. 

Mr. Sherbard. In the newer States of the West we have a better 
opportunity to demonstrate our theories than you have in the older 
States that have established institutions. For this reason, I desire 
to call your attention to conditions as they exist in South Dakota, 
and the same is applicable to some of the neighboring States. 

We have not in South Dakota — and I want you to note what I say — 
we have not a child on a poor farm, and we have not a child in an 
orphanage, except in an orphanage belonging to one branch of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Churcn. We have not a child in the custody 
of vicious or immoral parents whose immoralitv can be proven in 
court. We have about 1,400 children in family homes. 

The public look upon our work with such a degree of approval that 
in the past ninety days we have received from pubhc voluntary 
contributions enough to run us for a year. [Applause.] 
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The Chairman. Judge George W. Atkinson^ of West Virginia^ has 
the floor. 

ADDRBSS OF HON. GEORGE W. ATKINSON, OF WEST VIRGINU, PRESI- 
DENT WEST VIRGINU CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Atkinson. I speak from experienoe^ I think, when I say that I 
believe it is far better for homeless children to be placed in individual 
homes than it is to mass them together in children's homes. 

Some fourteen years ago we established in West Virginia a Chil- 
dren's Home Society. During this period we have been fmding homes 
in which there are no children, and we have been placing homeless 
children in those homes. We have, during these foxuteen years, 
placed about 400 children. 

While I think it is the best plan to find an individual home for the 
child, because it grows up under conditions which enable it to get 
proper conceptions of home life, which the child can not get in chil- 
dren's homes, yet there are types of children, as President Roosevelt 
said yesterday, that you can not care for in individual homes. There- 
fore, it is necessary, perhaps, to have one or more children's homes 
in each of the States. We now have two or three in our State. We 
have a reform school, and very often we get hold of a boy whom we 
can not control. If we place him in a home and he proves a failure, 
we replace him. If he is a failure there, he is classed as incorri^ble. 
and we send that boy to a reform school, where he is educatea and 
controlled properly, and endeavor to make something out of him there. 

We also have in our State a girls' reform school, or, as it is tech- 
nically called, an industrial home, where girls are cared for who are 
incorrigible and who can not well oe managed in individual homes. 

I beueve most heartily that we should encourage as far as possible 
the establishment or organization of children's home societies, such 
as we now have, I think, in 29 States of the Union, and that they 
should all work alon^ the same lines. I believe — indeed, I know 
in my own State, as I have been president of the organization since 
it was first established — ^that it is a success. There is no question 
about that. Hence we should encourage this plan of caring for 
homeless children as vigorously and as earnestly as we possibly can 
in everv section of the Republic. The good work shomd never be 
allowea to cease. ^ 

We have no trouble in obtainingall the necessary aids to keep our 
society running in my State of West Virginia. It costs us about 
$6,000 a year, and that amoimt is given to us by charitable men and 
women, often without the asking, in order that this work may be 
kept going. Ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, a noble and most lovable 
personage, and a man who is doing a great deal of good in many 
ways, has given our society a building containing about twenty rooms 
as a temporary shelter, where we keep on hand eight or ten or a dozen 
children until we can find homes for them. He also gives us $100 a 
month with which to help meet the running expenses and has provided 
for it to go on forever, I hope, as he is now an old man. He has 
generously provided for us, ana the balance of the money which we 
need for current expenses is always forthcoming, so that the work 
is processing most admirably, and I feel siu*e that the society will 
go on m its noble work through all coming time. [Applause.] 
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REMARKS OF MRS. J. L. ANDERSON. REPRESENTING THE CHILDREN'S 
AID SOdlBTY OF WESTERN PENNSTLVANU. 

Mrs. Andebson. I wish to say that the Children's Aid Society of 
Western Pennsylvania does not believe in institutions. For the 
last twenty years we have been carrying on this work of finding 
homes for children in families, which we believe is the God-given 
plan for taking care of these children. But we were compelled 
twelve years ago to open an institution, called an industrial school^ 
at Indiana, Pa. We sometimes get a child who is not fit to go into 
any home. You would not take it into yours, and I would not take 
it mto mine. A child of this kind is placed in this school, where 
for half the day it is in school under a careful teacher and the bal- 
ance of the time it has domestic training. 

Then, we find homes for the girls. Sometimes a mother comes to 
us with a child that she says she can not control. She asks us what 
she can do. We send her to this school, and in a few months that 
child can be returned to the mother, or placed in some good home, 
because it has been under proper discipuney which probably it has 
not received in its own home. 

Then, again, we sometimes receive from the juvenile court children 
who are really not morally bad, and the court probation ofiBlcers do 
not want to put them in the detention rooms. We place these 
children in this school, and in a short time they can be returned 
very much improved. 

During the past year we cared for 1,385 children in various ways. 
Of these 274 were cared for in boarding homes (carefully selected), 
82 in hospitals, 213 returned to friencS, 31 adopted, 19 were mar- 
ried, and 16 reached their majority. Passed from care, 314; moth- 
ers assisted in their homes, 179; died during the year, 33 (mostly 
infants); visits made in the interest of the work, 3,111. 

REICARKS OF DR. RUDOLPH R. REEDER, OF HASTINGS UPON HUDSON, 
N. T., SUPERINTENDENT NEW ifORK ORPHANAGE, ETC. 

Doctor Reedeb. It seems to me that it would throw a great deal 
of light on this question if we had more data as to the outcome of this 
work. Yesterday and to-day, we have heard a ereat many dele- 
gates say ''The society I represent has 500 children placed in families," 
another 1,400, another 1,200, and so forth. We have had a good 
many statements of that kind, all of which are interesting; but it 
would be still more interesting as well as of much more practical 
worth if we had some data as to the outcome of such work — ^how 
many of these children were placed a second time, how many a third 
time, and how many a fourth time; what was the average tenure of 
stay in each home for the whole number placed during a period of 
years; what is the average amoimt of schooling given these children; 
what attainments in education were acauired by them, etc. 

If there is any such data as that on nand, it seems to me it would 
throw much more light on this question than simply to talk about 
proper distribution. It is easy to distribute children; it is not easy 
tojnve them the training that they should have. 

rerhaps there is somebody here to-day who can give us at least 
some of these facts. 
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REMARKS OF RBV. C. BISSFBLDT, OF WAUWATOSA, WIS., OBUBRAL 
SUPBRINTENDBNT LUTHBRAN KINDBRFRBUND SOCIBTIBS. 

Mr. EissFELDT. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in my con- 
nection with the home-finding work of the Lutheran Church, which 
we started twelve years ago, I have gained some experience in this 
work; in addition to that, while a pastor in Chicago, I had particular 
chance of getting acquainted with institution work, as our church 
had an orphan asylum near Chicago, I being at that time on the 
board of the institution. 

To answer these questions that have just been asked, I will say 
that we place from 60 to 80 children at present in Wisconsin in our 
home-finding work each year, and the average of replacing in the 
last three or four or five years, while we have been placing that num- 
ber, is nine; we replace aoout nine children on an average throughout 
the year. 

Now, although we are quite fortimate in regard to compulsory edu- 
cation in Wisconsin, I admit that we have some homes where the 
amount of school education is not as much as, for instance, in the 
institution near Chicago; still the education for life is there, the main 
education, the education of the family home, which is not and can 
not be obtained in any institution. 

While connected with our orphan home near Chicago, I have noticed 
that the children that were turned out there when they were given 
to people — I can not say foster parents, because they were given out 
on wages — were put out into a world that was a strange worlato them. 
They did not know what life was. They knew what the life was in 
the orphan home, but that was not life as it really is, not the life to 
which they were bom. 

I would like to refer to one extreme example which we had in 
Wisconsin. As was said last night, we closed our orphan home in 
Wisconsin years ago, and have not been obliged to open another one. 
I remember takii^ a 15-year-old girl from that orphans' home, or 
having her taken oy my agent, and placed in a nome. About a 
month later I was asked to call at the home where the girl had been 
placed, as there was something to be straightened out; and when I 
called the people told me that the girl did not feel like doing any- 
thing else but peel potatoes. I was astonished. I spoke to the ^1, 
and mquired what was the matter. She said, ''That is what I did in 
the orphan home." As I say, this is an extreme example; but still 
it is a fact, it is no make-up. She had the idea that her duty in life 
was peeling potatoes. All her time was certainly taken up in the 
home with this work; there were 140 children there, for whom pota- 
toes had to be peeled. 

Now, I do not want to judge others, but from mv experience in 
connection with the board of the orphan home, and in connection 
especially with my work now in Wisconsin and in other States where 
we have organized "kinderfreimd" societies, I believe it is a crime 
against the child if I can give the child a father and mother, if I can 
give it family life, if I can give it a father's and mother's love, and 
say, ''No; you shall stay in this institution until you are 14 and then 
go out into a strange world." From my experience, I should judge 
Uiat I would commit a crime, a crime that cries to heaven, against 
the child if I did that. [Applause.] 
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RBKARKS OF MISS JOSBPHINB M. GRISWOLD. OF HARTFORD, COlfflf., 
SECRBTARY CONNBCTICUT CHILDREITS AID SOOBTT. 

Miss Gbiswou). Mr. Chairman^ we have not done very much in 
Connecticut for a State that lies so near to that remarkable State of 
Massachusetts; it would seem that we ou^ht to have made much 
more progress in the work of child saving than we have. 

We have a great many institutions in Connecticut, and I wish we 
had not so many. We nave a half dozen or more orphan asylums, 
and we have eight county homes, and I was quite struck last night 
with what I heard concerning the abandonment of those county 
homes in the West. I think it was in Indiana or one of those States in 
the West, and the speaker said Connecticut was studying the problem 
now. We surely need to studv it. 

Twenty-five years ago we estabUshed coimty homes in Connecticut, 
but now they nave departed from the original purpose. 

We thougnt that if 25 or 35 children could be gathered together 
in those homes, it would be an easy matter to place them out. But 
the trouble witn those homes is exactly the same as it is with other 
institutions — that as soon as we provide the institutions they wiU be 
filled. I think we are all a^eed on that. 

I want to add also that I trust the people interested in this work 
in Connecticut will make visits to Massachusetts, just as Doctor Hart 
has done, and gather from their almost complete plan some plan for 
Connecticut. I would recommend that to our Connecticut officials. 

I want to say a word about the work of our own society in Con- 
necticut, the Children's Aid Society. We have been placing chil- 
dren for the last seventeen years and we have no institution. We 
do not need any institution. We take the children as they come to 
us and put them into boarding homes, and just as fast as possible we 
find homes for them. We are trying to place as many children as 
possible in good family homes. We nave a large boarding home in 
the coxmtry where we place a great many children to board and many 
other boarding homes, and as fast as we can we take them from theu: 
boarding homes and put them into private famiUes. 

I am sure that this is the only way to deal with the normal depend- 
ent children which we meet in the State of Connecticut. We hope 
the county homes wiU be depleted and in time abandoned. [Applause.] 

RBMARKS OF RBV. J. P. DTSART, OF MILWAUBXB, WIS., SUPBRnfTBHD- 
BNT OF THB CHILDRBN'S HOME SOCIBTY OF WISCOHSIN. 

Mr. Dysabt. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, Mr. Eissfeldt 
and I are both delegates from Wisconsin, and our society is the parent 
of his society. 

I have had an experience of twenty years in child-placing work, 
and I want to emphasize one thing in connection with the introduc- 
tion of this work amon^ the Lutheran churches. I want to emphasize 
one feature in connection with the home-finding work at the orphan- 
age at Wittenberg, Wis., where this homing work on the part of the 
Lutheran church began. They had about 125 children there. It was 
an average orphan asylum^ and they began to place their children out 
under the careful supervision of Mr. Eissfeldt. In the course of time 
(some three years) th^ closed the institution and turned it into an 
academy, llie point I want to make is this: We are meeting often 
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with the statement that there is a lai^e percentage of unplaceablea 
gathered in institutions. The percentage of unplaceables in Witten- 
D^ was zero; they placed every child. jApplause.] 

^ I am led to believe, sir, that where there is a will there is a way. 
Now, not only do we in our work place out what are called placeable 
children, carefully and well, but we are breaking into the raiucs of the 
defective children. My society has foimd a splendid home for a boy 
with a wooden leg. We have placed a child with a blind eye, and he is 
greatly beloved. We have placed a half dozen with club feet. 

I tmnk the time is rapidly coming, as the sympathies of the people 
grow larger and the hearts of the people who love children become 
warmer, when it will not only be possible to place a good many 
defectives, but also a good many of the class that we now call delin- 
quents. 

I am quite in sympathy with the idea of Judge Landsey, that there 
are no bad ''kids (tnough there are many bad parents), and a great 
many of the children who are now styled delinquents can, with time 
and patience and the growing sentiment of love toward children and 
a desire to make them good citizens, be homed and mothered. [Ap- 
plause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. B: PICKMAN MANN, OF WASHINGTON, D. C, PRBSI- 
DSNT OF BOARD OF CHILDREN'S GUARDIANS. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Chairman, the first speaker this morning referred 
to States in which nearly every one Uves in the coimtry, and whore 
there are poor schools, and for that reason he seemed to think that 
we should have institutions to bring up these children. 

Now, it should be considered that the children are only to remain 
in the institution a short length of time and then they are to go 
out into the community. Now, children should not be so brought 
up that when they go into the community they will find themselves out 
or harmony with tne community. I tielieve that if the community 
as a whole is in a poor condition it is doing an injury to the child to 

Eut him in a condition so that when he ^oes into the community 
e is not able to fit into it. He will feel tnat he is better than the 
rest and will not be willing to take his part, but instead will turn to 
a criminal or useless life. 

The present subject of discussion is^ in regard to normal children, 
and therefore the consideration of institutions as places where abnor- 
mal children should be placed, even if it is for no other purpose than 
to prepare them for a home, is out of the line of this question. ^ It 
seems to me that when we consider normal children the idea of taking 
such children and putting them in abnormal relations, as are the rela- 
tions of institutions, is certainly bad. 

I think there is no doubt as to the answer to this question. If the 
child is normal, why should you take him and put him in an abnormal 
placet 

The experience of the Board of Children's Guardians of the District 
of Columoia has been that in many cases the first placement was not 
quite satisfactory, and we had to make other placements; but that 
is no reason why we should not make the beginning. If we waited 
until we got a perfect child and a perfect home, we would probably 
never place a cnild anywhere; but we find that by using reasonable 
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Srecaution we can place most of our children the first time so that 
liey will stay^ and if thejr will not stay we leam something as to tiie 
characteristics of the cmldren usually, and possibly we get some 
warning as to the character of the home; so that we mow better next 
time how to place the children right. 

At least 75 per cent of our chSdren are placed out in homes, and 
although they are not all free homes, yet we may consider that plac- 
ing chudren at board is not like our hunting for board for ourselves. 
If 1 do not want to keep house I go to a house where I can board, and 
it does not make very much difference who the other people are there 
if they are decent; but if we want to find a good home for a child, 
we may find one where the people are not able to carry the whole 
burden of taking care of the child. Therefore we subsioize them to 
some extent; but that is not by any means placing children out at 
board in the ordinary sense of the words. 

The Chairman. It is the duty of the chairman, under the rules, to 
secure the discussion of both the aflirmative and the negative of 
every question. I should be glad to recognize as the next speaker 
somebody who would want to emphasize the difficulties and the dan- 
gers that confront home finding, and particularly the dangers and 
difficulties and, if he so considers it, the impossibility of finding 
proper homes for the older children. Somebody who will speak on 
that side of the question will be given the preference now. 

REMARKS OF MR. RICHARD CRANE, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, SECRETARY 
PARTICULAR COUNCIL ST. VINCENT DE PAUL SOCIETY OF CINCINNATL 
ETC. 

Mr. Crane. In whatever I should saj upon this question, I would 
not wish to be understood as excluding the State from the ^at 
work of charity in which it can so efficiently cooperate. But if we 
consider the large variety of agencies that may be useful in pro- 
tecting and educating dependent children, many difficulties occur to 
mind that would make it a matter of serious consideration as to the 
manner in which the State might act and the means which it might 
use. 

First of all, we have the already well-established charities instituted 
and with considerable success carried out by various minor organiza- 
tions amongst us. Foremost, probably, are those undertaken oy the 
various religious bodies. There are also notable private endowments 
by philantmropic men and women. Most of these, I have no doubt, 
in one way or the other are chartered institutions, and as such are 
supposed to carrv on their work with the approval and knowledge of 
the Commonwealth in which they labor. 

There are also societies whose endeavor it is to find homes in which 
the homeless child may be reared unto the perfection of good manhood 
and good citizenship. But when we consider the nature of these two 
^eat agencies for good the problem of supervision, as far as the child 
18 concerned, becomes hard of solution, if we would maintain the 
proper distinction between the State and the minor societies of 
mdividuais whose rights the State must be supposed to protect. 

Let us recall to mind, briefly, the well-denned relations which 
nature itself has placed oetween different societies. The State is a 
society, perfectly adapted to secure its proper end. So is the church. 
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So 18 the family. And so all other organizations^ each in its proper 
sphere, down to the lowest, where objects and ends are of the most 
trivial, though to a dejgree useful, for civilized man. 

It seems to be a pnnciple of good government not to interfere in 
the direction, at least immediate, of matters which specifically belong 
by nature to other duly constituted bodies. There are some which 
are really subordinate to the State, inasmuch as they have no partic- 
ular end of their own save some detail which belongs properly to the 
general end of the State itself, viz, the external conunon ^ood to be 
obtained in oiur present life and the protection of civil rights com- 
mon to us all. Ijiere are, moreover, organizations complete in them- 
selves which, if they do not depart from their specific nmctions, can 
not possibly, in pursuance of them, cause any detriment to the com- 
mon welfare. As long as such organizations keep within their proper 
sphere it can hardly be possible that the State can wish to direct 
them in obtaining the common good, unless their very charter be 
obnoxious to it. The family, for instance, in the brinmng up and 
educating of children, is furnished intrinsicallywith all tne necessary 
means for the obtaining of its own object. Where it does so, there 
can be no question of its natural rights and legitimacy. Relid^on. 
too, that does not offend against the natural law has within itseu all 
the means it requires to obtain its high purpose, and while it remains 
within its scope can hardly be considered subordinate to any State. 

Chartered institutions are, by the fact of their charter, in coopera- 
tion with the State to the obtaining of the particular and common end 
of both. 

With these preUminary remarks imderstood, it would seem unnec- 
essary for the State to bother itself with the internal economy of such 
bodies as long as the effects of their work are not calculated to impede 
or to destroy the general well-being. 

These are very general principles, indeed, but they rest upon the 
wholesome principles laid down oy our forefathers, '' that all men by 
nature are free and equal." 

And societies — that is^ genuine societies — are but modeled on the 
moral unity and responsibility of the human being itself. That the 
State must watch its own interests, whether the danger of aggression 
be from individuals or societies, there is no one who can deny. But 
there is no need for this purpose to investigate the means or methods 
that are internal to the mdividual, or to that imitation of the indi- 
vidual (a society), and which they may think to use for the obtaining 
of their proper object, so long as it is within the law and the results 
are ^ood. 

It they are mistaken, it is not to the State they are responsible, but 
to a higher tribimal. If their means are inefficacious they will die a 
naturaldeath* if their methods be fraudulent or scandalous the State 
will soon be able to deal with them as with any other criminals. 
^ Now, while I can not speak for all manner of charitable oi^aniza- 
tions, I can adduce as example the working of the principal Catholic 
societies for the saving and protecting of youth. Their methods are 
the outgrowth of many centuries of experience; their means, generally 
the generosity of individuals. They are directly amenable to the 
church authorities, who inspect them with a minuteness that can be 
possible only in the spiritual order. If the State can trust a hierarchy 
so anxious to save its subjects, and especially its children, ¥rith the 
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management of its own family (as I may call it), there can be no need 
for inspection from those whose care should be only for the temporal 
welfare of all and the protection of the rights of every moral being or 
moral body within it mitil the civil order itself has been jeopardized. 

I can readiljr understand and agree to the proposition that the 
State should wish to know, in some measure, what societies within 
her pale are doing; and I believe, too, that the State should wish all 
societies which come into contact with her labors for the welfare of 
her citizens should carry on their work under charter. Of course 
individual governments could be unfair in the ^ving of charters, but 
we have no right to suppose the case in our discussion here. Given 
the charter in which all points of contact with the State are con- 
sidered, the State should leave her citizens or society to pursue its 
path untranmieled. 

Looking at the practical side of it, I would deem it highly imprac- 
ticable, nay socialistic, for the State to attempt the care of all depend- 
ent children. That it becomes the duty of the State to care for those 
who might properly be called orphans, or even waifs, is not altogether 
clear. However, that is not the question just at present. That it 
should cooperate is far clearer. JBut in cooperation there is not 
included the right to direct to the extent of asking an account of 
what may be done by those who transgress no just law. 

As far as home-finding societies are concerned, it would be of little 
avail to inspect them. Kather should the inspection be of the homes 
they would find for the children. I suppose all will agree that such 
inspection would be well-nigh impossible. 

If the foster parents should have families of their own, the diffi- 
culties that would probably beset the adopted child woiild not be 
readily manifested to any government inquiry. Nor would such a 
child's defense be very successful against tnose who might find some 
temporal advantage in keeping the child. If the fatheness one were 
taken by a childless coupie, what inspection could we make here? 
And what would be their Qualifications for rearing a child t More 
than those of the Sisters ana nurses in institutions? Home does not 
consist in a couple that live in a house together, nor in a ward who 
has never excited in its would-be mother the yearning of flesh and 
blood. 

Do not imagine that I oppose adoption — far from it — in a sense it 
is the most beautiful of this kind^ that is, the saving of children. 
But here, too, how many difficulties beset us — religion, condition, 
environment, etc. And how would the State keep track of all these 
things? It seems to me that when distribution is made by the State, 
or bv societies, they have to take it for granted that it was made 
wisely until events prove otherwise; or else imdertake a costly and 
useless experiment of inspection which may fasten upon the State 
a burden which it would nnd hard to shake off. 

Here, too, the State will have to trust its well-meaning citizens, 
without multiplying petty laws, which would make automatons or 
them. 

I have not suggested anv way out of the difficulty directly^ but 
though we may not be able to find any one system which will be 
universally workable, we could perhaps see great good in many 
existing systems which the State could reasonably encourage and 
protect. 
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REMARKS OF MR. LUDWIO B. BERNSTEIN, OF NEW TORK CITT, SUPER- 
INTENDENT HEBREW SHELTERING GUARDIAN ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

Mr. Bebnstein. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, three years 
ago the institution of which I am superintendent, and which takes 
care of 750 children in the institution proper, started, with a great 
deal of enthusiasm, a boarding and placm^-out bureau. To-day that 
bureau deals with 265 children. It has aealt during the past three 
or three and a half years with a total of 1,000 Jewish children on the 
boarding-out plan. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have no axes of any kind to grind, 
and the remarks that I am going to make are dictated by a spirit of 
reverent search after truth. I must say that I have found poor 
homes, mediocre homes, good homes, and excellent homes^ just as I 
have loimd **potato-peefing" institutions, good institutions, very 
good institutions, and institutions that are up-to-date in every 
respect. I have not yet found the boarding -out bureau to be a 
panacea, and this in spite of the fact that most modem methods 
are used and that the work is done with great enthusiasm. 

It is only when you have one set of experiences to counterbalance 
the other set of experiences that you get at such a thing as an unbiased 
philosophy of the question. 

I have found that with young children the boarding home is supe- 
rior to the congregate institution. I have foimd this to be the case 
as expressed by medical examinations, expressed in the physical care, 
and m the physical attention ^ven to the child, but I have also 
foimd that the average Jewish boarding home-^and I should judge 
that what is true of the Jewish boarding home is largely true of tne 
non-Jewish — ^is entirely inadequate for the older boy and the older 
girl — ^in fact, so inadequate that in a number of instances the foster 
parents broii^ht the children back to me and told me they had had 
the children for the past three years, that during that time the chil- 
dren had been very good, but that now the children had outgrown 
the people from the point of view of moral and intellectual influence. 
I have never made a point of asking parents to return the children 
to me at a certain age; it came about in the most natural way. 

Now, there is a philosophy to it. I was wondering what was the 
trouble. Surely, after a home had been found satisfactory for a 
period of two or three years, there was every reason to believe that 
such a boarding home might become a permanent home for the child. 
But I have found that unless the home represents a very much higher 
intellectual standard than the standard reached by the child through 
his educational development it becomes inadequate and not avail- 
able for the Jewish child. 

Furthermore, I have found, in connection with the same kind of 
work, that at a certain age in the Ufe of a child the sense of compan- 
ionship, the sense of good-fellowship, the sense of friendship, is veiy 
much stronger than that of filial devotion. Psychology teaches us 
that this is so at the age of 12 or 13 or 14 years, teclmically called 
the "pre-adolescent stage." 

What are the forces that prompt the child — the boy and the 
girl — of that age t Is it love for the father and mother which becomes 
the supreme force in the child t Those who have dealt with thou- 

8. Doc. 721, eo-2 
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sands of children in schools and in institutions know veij well that at 
this particular age the greatest force in the child's life is not its love 
for father or mother, but it is the ideal friendships, the associations, 
the love of companionship which become of tne greatest possible 
value. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OF MRS. MARTHA P. FALCONER, OF PHUADELPHIA, PA., 

SUPERINTENDENT GIRLS' HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

Mrs. Falconeb. Mr. Chairman, I think most of us here believe in 
placing children in family homes, and we beheve in placing them there 
young. 

I wish we might hear more about supervision here, and having a 
standard of placing children in family nomes, and not feel that we 
have done our duty by a child when we have placed that child — ^let us 
say a girl, just for a change. We place a girl 13 or 14 years 
of age with good people in the country — earnest, Christian peo- 
ple — and then we feel that we have done our whole duty by that child. 
We have not visited that child; the child has not been sent to school 
re^larly as she should have been. 

Let us tfdk, if we are going to talk about placing children in family 
homes, about the difficulties, and especially the difficulties of placing 
older children. 

We may always be afraid — and I have found them both East and 
West — of young married people who come and want a strong, healthy 
girl to adopt. Thejr want to take that child into their own family 
and treat her as their own. That sounds on the surface very beau- 
tiful. What does it usually mean! It usually means they want 
cheap labor. They want to adopt her so that no one may come to 
visit. They want that child to do the work for them. Is that child 
now in school? Is that child visited? Are we doing our duty? 

It is exceedingly difficult to place older children. I have now with 
me one girl who was placed in 28 different homes before she came 
to me, and it was a matter of surprise to her that she was not placed 
in the twenty-ninth right away when she became disagreeable. By 
being moved on and moved on and moved on, if that girl was not 
pauperized. I don't know who was. The placing of the older girls, 
the older cnildren, is a very much more difficult matter, as we want 
more supervision. 

Then, too, we come together year after year, and I am sure most 

Eeople are interested in placing children m family homes, but we 
eard last night from Booker Washington how many of the colored 
people feel called upon to open orphan asylmns. Unfortimately, 
that is not confined to colored people. There are many white people 
who feel called upon to open orphan asylums. A woman wants a 
job. They mean well, but they nave no executive ability, and the 
people who are running these orphan asylums, good people, in almost 
every section of the country, do not come to these conferences. 
How are we going to reach the people who are running orphan 
asylums, where the children are put m as orphans and kept until 
they are 13 or 14 years of age? We are not reaching those people, 
and I wish we might do so in some way. [Applause.] 
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REMARKS OF REV. C. C. STAHMANN, OF ST. LOUIS, MO., STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT MISSOURI CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Stahmann. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the question 
has been asked by a gentleman here as to the percentage of replace- 
ments. I am speaking for the society in Missouri. We have about 
25 per cent of our children for replacement. There was a time in 
the history of our society when our directors looked with disfavor 
upon the report as to replacements, and I remember that one time our 
president said to me, "Well, haven't you done your work right; what 
IS the matter?" He finally came to the proper view point, and real- 
ized that after all the work of replacing is one of the important fea- 
tures; and so we find that as the society grows, as it becomes better 
known, as we get a better class of applications, we have far less of 
that. 

I find, for my part, that the institution is a proposition not to be 
despised. There was a time in the history of children's home societies 
when the idea was to decry it, and when it was said we were simply in 
the home-finding business. But we have out^own that, and most of 
the societies that I know of now have splendid institutions. 

There are some children that need the training for a considerable 
len^h of time before we can send them out, before we can send them 
creditably into any home. For a well-disposed child, of course you 
need no institution. That child will generally land on its feet when it 
gets into a ^ood home. It will appreciate its home. But it is the 
wayward child, the child that has passed through a calamity, the 
child that has been abused, the child that has been placed on ite own 
resources, that must learn that there is a higher order that they must 
respect. 

For that reason I am like St. Paul, in a strait betwixt two thinas: 
First of aU, the home. Secondly, institutional training is not to be 
despised. 

REMARKS OF MR. SUMNER W. HAYNES. OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND., SUPER- 
INTENDENT INDIANA CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Hatnes. Mr. Chairman, I came here to this conference as a 
learner; I have nothing to impart. But I find in looking over this 

Srogramme that it has been tne purpose of this committee to sub- 
ivide our discussions into a ^eat many topics, and I find that in 
all of these discussions there is a disposition to spread all over the 
programme on every topic. 

Now, I thought for a time that I was going to get a good point 
out of this discussion as to whether a normal child shall be placed 
in a home. You have been talking about the vicious child^ the abnor- 
mal child, the child of the drunkard, the child of the criminal; you 
have described just that class of children that have come under my 
observation in tne few months I have been in the business. 

I actually believe there is but one answer — and I have not learned 
it from these discussions — to this question: The normal child should 
be placed in a home, a family home. 

I have a Uttle boy in the institution that I represent who has been 
there seven years. He has told me twenty times, *'Mr. Haynes, I 
have been in here seven years; I came when I was four." They tell 
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me at the institution that there never was a better boy there; but he 
is freckled; he has hair that is red and blue and green sometimes, and 
stiff as a porcupine. In fact, he is an unattractive child, but some- 
where there is a home for that child. [Applause.] I told him when 
I first came, "George, you are going to have a home," and the only 
reason he has not gotten a home is because I have not found one 
good enough for him. 

I say^ gentlemen, let us wait until the topic comes up before we 
discuss it. You have at No. 10 on the programme these topics which 
you are attempting to discuss here, which you can discuss when you 
get to them. Then use your breath and your sense. Give us fellows 
who do not know anythmg about this from experience the benefit of 
what you really know, and you can do that by sticking to the text. 

I believe in the institution, but not for the normal child. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. EDWIN D. SOLENBEROER, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
GENERAL SECRETARY PENNSYLVANU CHILDREN'S AID SO^BTT. 

Mr. SoLENBEBOEB. Mt. Chairman, while proposition 12 brings up 
the question of the investigation of applicants for children^ the in- 
spection of homes before placing children in them, and the visitation 
or children after placement, I believe it is logical to consider, in dis- 
cussing the subject of placing out normal dependent children, just 
what IS meant by the clause j^' wherever practicable." For example 
we must consider the question of our ability to find a sufficient 
number of homes suited to the racial and religious affiliations of the 
children to be placed out. The society which I represent has at the 
present time about 1,500 children imder supervision. Of these 
about 100 are colored children livii^ for the most part with foster 
parents of their own race. The society has also under supervision a 
number of Jewish children placed with Jewish families under special 
arrangement with the Jewish charities. Again, we have several 
hundred CathoUc boys and girls placed with Catholic famiUes, 
approved by the priests of their respective parishes, while the children 
of Protestant parents are living with families representing various 
non-Catholic denominations. Not everv American community affords 
equal facilities for finding good homes of the various races and religions, 
and it may be necessarv for us to undertake to develop opportunities 
for placing certain kinds of children. 

It seems to me that we have reached a point in the discussion of this 
subject where we must take into account the standard of placing out, 
the land and Quality of private families ready to receive normal, 
dependent chilaren, the regard which must be paid to racial and re- 
ligious differences of the children concerned, and the whole question 
or after supervision with all it involves. To make it "practicable" to 
carry out the affirmative of the proposition imder discussion it will be 
necessary to have an efficient placing-out agencv with an up-to-date 
record system and an adequate force of trained agents to carefully 
select the foster homes, to fit the child and home together with dis- 
crimination, and to supervise the child properly after placement. 

I believe the next forward step in the placing of children in family 
homes will be a more careful examination of the kind and quality of 
family homes in which we place the children. Mr. R. R. Keeder, of 
New York, in his series ot articles in Charities and the CommoDS, 
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pointed out in substance that placing-out societies put the emphasis 
at the wrone place in printing pictures of houses in tne country where 
the^ have placed children and m telling about the trees and grass, the 
ponies and carts, the cows and chickens, etc. He said it is the per- 
sonality of the family in which the child is placed that counts; that 
unless the foster parents are sympathetic, lovable characters who 
have influence with the child, he will not necessarily be helped by his 
physical environment. 

We must recognize that it means something to become responsible 
for the selection of a foster home for a dependent child. Upon our 
decision depends to a large extent the physical, mental, and moral 
training of the child, and the kind of home selected determines in a 
large measure the influences which will surroimd the child and the 
general enviroment under which he will grow up. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed upon the importance of 
adequate records for placing-K)ut agencies. When a child is placed 
with Mr. and Mrs. Blank there should be on file in the office of the 
society making the placement a written record containing the informa- 
tion upon which is founded the beUef that the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank is a good one for the child. [Applause.] I know of a certain 
placing-out agency incorporated and chartered by a State many miles 
nrom here which has at tnis present moment at least 100 children Uv- 
ing in homes concerning which there is no written information on file 
in the office of the society which made the placement. I know of 
another placing-out agency much nearer to us which imtil quite 
recently could not account for a considerable number of its young 
wards, while many of the homes in which children were placed haa 
not been inspected and subjected to careful investigation. 

It is important also that the placing-out agency be sufficiently well 
founded financially to be able to guarantee that the children received 
from year to year can and will be supervised and safeguarded until 
they have attained their majority or passed from care of the society 
by return to parents or relatives or by legal adoption. A placing-out 
agency can not go into hquidation at tne end of three, nve, or ten 
years and discontinue its work without infficting imtold injury upon 
its wards. 

In emphasizing these points in connection with the "practica- 
bility" or placing out dependent children, I wish to be understood 
as favoring the affirmative of the proposition, for I believe that most 
of the placing-out agencies throughout the country are recognizing 
as never before their responsibility and their great opportunity. But 
in order to make progress we must recognize that these practical 
considerations are most important and before taking, too decidedly, 
either the affijmative or the negative as to placing normal, dependent 
children in family homes, we must not overlook the full meaning of 
the clause '* wherever practicable," and under that clause, Mr. Chair- 
man, I enter these remarks. 

REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, OF BOSTON, MASS., GENERAL 
SECRETARY BOSTON CHILDREN'S AH) SOCIETT. 

Mr. BiRTWELL. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, with Mr. 
Havnes's remarks still clear in my mind, I dare to rise. 
The President said that the goal for each child was family life. 
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I want to say that for a considerable time now there have been four 
actual, concrete, practical charitable agencies in Boston that handle 
the normal child m this way: From the moment the child crosses the 
threshold of any one of these societies, that is, from the moment it is 
decided to care for the child, all thought of institutional care, all thought 
of those things which an abnormal child might demand, is eliminated, 
and the plan is instantly, right at the threshold, to take that child by 
the hana, and from that mmute, without delay, arrive at the goal by 
placing the child directly in a family. Of course we pay board. So 
we avoid these circuitoiis routes, these tedious, unhappy detours, 
supposed to be necessary by our institution friends. 

My good friend here speaks of what psychology teaches. Well, I 
know what my study and experience of fife tell me is good, what I 
should want for my little boy if my wife and I were blotted from his 
life. If he should fall into the hands of charity I should pray Grod 
to guide him to an agency that, shunning all strange devices, would 
open for him at once the door to family life. 

Orphan or not, and whether or not the selection of an adoptive home 
may require time, and equally if the period of needed care be long or 
short, it is aU the same. Is it morning? Is it night t Has the office 
been open late, and is it 7 or 8 o'clock? No matter, my child, you 
shall this very hour go with me to a good family; a good woman and 
her husband, their daughter and their son, shall welcome you, or I 
will know why not. [Applause.] 

The goal is at the start, with no interval, none whatever, and to the 
man who tells me that in his state there are not f amifies enough, I say, 
" Have you made a real effort to find them ? " The people who flatter 
us that only in Massachusetts are there good famihes enough, insult 
their own communities and declare their own inefficiency. [Applause.] 

I decline to believe that a group of resolute men and women, work- 
ing directly to make the threshold the goal, will fail to find in any com- 
munity in America the f amifies, the good men and women, with whom 
they can place these children — for adoption, if they are orphans; to 
board a day or a week or a month, while the mother imdergoes the 
operation at the hospital; to stay a year, five years, ten years, if it 
shall be that length of time before the blessed reunion can take place 
when the children can join the widowed mother or the father. Family 
fife every time and immediately, unless you have proved by trial that 
it is impossible. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OF MR. JAMES E. WEST, OF WASHINGTON, D. C, SECRETARY 

NATIONAL CHIUO-RESCUE LEAGUE. 

Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I must confess 
that I feel very much like our friend Mr. Haynes from Indiana. I 
have been greatly disappointed at the discussions this morning. 
We seem to forget the conditions which confront us. Probabfy 
because every one here is willing to agree to this proposition, it has 
been seen fit by some speakers to dweU upon the stumbling blocks 
in the road of doing what we want this conference to indorse. 

I am afraid that if a stranger to this subject could have heard 
some of the discussions this morning he would think that we had 
some doubt as to whether or not children normal in mind and body, 
and not requiring special training, who must be removed from their 
own homes, should be cared for m families, wherever practicable. 
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Now, I am sure it is not the wish of this conference to have such 
an impression go forth. I beheve that nine out of ten — ^yea, more — 
of the people present would agree to the proposition, "whenever 
practicable, place the child in the family home" ; and I plead with 
you all to Dear in mind that it is incumbent upon those of us who 
do agree to this proposition to spread that gospel, to let the world 
know that that is wnat we believe in, because it will do wonders for 
the children who are not now in homes. 

The great difficulty about this proposition as it impressed itself 
on me, as I have made a study of the suDJect and have been working in 
it so actively, is that there is a failure on the part of some very well- 
meaning people to realize fully the modem thought on this subject. 

In connection with the work with which I have been closely 
identified during the last year, it has been surprisingly demonstrated 
that it is practicable to do far more than is bemg done. I grant that 
probably everything that has been said in the way of difficulty is true, 
yet the fact remains that there are thousands of homes to-day which 
are available for children. In regard to the children that I have 
had the privilege in assisting to place in the last year — and I am 
happy to say that we have nad the privilege of placing about 500 
in good homes — there have been many times more applicants than 
we have been able to supply. Specifically, we have offered some 65 
children for adoption, ana we have had something like 5,000 people 
applying for those children — many of them sentimentalists, many of 
tnem offering homes that were worthless, but many of them offering 
very fine homes. [Applause.] 

The fact which has impressed itself upon me, and which impressed 
itself upon the President of the United States, and which should impress 
itself upon you, is that the agents who are in the field with equip- 
ment to do efficient work are unable to get children to place in family 
homes, although they have after careful investigation found them 
most desirable. With that condition existing, let us put emphasis 
upon proposition No. 5 in the affirmative, and let the condition be 
reversed; let there be more children seeking homes than there are 
homes available. Those who would have it otherwise, I say, with 
all the earnestness and strength that I possess, are assuming a grave 
responsibility for the child tnat is denied the benefit and tne joy of 
the family home. 

So I plead with you, ladies and gentlemen, not to take this proposi- 
tion as too fundamental to be seriously discussed. It is a thing which 
we must impress upon the communitv so that those of us who agree 
to it will have increased facilities for dfoing placing-out work. We do 
not want to destroy the institution, we do not want to have our 
consideration of this topic interpreted as an attack upon the institu- 
tion! but we would like to have it interpreted as a plea for increased 
facihties for doing placing-out work. 

Needless to say, all of us who talk along this Une take it for granted 
that this placing-out work must be done efficiently; it must be done 
by people trained to do that work; it must be done at great expense; 
it must be done in a way in which the child's interest will be pro- 
tected against all possible criticism, and against all chance of more 
harm being done to the child in the home than in the institution. 

So I would leave with vou this message: That there are to-day 
thousands of homes available for children, and that there are to-day 
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in institutions, for reasons that need not be discussed — ^in one place, 
it is one thing, and in some other place it is another, bnt, generally 
speaking, it is because of the lack of understanding on this subject — 
cnildren who could be placed in these homes. Let us exert our influ- 
ence to get more of these children out of the institution and into the 
family home, and give them their birthright. [Applause.] 

(At this point Doctor Devine took the chair.) 

The Acting Chairman. The teinporarv chair is instructed by the 
permanent chair to recognize Mr. Carroll, of South Carolina. 

ADDRBSS OF MR. RICHARD CARROLL, OF COLUMBU, S. C, MANAGER 
SOUTH CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR DESTITUTE AND DEPEND- 
ENT COLORED CHILDREN. 

Mr. Cabboll. Mr. Chairman, it takes a smart man to make a short 
speech. I have been here two days, and I have been thinking of 
tne fact of the colored man being a problem. 

My dear friends, my speech is just ei^ht minutes long, and I wish 
I had time to read it all. I wrote it before I came here; if I had to 
write it over again, I should say something else. 

I have been placing children for eleven years, and in that time I 
have placed 543. We have 20 now. Most of these are little children 
from 3 years to 11 years of a^e. As soon as I find a good home with 
a white or a colored fanuly m South Carolina I place the child. I 
get about $975 a year with which to support this institution. I raise 
most of the money by lectiuing and preaching, and I give all I get. 
above my living, to the work. [Applause.] Last year I sold wood 
to pay tne principal. We have tnree teachers. Sometimes I sell 
cows which we have on hand, or clothing, or anything, to keep the 
work going. 

I want to read this paper, if you will let me. I hope you will, as I 
will not trouble you any more. 

The Acting Chairman. If you will pardon the chairman, the 
chair will have to ask for a ruling of the conference if you wish to 
discuss another subject than that annoimced on the programme. 
We are now discussing topic No. 5, '^ Should children normal in mind 
and body, and not requirmg special training, who must be removed 
from theur own homes, oe carea for in families, wherever practicable,'' 
and the bearing of your remarks to that topic has not been apparent. 

Mr. Carroll. That is just what I am discussing. 

The AcTiNQ Chairman. Get to the subject as quickly as you can, 
Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carroll (reading): 

I was appointed chaplain of the Tenth United States Volunteer Infantry in the 
•pring of 1898 by the late President of the United States, William McEjnley, during 
tne Spanish-American war. I spent much of my time studying human nature as it 
presented itself to me in the daily life of the soldiers, white and b&ck. It was while in 
this service I learned the inestimable value of home training and the value of a well- 
regulated Christian home imder the influence and guidance of a mother and father. It 
was there that I learned that the greatest institution on eaxth for the proper training of 
theyouth is the home. 

The home regulates society, the church, the Government, and the world. It is the 
regulator for all institutions, none of which rises higher than the home, none is purer 
tnan the fountain, this source of all good or evil, the real school of the Christian, the 
■tatesman, the teacher, the prophet, and the long or ruler. Tlie church, though of 
divine origin^ is not as old as the home; in fact, the home is the mother ai the church. 
It was bom m the home; the firat religious services known to man were held in the 
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home; the firat Sunday school or bible school was organised in the home. The child 
will never depart from the training that it received in the home circle. 

Now, since ''the child is father to the man/' is it not important that we seek to save 
the children by finding good homes for the homeless and dependent children where 
they can be trained religiously, morally, and industrially, so that they will become 
useiul and industrious and law-abiding citizens? We save and elevate the country, 
the city, the State, and the Union when we save and elevate the children. 

It is much cheaper and safer for the State to save them in their youth than to punish 
them for crime ^men they become men and women. It is more economical to the 
taxpayers. Such a work on the part of the State and its citizens will be a safeguard 
against the majority of those criminals, white and black, who come from that element 
of our dtizensnip who were homeless in their youth, and that class that comes from 
thepoorly regulated and inefficient home. 

Therefore we see the immense value of orphanae^es or homes for destitute and depend- 
ent children. These institutions are absolutely necessary, especially among the 
colored people in the South. These institutions should, in every respect, represent 
well-regulated homes. The inmates should have: First, religious training (nonsec- 
taiian); second, they should be taught cleanliness; third, they should be taught to 
work or given some kind of a trade; fourth, they should be given a common school 
education. 

These institutions should be established in the country, where there is plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine. Every one of the children should be tauj^ht agriculture and 
horticulture, regardless of what other trades they may take later m Ufe. Real home 
training should be emphasized, and these institutions, as far as possible, should be 
conducted an. the cotti^ge plan, not to exceed 16 or 20 children. JB very thing should 
be done that may be possible to make the training within these cottages represent the 
well-regulated home, and the child should not be allowed to leave the institution 
until he or she is old enough, and have sufficient education and training, to enable 
them to take care of themselves wherever they may go. The heads of these institu- 
tions dbould seek homes and employment for the inmates of the institutions, and not 
•end them out to drift. 

There should be an industrial home for destitute and dependent children in every 
State for orphans, half orphans, and children who have parents that are not able to 
give them the right kind of religious, moral, intellectual, and industrial training in 
xLeir own homes. Such an institution should have the moral and financial support 
of the citizens and the Commonwealth. This would be in truth ''Casting bread 
upon the waters.'' This would be investing money in human lives, and the good 
results would be seen in the improvement of our citizens. There is no work on esath 
greater than that which saves the lives of men and women, making these lives useful 
to the individual who has been saved and to the community in which he or she lives. 

Every State should have its reformatonr or house of correction for juvenile crimi- 
nals. Such institutions should be so conducted that the boy or girl who is sent there 
by the courts will come away improved in morals and intelligence, with a trained 
hand backed up by an intelligent brain. In these institutions nothing should be done 
to harden the nearts of the inmates or make them feel that they are criminals, and 
thus hopeless. There is more for the State and the taxpayers in saving life than in 
deetroymg it. It is better to elevate human life than to crush it. It is for better 
to turn a man out of prison reformed and refined than to turn him out a worse criminal. 
AUprisoners should oe made "prisoners of hope." 

Tnus you see, if well-regulated industrial homes for destitute and dependent 
children are in every State in the Union, and endowed with sufficient funds to support 
them and have them conducted on the cottage plan, surrounded by a form, with 
sufficient buildings and equipments for other industries and trades, and the Common- 
wealth supp>orting and maintaining a house of correction or a reformatory for iuvenile 
criminals, conducted on a similar plan, and an industrial home for destitute cnildren, 
the dependent^hild problem woiud be solved. 

As to placing children in homes, as a colored man I find a few problems. In the 
first place, the most of the homes of the colored people in the South are amply supplied ; 
there are very few fomilies who have not as many children as they can take care of. 
I know some that have from 11 to 16 more than they can feed, clothe, educate, and 
care for properly, and they are alwavs willing and ready to give away those that they 
can not control. But all poor people seem to be blessed with laige families. 

Here is another problem: Few families desire to take a child unless that child is 
(dd enoujgh and intelligent enouch to render service. Again, there would be much 
trouble in ascertaininfi; the worminees and the responsioility of the fomilies who 
mieht apply for these cnildren. The question is, would the child's condition, morally 
aad religiously, be bettered or made worse by placing them in some homes? Good 
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homes are not as nmneroiia as houses and dwellings. The question is, "Who lives 
here? " There are some exceptions, and small chiloren can be placed in some homes; 
but the best solution of the aependent-child problem is the founding of orphanages 
and industrial homes, and taking children into them from 1 month old, if destitute, 
up to 13 years of age, and keeping them there until they are prepared for life's battles, 
or until good homes are found for them. 

Mr. Ixx)Mis. Mr. Chairman 

The Acting Chairman. Mr. Loomis, of New Jersey. 

Mr. Loomis. I call your attention to the fact that the time has 
about come when we should pass to the next topic. Have you any 
desire to continue the discussion of this topic beyond the speaker 
who has now been recognized, or shall it be understood that we close 
with his remarks and pass to the next topic? 

REMARKS OF MR. FRANK D. LOOMIS, OF NEWARK. N. J., GENERAL SEC- 
RETARY OF CHILDREN'S BUREAU. 

children's institutions versus HOME-FINDING SOCIETIES. 

Mr. Loomis. Institutionalism is said to have three distinct ar^- 
ments in its favor. First and foremost among these, in the popiuar 
mind, at least, is the arg[ument that an institution is a religious or- 
ganization. Here the cmld of sinful parents is snatched ft*om catas- 
trophe. Here he is protected from vice during the tender years of his 
childhood. Here he is surrounded by the best of religious influences. 
Here he may remain until he has become firmly established in the 
straight and narrow way. 

These suppositions are strengthened by a visit to the institution. 
One hears tne children repeat long chapters of scripture; one sees 
them at their prayers ; one observes the reverence or their conduct. 
A young bov is pointed out. He is the son of a drunkard who has 
gone to the bad. This boy was recently converted and he has joined 
the church. What a marvelous tranformation. Here are results, 
attained in a moment, by a leap, in the twinkling of an eye. How 
many years of sermons might be preached to accomplish as much. 

Just so. Let us look further into this ar^ment. 

That which is put on is not religion. Keligion is a life, not a 
cloak. A child may imitate the ways of virtue without in the least 
appreciating them. Character springs from within, and it ctows to 
strength and beauty only after years of patient toil. It develops 
strength by overcoming resistance. It develops beauty out of the 
personal love and beauty which surround it. The ejection of a 
sainted mother, the love of a father, the friendship of a friend who 
really cared — tnerein Ues the secret of the hero. The only religious 
training of any consequence is personal. 

Does the child in an institution enjoy thisjpersonal lovet Cer- 
tainly, as a rule, not from the managers. The managers seldom 
make any pretense of knowing the chndren personally. You maj 
question leading managers about children who have been in their 
institution for months or years and find that they have never heard 
of them. They do not take these children to their homes. They 
do not walk with them and talk with them. They do not sit witn 
them in church. 

Perhaps it is not a duty of managers to know the children per- 
sonally. They are directors, the managers, of the institutions — ^not 
the workers. The care takers know the childreiL Very well, then. 
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Care takers are persons employed to care for the children; they are 
paid for it. Remember that, please, whenyou come to talk about 
the care of children in boarding homes. Tne woman paid to care 
for children in her own home is also a care taker, the chief difference 
in the situation of the two being that one is employed to care for 
children in a normal way, while living in a perrectly normal way 
herself, while the other is employed to hve in an abnormal way 
while she cares for children also Uvii^ abnormally. Both receive 
money for their services. The work of the world is done by people 
who are paid for it — or underpaid. 

Do institutional care takers deal personally with their children? 
Some of them attempt it, and that is why the best of them are saying, 
*'Give us fewer children. Give us 10 instead of 50. Let us hve 
with these 10 in as normal a fashion as possible. How can we give 
ourselves personally to 50?" They can t, and they don't. No one 
can. What! Shut a woman in a room with 50 noisy children and 
expect her to know and love each one as a mother knows and loves 
her Uttle flock! In the close atmosphete of an institution! Confined 
there day and night! Good heavens! *'Even the most generous 
friend of institutionalism does not expect that, and the most critical 
can not demand it." We could forgive the overworked care taker 
if occasionally she were cross and nervous. 

If the children in institutions do not receive this personal love and 
affection, what then? They are being reared without it. They are 
bein^ deprived of it. There it is^ dormant, almost within their 
reach, within view of their institution windows, but still withheld. 
What a tragedy — to be Uving one's Ufe in the world alone! Let soci- 
ety look well to this. The wrong done to a child does not end with 
itself. 

An institution is not a religious organization. Reli^n injected 
into children by wholesale methods is not skin-deep. Himdreds of 
children dismiss it immediately upon their attainment to freedom. 
Such appUed reUgion has often resulted afterwards in making the 
very appearance of reUgion obnoxious. In presenting the religious 
argument, the friends of institutions are merely laying empnasis 
upon their weakest point. 

The Acting Chatkman. Mr. Sherrard, Doctor McKenna, and oth- 
ers de^re to speak. What is the pleasure of the conference? Unless 
there is a motion the chair will call for the next topic. If you wish 
to continue this subject the chair will entertain a motion to that 
effect. 

Mr. Robinson. I move that the present subject be continued. 

The motion was seconded. 

The AoTiNO CHAiRBiAN. It has been moved and seconded that the 
discussion of this subject be continued. You understand, of course, 
that cuts down the time given to other topics. Is it the idea of the 
mover to continue with tmee three-minute addresses? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunt. Could we amend that, Mr. Chairman, so as to limit the 
time to nine minutes or ten minutes? 

The Acting Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Hunt. I make that motion. 

The AcTiNO Chaibman. To save time, the chair will incorporate 
the suggestion in the motion. The motion is that the discussion of 
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this topic be continued for ten minutes under the three-minute rule. 
That will allow for three speeches. 

The motion was put to the conference, and was not agreed to. 

The Agting Chaibman. The secretary will read proposition No. 6. 

Mr. Sherbard. I rise to make an inquiry in regard to the time at 
which the resolutions will be presented. 

The AoTiNO Chaibman. At 4 o'clock this afternoon, I understand. 

Mr. Shebbabd. That is when the committee will report, but I have 
one or two resolutions which I would like to present and have action 
taken on them some time. 

The Acting Chaibman. I would suggest that they be deferred 
until the close of the morning session. 

The Secbetabt. No. 6 is the next topic for discussion. (Reading:) 

So far as uutitutions may be necesBary, should they be conducted on the cottage 
plan; and should the cottage unit exceed 25 children. 

The Acting Chaibman. This topic will be opened by Doctor 
Reeder, of New York. 

ADDRESS OF DR. RUDOLPH R. REEDER, OF HASTINOS-ON-HUDSON, 
N. Y., SUPERINTBNDBNT NEW YORK ORPHAIIAGE, ETC. 

Doctor Keedeb. The question as to whether the congregate or the 
cottage tjpe of institution should be provided for the dependent 
child is so manifestly one-sided to those who have tried both that 
no discussion is necessary. But there are many people interested 
in the question who have tried neither one, and to tnem Uie question 
may be an open one. For the sake of clearness to all, the proposition 
before us needs definition and statement^ if not argument. There 
are four concepts to be kept clearly in mmd throughout the discus- 
sion. These are the natural home of the child, the nome into which 
he was bom, his birthright, the con^gate institution, the cotta^ 
institution, and the family home. The first of these concepts is 
expressed oy the simple term "home,'' without trimmings or prefixes, 
such as a capital "H," foster, adopted, boarding, or institutional. It 
takes its place by the side of mother, and is that of which poets sin^, 
statesmen dream, and travelers write. We can not descrioe it — it is 
beyond description — but deep down in our race instincts we feel and 
know what it is. 

Now, this concept we wiU desi^ate as the real thing. Every 
other concept or abiding place which may be proposed as a substi- 
tute for this natural heritage of the child, whether it be congregate 
institution, cottage institution, boarding home, indenture home, or 
adopted home, is not the real thin^. The yearning for blood kindred 
is a deep seated, natural instinct m every child. It is a soul hunger 
which no foster home, whatever its type, can permanently satisfy. 
Think of an effort to fit your own chiia at even 6 years of age into 
somebody else's home, and no further discussion of this point will be 
necessary. Even where great affection enters into the foster rela- 
tionship, as it sometimes does, and ignorance of the facts of birth 
and adoption on the part of the child while young makes it possible 
to strengthen the ties between parents and chila, yet with what a 
shock does the truth break upon the child when he learns his true 
relation to the foster home and parents, and that he is not to those 
whom he called by endearing terms of blood kinship "bone of their 
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bone and flesh of their flesh." His instinctive hunger ''asked for 
bread and ye gave it a stone." 

The instant an adopted child learns that the relation which he 
thought he sustained to his foster parents is false, an inexpressible 
feelii^ of sadness and loneliness takes possession of him. There is 
probably not one in this audience who has not known of such cases. 

This IS not intended as an argument against the method of caring 
for the dependent child by adoption or placing in family homes, but 
only to call attention to the fact that there is but one home for eveiy 
child, and that the one into which he was bom, and all others, from 
the poorest to the best, from the stupefying monotony of the con- 
legate institution to the free and happy life in the well-to-do private 
family, are but substitutes. 

As alreadj intimated, the poorest type of substitute home is the 
congregate mstitution. It ought to be oom again or go out of busi- 
ness. The life of the child in most of these institutions is so dreary, 
soul shriveling, and void of happy interests, the daily routine or 
marching and eating and singing and of lining up for whatever is to 
be done so stupefying, as to inhioit the child's normal development. 

The cottage t^pe of institutional home offers such a wealth of 
interests, inaustries, privileges, and opportunities compared to the 
congregate home that absolutely nothing is left to be said in favor of 
the latter except that it is cheaper, and even this, Uke the same 
argument presented by the advocates of child labor, is not true in the 
lon^ run. No system which fails to develop the latent powers of the 
child to their fuU capacity can be regarded m the long run as econom- 
ical. 

But the cottage plan which we propose as incomparably better than 
the congregate home needs definition. The cottage plan does not 
mean merely a method of housing. In the hands of institutionalized 
managers it is capable of being made almost as institutional as the 
congregate form of housing. Institutionalism is a state of mind 
rather than a mode of dwelling. The social, industrial, economic, 
ethical, and spiritual elements which enter into the cottage plan are of 
greater moment than its material and spatial features. But even on 
the material side it does not mean merely separate houses to sleep in 
and sit in or play in, while all go to a central dining room for meals 
which have been prepared in the lai]ge institution kitchen. The 
cottage should be as complete an imitation of the natural home of the 
child as it is possible to make it. None of the features of a model 
home must be overlooked. Sitting room and Ubrary, dining room, 
kitchen and pantry, bed rooms, toilets, attic, cellar, and porches, 
all should be there, for each one functions and has important mterests 
and associations in the life of the child. Outside the cottage, flower 
beds, ornamental trees and shrubs, vegetable gardens, orchard and 
play space are important accessories. 

The number of children in each family group is determined by 
four factors. First, the ability and personality of the cottage matron; 
second, the relation of the children to one another, whether the group 
is made up of single members of separate families or of several sets of 
brothers or sisters representing a few families; third, the number 
necessary to develop m the group a helpful cottage spirit or esprit 
du corps; fourth, the amount of work required of the cottage mother 
in the matter of supplying provisions, clothing, care in sickness, 
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supervision of laundry, etc. If responsibility for these things is 
shared lai^ely by other helpers, leaving the mother more time for 

f)ersonal association and oversignt of the children, the group may be 
arger. As a rule, I should say the number in the group should not 
exceed 25 and less than 15 is not necessarily an advantage. 

The cottage plan is so new in this country that but few of its possi- 
bilities have been realized. As conceived of bv the writer it is not 
the modem deteriorated type of home, but ratner an all-round, old- 
fashioned home with school attached; not the empty, uninteresting 
home so common to-day, which is much like a boarding house, but a 
home of a hundred years ago, in which obedience, industrial training, 
and daily mutual services among the members of the household were 
important features. 

The institution cottage home adequately equipped and under able 
management will successfully compete with any other plan yet pro- 
posed for the care and education or the dependent child. It nas cer- 
tain advantages over the private family home. In the private home 
authority, if it exists at all, is in the hands of the parents who admin- 
ister it without supervision. Its absence on the one hand and abuse 
on the other are apparent from the increase of juvenile crime and 
delinquency and the records of the society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. In the institution cottage the matron who is in 
loco parentis is under the supervision of one higher up, who himself is 
under the board of trustees or mana^rs, still nigher up. The same 
chain of supervision applies to the children's dietary, clothing, indus- 
trial, academic, and religious training. The system is analogous to 
that of bringing the old time, isolated, rural school of fifty years ago 
with its low standards of scholarship, its poorly qualified teachers and 
its want of ideals and inspiration, under the expert oversight of well 
trained and scholarly supervisors, as has been done in Massachusetts 
and is being done in oth^ States. 

The cottage plan efficiently administered appeals to the initiative 
in every child. It is strong in the four particular features in which 
the average American home of to-day is weak, namely, obedience, 
home-making industries, mutual services among the members of the 
household, and a correlation of home life and school curriculum. 
There is no dead levelism in such a home and school. 

In the institution with which I am most famihar the children are 
not only under the direct daily oversight of the foster mother at 
home and the regular teachers who instruct them in the school, just 
as the child is in the ordinary home, but an expert dietitian supervises 
menus, a cooking teacher gives weekly lessons in cooking and serving 
the meals, a trained seamstress teaches the httle ^Is to sew and 
mend, and a skillful dressmaker instructs the older girls how to repair 
and to cut, fit, and make their own clothes; a trained laundress teaches 
them how to wash and iron, a manual training instructor teaches the 
boys how to make and repair things, a gardener teaches both boys 
and girls how to raise vegetables and flowers, a poultryman shows 
them how to raise and handle poultry, and over all is a general super- 
intendent to correlate, round up, ana interpret in terms of education, 
of character, and of life experience all these various interests ana 
forms of training. These many-sided home interests and industries, 
personal contact with well-trained teachers and the pressure of edu- 
cational incentives which each adult brings to bear upon ihe child, 
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will surely discover and develop the latent powers and promise of 
each young life. This is perhaps as much as any foster home can 
accomplish. 

The AcTiNQ Chatrman. The discussion will be continued by Mr. 
Merrill, of Minnesota. 

ADDRESS OF MR. GALEN A. MERRILL, OF OWATONNA, MINN., SUPERIN- 
TENDENT MINNESOTA STATE PUBUC SCHOOL FOR DEPENDENT AND 
NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

Mr. Meebill. Institutions for children are looked upon as tending 
necessarily to mechanical and impersonal work, and we are asked 
whether tne operation of their machinery really improves the condi- 
tion of the children committed to them and constitutes training that 
is personal and helpful, or whether it is so institutional and mechan- 
ical as to lose the individual. 

There is danger, especially in the large institution conducted on the 
congregate plan, that instead of holding the resources of the institu- 
tion siiDservient to the individual worker and child the reverse will 
be true, and that the individual worker who should devote his time 
to helping and training the child — the vital work of the institution — 
wiU be prevented from domg so by the exactions of institutional 
routine. 

The child in the institution is drawn up in Une and lectured on 
truthfulness and morality. He plays with a button or a string and 
does not hear it. The only effective training the institution child 

fets is when somebody, for the time being a father or a mother to 
im, gets hold of him as an individual and shows him these things. 
Then ne is interested and effective training is possible. 

If the question were asked, Which is better for the training of a 
child, a good institution or a good home? There could be but one 
answer. The home, the family home. 

If the question were varied to compare a poor institution with a 
good home, the same answer would be still more emphatic. But if we 
are asked to consider a good institution as opposed to a poor home 
then our answer becomes a more difficult matter. The family is so 
simple and family relations are so admirable, so splendid, when they 
exist naturallv, but so likelv to be imperfect and a failure when we try 
to estabUsh them artificiallv. 

Institution Ufe which deals with children collectively and not 
individually is opposed to the natural instincts of a child, because a 
child needs to be individualized, particularly the young child. To 
keep him in a crowd, to educate him "in the lump," is to fly in the 
face of all the natural ways of growth. It is an objection to our 
public schools that every teacher must have so many pupils that she 
can not individualize her children. The child must necessarily be 
too much repressed. He must " keep still," that absolutely impossible 
thing that we are always asking of children. However, school hours 
are short, and the child in the family has the freedom of home wherein 
to ask his questions and present ms childish arguments and get his 
crude ideas corrected. 

But it is unfortunate for him if he must go from the restraint of 
school into a home life equally restrained, where he must sit up in 
^ood order, and march in a nice line, and mustn't ask questions, or, 
if he does, they are lost in the din of forty other questions asked by 
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forty other little mortals just as eager as he, and none of them ^t 
answered; because the distracted house mother is physically unable 
to divide herself among forty at once, no matter how strong she may 
be, or how motherly her soul, or how capable of answering questions 
her intellect may be. 

The little babv especially must have his mother all to himself — 
there is usually out one at a time in a family, and it is meant to be 
so. Physicallynature protests against wholesale mothering of babies 
in any way. They die, or Uve only a stunted existence, if they can 
not be physically mothered one by one. And it is just as true of the 
mental and moral faculties as of the physical. 

Later there comes a time when the boy or girl must have the 
companionship of other boys and girls, the age when clubs and asso- 
ciations and crowds have their charm, when mihtary drill and con- 
cert movements are delightful. Now, the training "in the lump" 
may produce straight shoulders and manly bearing, and so be pro- 
ductive of ^ood externally, but it must be supplemented by just as 
much individualizing mentally and spiritually, or a different kind of 
harm results. In fact, the relations of children with each other 
should be imder normal conditions as far as possible. 

Institutions make for repression and repression hinders growth. 
The home which has the advantages of the pubUc schools and the 
church is better for the normal child. But the children that need 
homes are numbered by thousands — many of whom must have tem- 
porary protection from want and suffering until homes can be found 
ror them, and others the correction of physical defects or habits that 
at first unfit them to go into famiUes — so institutions are necessary. 

The institution that comes nearest to the home, that can individ- 
ualize its children, is the one that is successful. This means the care- 
fid classification and division of the children into family groups — 
small groups, families, in which some one with tender sympathies and 
a responsive heart can establish personal relations that are genuine 
and helpful with each member. 

The asylum, the single vast building, is not appropriate for the 
purpose. There is but one kind of institution which meets the needs 
of tne case. The tendency in an institution is to aggregate, and the 
institution that offers the least excuse for this and the oest facilities to 
segregate, is the one that is constructed on the cottage plan. It 
should consist of a group of small cottages with separate playgrounds, 
each to accommodate not to exceed 25 children, an administration 
building, a hospital, schoolhouse, and auditorium, and if located on a 
farm such farm buildings as may be needed. 

The whole should form a community of families who live as nearly 
as possible like families in ordinary homes. 

With a separate school building on the premises, apart from the 
cottage dwellings, the children can leave tneir cottage homes when 
''school calls" at 9 o'clock and go to school after the manner of chil- 
dren in the village or city attending the pubUc schools. 

The buildings need not be pretentious, but they should of course be 
adapted to their purpose, ana I would have each cottage occupied by 
le^ than 25 children rather than more, if the taxpayers or supporters 
will permit. But in truth if the family unit does not exceed 25, and 
there are teachers and matrons enough, wholesome family life can be 
furnished as far as such life is possible in an institution. 
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MBMORANDUM SUBMITTED BT MR. ADOLPH LEWISOHN . PRESIDENT, 
HEBREW SHELTERING GUARDIAN SOCIBTT, NEW TORK CITY. 

Probably no question which concerns the American people is of 
more importance than the one which has been submitted to this con- 
ference by the President. The children of to-day will be the citizens 
of to-morrow. The care and the treatment which we give them will 
influence their future, and upon this care will depend the fact whether 
they shall be useful and worthy citizens of our RepubHc or whether 
they will eventually help to fill our jails and our almshouses. 

uenerally speaking, tne problem of child dependency groups itself 
under three distinct headings: 

(a) The orphan and half orphan child. 

(6) The destitute child with both parents liring, but who, for cer- 
tain reasons, are unable to provide for its support. 

(c) The child with improper guardianship. 

I think there can be no question to-day that, where there are no 
legal ties preventing the placing out for adoption of full orphan 
children, this method is the one which should be pursued. It has 
been amply demonstrated that it is feasible to find proper private 
homes, with respectable and conscientious foster parents, who are 
very willing to assume full legal responsibility for full orphan chil- 
dren, and to bring them up and train them as their own. I beUeve 
that experience will bear me out that the method of preliminary 
placing out of such children, with a view to subsequent adoption, is 
the most rational method of caring for full orphan children. 

So far as the half orphan children are concerned, a somewhat 
different problem presents itself. The large majority of half orphan 
children nave been robbed of the father through death, and are 
placed in institutions for the care of children, or become dependents, 
owing to the inabiUty of their mothers to provide for their mainte- 
nance. I think it can be safely stated that, in the large majority 
of these cases, the predominating fact which brings these children 
to the notice of public or private authorities is the mere inabilitv of 
the mother to maintain her offspring. Comparatively few of these 
children require supervision and care on the part or outsiders by 
reason of tne phvsical or moral inability of tne surviving parent. 
The experience or the philanthropic societies throughout the United 
States IS convincing that, if the mothers were given ample subsidy, 
there would be no necessity whatever for placing these children 
either in institutions or in foster homes. Whether such subsidy 
should be given from private or public funds is at the present moment 
not of interest. The fact remains that we have at nand an excep- 
tionally simple solution of the children problem, by caring for chil- 
dren, not in institutions, not in foster nomes, but with their own 
mothers, who can give them the parental love and the parental 
attention, whose value is incalculable, and which can not be obtained 
for them in any other way. 

I may mention here, incidentally, the limited number of children — 
half orphans — who become dependent, not through the death of the 
father, but through the death of the mother, and the inability of the 
father to make proper provision for his children. Frequently this 
is not so much a financial question as the sheer inability on the part 
of the father to give his children the home attention which they 
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require. For such children as these, temporair boarding homes 
would be highly acceptable, particularly if the father could board 
with them. This would gire him the opportunity of supervising 
their education and general training, leaving to the family with 
whom they reside the supjervision of physical maintenance. 

When we come to consider the question of destitute children, the 
situation becomes even more complicated. Many of such children 
are committed to institutions to-day by reason of the illness of their 

{parents. Such illness may be temporary or permanent. In the 
ormer it is necessary that temporary provision for the care of the 
children should be made. So far as I am able to judge this can be 
done better to-day through the medium of an institution than in any 
other form, and I feel that, for this reason, there will still be necessity 
for institutions of some form or other for the care of a considerable 
percentage of dependent children in the United States. 

What nas been said of dependent children with both parents living 
appUes with equal force to children who become dependents, or who 
are committed or placed in institutions by reason of improper guard- 
ianship. There are many vaUd reasons why such children shomd not 
be placed in private homes. There is always a possibiUty that the 
offending parent or parents may reform, and, when the latter occurs, 
the opportunity should be ^ven to them to resume their parental 
duties. I can not discuss this subject at length at this time, but I am 
of the beUef that for such children as these, where there is a likeUhood 
that the separation from the parent may be of short duration, the 
institution is preferable to the private nome for the care of such 
children. 

Finally, it should be remembered that there is a percentage of 
abnormal or atypical children, who require special care and special 
attention not always obtainaole in the private home. There are 
to-day specially equipped institutions for tne care of such children of 
well-to-Qo parents, who reaUze that the child is better off under the 
care of competent instructors than in its own home. For such 
children, if they are dependent, an institution will be required, and the 
mere fact of their dependency should not bar them from receiving as 
careful instruction, as thorough training, to fit them for their future 
as is the case with those better endowed with worldly goods. 

To summarize, I would say that the problem of the care of depend- 
ent children must, in view of the above classes of dependents, be like- 
wise subdivided into three divisions: 

1. Boarding out or placing out of children in private homes. 

2. Subsidizmg the surviving parent, particularly the mother, to 
enable her to keep her children at home with her and to preserve the 
integrity of the family. 

3. Cmldren's institutions for those who can not be properly provided 
for in either of the above-mentioned manners. 

The AoTiNO Chairman. The chair suggests that twenty minutes is 
as much as it is possible to allot to further discussion on this subject, 
unless the conference prefers to rule otherwise. The chair prefers 
to recognize some one who will take the negative of this proposition, 
some one who is opposed to the cottage plan. Then, arter alloting 
five minutes to such a speech in opposition, to allow three minxites 
for general discussion. 
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Doctor Bernstein is recognized. The chair will remind the con- 
ference that the question is upon the adoption of the cottage plan in 
the case of children who are in institutions. Do you wish to speak 
in opposition! 

REMARKS OF DR. LUDWIG B. BERNSTEIN, OF NEW YORK CITT, SUPER- 
INTENDENT HEBREW SHELTERING GCTARDIAN ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

Doctor Bernstein. Mr. Chairman, I wish to rectify the impression 
of the chair. I am not willing to oppose the cottage plan. On the 
contrary, I think that every one of the child-caring institutions that 
are being conducted on the congregate plan will recognize that there 
are superior facilities for the care of the individual child under the 
cottage plan as compared to the congregate plan. But, unfortunately, 
it is for most of the institutions an academic question. 

After all, in order to build a cottage home for one thousand chil- 
dren, it is necessary to have the ready cash, and if this convention 
would allow us to secure it, I am sure that there would be thousands 
who would be grateful to it. I know an institution in New York which 
is willing to adopt a cottage plan, but it needs a little money. It 
needs omy a half million dollars more in order to change from the 
congregate to the cottage plan, and that almost ridicmously little 
sum of a half miUion dollars prevents it from doing so. 

Under such circumstances, the question that presents itself to the 
congregate institution is a very concrete and definite one. Is there 
still a possibility of growth and development or evolution in the work 
that we are doing m congregate institutions! My answer is, em- 
phatically, yes. 

As you all know there are institutions and institutions with an 
enormous diflFerence in aim, purpose, and method. In England I 
have seen an institution whicli for tne past seventy-five years has 
been training its girls for domestic service. On the other hand, I 
know of an mstitution which has 15 per cent of its children in the 
graduating class of the public school, in high school, colleges, and 
technical mstitutions; an institution which, although conducted on 
the congregate plan, makes it still possible for its children to develop 
their individuauty and character through a great variety of social 
and civic activities. 

The institution that is giving the child the possibility of his or her 
individual development, as far as it is possible; the institution that 
allows for social activities; the institution that allows for self-gov- 
ernment among the children; the institution that demands a higher 
standard of men and women to supervise its children; the institution 
that recognizes the human side in the life of the child; the institution 
that recognizes the higher education of the children and properly 
equips them for life, as far as trades and industries are concerned — 
I consider that such an institution is doing as good and as valuable 
work for children as the institution which is more fortunate in regard 
to its architectural and building arrangements [Applause.] 

The AcriNO Chairman. Does any one desire to continue this dis- 
cussion t 
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EtEMARKS OF MR. WILLIAM B. STREBTER, OF GREENSBORO, N. C, STATB 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIBTT Dl TBS CARO- 
LINAS. 

Mr. Stbeeteb. There is one question which I wish to inject into 
this discussion. 

YPliile believing thoroughly in the cottage plan, if we are to have 
the institution developed on the cottage plan and caring for not to 
exceed twenty-five or thirty children in a cottage, the question arises: 
Shall these cottages be conducted on the coeducational plan or nott 

The State of Indiana has the cottage plan by means or the county 
children's homes, about forty-eight of them, over which I had the 
honor to be the supervisor in the beginning of the work by the state 
board of charities. They are all conducted, with the exception now, 
I believe, of two, on the coeducational plan. 

The Acting Chairman. Mr. Robinson, I think, claims the floor. 
He is president of the Catholic Protectory of New York. 

ADDRESS OF MR. GEORGE B. ROBINSON, OF NEW YORK CUT, PRESI- 
DENT NEW YORK CATHOUC PROTECTORY, ETC. 

Mr. Robinson. Mr. Chairman, a short time a^o I made a motion 
that the discussion be extended a few minutes, simply because I saw 
three or four speakers on the floor who desired to say something, and 
I thought it was at least reasonable that the speaker who would 
close the discussion should be answered as to one or two remarks 
that he put into the discussion. 

I rise at this moment to say a few words in the affirmative on this 
proposition. I suppose I represent to the minds of some the limit 
m regard to congregate institutions. 

Mr. Reeder, in his remarks in regard to the elimination of the con- 
gregate system, was right and just. This elimination will come in 
time, but it is a very serious proposition in some portions of the 
country, to change utterly the nature of the institution in a few 
weeks or a few months. Some of our zealous people seem to think 
that no institution is better than a con^egate institution. 

From twenty-nine years' study of this subject I am convinced, 
and have been convinced for many years, that the keeping of the 
children in small colonies is far better and is desirable. [Applause.] 
I would not fix an arbitrary number to constitute a colony; 25 does 
not make a family any more than 50. It is a mistake to confine this 
to a certain numoer. The number should be small; but 50 may be 
handled by a superior teacher far better than 25 by an inferior teacher. 
That is wnere tne con^egate system still has a chance for there are 
minds that are capable of giving individual attention; and where 
children have the right kind of teachers it is a great mistake to sup- 

Eose that their detention for a short time in a congregate institution 
reaks the family tie. The family tie between the poor, miserable 
mothers, as some of them are, of the children of our institution, is 
far stronger than exists oftentimes in smaller colonies. It depends 
on the way the institution is conducted. I have seen several cottage 
institutions in which there was not the contact with the parents of 
the children that exists in our institution. 

I was recently asked by the superintendent of the Brooklyn Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, '' What are the results of 
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the care of children in your congregate institution compared with those 
of similar children in cottage institutions!" ''Well/' I said, ''the 
results ought to be far superior in those children from the cottage 
institution." "I have my doubts," he answered me. "One of your 
sister institutions conducted on the perfect cottage plan is not produ- 
cing any better results with the children than you in your congregate 
institution." 

Now, I hare had comparatively little experience in the results, but 
it may be possible where the detention m an institution is short 
to accomplish eood in a congregate institution, and good has been 
accomplisned; out certainly, witn the cottage institution, classifying 
the children properly, the results should be far superior and I am sure 
that ultimately we will have no congregate system. 

We have an institution of 2,500 diildren. Just imagine one hun- 
dred colonies of twenty-five each under our control. I would like to 
know where the teachers are to come from. I think it would take 
fiifteen years to get the right superintendents for those cottages. 

It must not be an immediate change; it must be gradual, and so it 
will be successful. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF HON. SIMON WOLF, OF WASHINGTON, FOUNDER AND PRES- 
IDENT OF THE HEBREW ORPHAN'S HOME, ATLANTA, GA. 

Mr. 'Wolf. Mr. Chairman, no one can question the sanctity and 
importance of the home; the affection and love which emanates from 
the mother to the child, and that all things being even, the child that 
needs care and protection has more natural affinities in the home 
circle than anywhere else. But unfortunately these conditions do 
not always exist. Indeed, to a large extent they are foreign in the 
home of tnose whom misfortune, death, or poverty has overtaken, and 
thus the institution comes to the rescue and stands in the relation of 
parent or parents to the extent of bettering the condition of the unf or- 
timate children. I do not know by actual observation or experience 
as to the condition of institutions under the direct supervision of 
States or churches, or sectarian organizations, other than that of the 
Jewish, with which I have been intimately and closely connected for 
the last forty years. In all of these Jewish institutions, scattered over 
various areas of our country, I am fully competent to judge, and 
notably of two of these institutions — the Cleveland Jewish Orphan 
Asylum and the Atlanta Hebrew Orphan's Home. Of the first 1 was 
a loimder, of the second I am the founder and president, since its 
inception. The first has been regarded ever since its creation as a 
mod!el institution and has had the rare good fortune to have at its 
head for superintendent men of the widest range of humanity and 
wise discretion, the present incumbent being Doctor Wolfenstein, who 
stands preeminent for all that is best in child caring. In the latter 
there is a pupil of Doctor Wolfenstein's, Mr. R. A. Sonn, who follows 
splendidly in the footsteps of his master. 

These institutions are not conducted upon a proselyting basis, 
their sole ambition being to raise children on the lines of home training 
and to instill into them the hieheet conception of patriotic ideals. 
They are not a compact mass ^mo govern by rule or rote, but each 
child is permitted to have individuality. They are not dressed alike 
so as not to implant into them the feeling that is engendered in 
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institutions where all are on and in a uniform basis. They c:o to 
the public schools; they have their religious training on the Sabbath, 
and go t6 the synagogue or temple to worship in common with their 
elders, and often lead and control the services held. Each child as 
it develops a special trait for any of the higher professions has its 
wish gratified, and thus these institutions, as other Jewish institutions 
of a ake character in this country, have graduated a large number 
of the leading rabbis, physicians, lawyers, engineers, electricians, 
teachers of the public schools and normal schools, and indeed along 
all the lines for which men strive. They are not looked upon as 
aliens to the home when they leave it, but are permitted to Iook upon 
it as a resting place at any time when misfortune overtakes them. 

Each and every one of these children has a bank account that is 
kept sacredly for him, and everv year he receives prizes for good 
conduct; thus when he leaves tne institution he has from $100 to 
$500 in bank as a nucleus to start life with. Many of them are 
married in the homes, coming back for that purpose, and some of 
the superintendents have even married an orpnan girl in the home. 

They also form alumni associations. The alumni association at 
Atlanta has alreadv $5,000 in bank, and when it reaches the sum 
of $10^000 they will put it to the endowment fund of the home. 

Theur physical life is developed in every direction. They have 
calisthemcs, swinmiing pools, foot ball and base ball games. In 
short, they are made to feel that they are not in an institution by 
sufferance^ but that they are in a home by choice, and the spirit of 
ambition is implanted by coming in close contact with each other, 
and the most friendly and fraternal spirit prevails. 

Thus these institutions of which I speak are models of their kind 
and are not a reproach, but a stimulus. 

You can not aimie these conditions away by theory or by eloquence. 
Facts speak louoer than words, and experience is the l>est teacher, 
and for that reason if institutions can be conducted on the lines as 
above indicated, there can be no Question that they are a ^at help- 
meet to steer clear of the deplorable conditions that cause the making 
of orphan children. In m^ judgment it were far wiser to look at the 
cause and origin of the destitution of the children than as to the caring 
of them. For the latter, there will always be found plenty of men 
and women who are ready to aid and assist, and plenty or institu- 
tions which are conducted on the highest lines of modem ideals, and 
the loftiest conception of civilization. 

And all this is not done by subvention. Not a dollar is received from 
the State of Ohio or Georgia. Whatever monej; is needed to cany 
on these institutions is given hj friends of humanity^ interested in the 
work, and, in my judgment, it is a grand thing, for it keeps alive and 
in constant effulgence the light of a disinterested himianity. 

EtEMARKS OF MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., PRES- 
IDENT NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

Mrs. ScHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak on the (^^uestion of the 
cottage plan and to show you that its adoption is possible in a lai^e 
institution. 

We have in Philadelphia a girls' house of refuge. It was eon- 
ducted on the congregate plan, but when we had a woman coma theie 
as superintendent who believed in the cottage plan she made that a 
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cotta^ institution within a large institution, that is, she congregated 
the girls into groups. They have their separate tables in separate 
rooms, and they live together as families live. That was done without 
any extra expense. She took off the uniform absolutely and allowed 
the girls their own taste in dress. 

This institution, without any extra expenditure, is like a different 
place, and it is possible in any large institution without waiting for 
years to divide tne children into groups and in that way to give tnem 
the individual life. 

The g[irls go to church outside; but this going to church on the 
outside is contingent on their good behavior. They go to entertain- 
ments and lectures, and they have the rights that thev should have. 

I could not let this opportunity pass without telling you this, 
because I think it is important in dealing with questions of institu- 
tions that have not the money to build cottages, to show that it is 
possible to adopt the principle even in a laige institution before they 
get the money. [Applause.] 

At this point Judge Mack resumed the chair. 

RSMARKS OF MR. SOLOMON LOWENSTBIN, OF NEW TORK CITT, SUPER- 
INTENDENT HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

Mr. LowENSTEiN. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to speak concerning 
the question of the advisability or preference of the cottage insti- 
tution over the congregate plan. I do not believe that there is any- 
one in this audience who does not think that, if possible, all our con- 
gregate institutions should be divided into cottage groups under 
efficient, practical management. 

I merely rise to protest against the idea that has been given circu- 
lation here this morning ana that seems to be taken for granted as a 
necessary fact, namelv, that life in a congregate institution is neces- 
sarily or a gloomy, cneerless character. I happen to live in one in 
whicn there are about 1,200 children who are not gloomy or cheerless. 
I do not happen to be of a gloomy nature myself; i spend a good deal 
of time with the children, and do not find them unhappy or dull. 
We try to bring as much joy and happiness into the life of the children 
as possible. We trv to make their training as pleasant and diversi- 
fiea as possible. We try to ^ve the children who are about to leave 
us individual training, and m many cases, especially of the entirely 
dependent children, such industrial training as may nt them for their 
future lives. 

As I said above, while believing firmly in the cottage institution, I 
wish to dissent from the idea that living in a congregate institution 
is necessarily a hopeless, dreary, cheerless lot. It is nothing of the 
sort. The children can derive much happiness from such life, and can 
be prepared to do excellent work after their discharge. 

The Chairman. If there is no further discussion on this subject, 
we will proceed to the next. The secretary will read it. 
The SscBETABT. (Reading.) 

Should the state educational authorities exercise supervision over the educational 
work of orphan asylums and kindred institutions? 

The Chaibman. The first speaker on that topic is Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. [Applause.] 
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ADDRBSS OF DR. ELMBR E. BROWN, OF WASHINGTON, D. C, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION. 

Doctor Brown. It would hardly be fitting that any detailed dis- 
cussion of this subject should be undertaken here, it is rather in 
place that some restatement of the general principles which are to 
guide in these concerns should be attempted. 

Let us first note the fact that education has come to be a primary 
purpose in our provision for dependent children. It is no longer 
subsidiary to care for their physical life and for their salvation, as 
reUgion conceives it. This is because of our growing sense that edu- 
cation has a ^eat deal to do in the long run with both their physical 
and their spiritual well-being, and that it is moreover not only a 
means to the ends which the State has in view in what it does for 
all of its citizens, but is quite as much the end to which the other 
agencies of the State are a means. YiThile physical and spiritual 
care are both indispensable, we now regard the eaucation of tne child 
as equally indispensable, and all three are found to be so intimately 
bound together that if education suffers all other interests of child- 
hood suffer with it. 

I think this represents a real change in our attitude toward aU 
modem problems into which education enters as a possible factor. 
It is a cnan^e which has come about so gradually that we hardly 
reaUze how tkr it has gone. But the new attitude must be reckoned 
with in all that we may do, in our modem ways, for the welfare of 
children. 

No State can be long indifferent if the notion comes abroad that 
the education of an^ class of its yoimg citizens is seriously neglected. 
But we are easy-going, and the need of improvement at any point 
in our educational system does not really take hold upon us till that 
need is made clear m some appreciable and tangible demonstration. 
What is there to awaken pubhc sentiment to the need of standards 
in the education of dependent children which may fairly be compared 
with our standards in the education of normally conditioned children? 

Certain practical considerations, a great variety of them, have 
made us aware of the need of higher and more definite standards in our 
ordinary education. Our universities, our professional schools, our 
schools of secondary grade, and almost every other branch of our 
educational system, are just now under the stress of a great stand- 
ardizing movement. The actual disadvantages imder which the 
Eaduates of our institutions have suffered, both at home and abroad, 
icause of the indeterminate value of their diplomas, has lent force 
to this movement. On the other hand, great practical advantages 
are now open to standard institutions and to those only that are 
recognized as standard institutions. Such definite advantages and 
disaavantages have made this a definite and powerful movement 
where it had previously been only the isolated aspiration and endeavor 
of the more far-sighted educational leaders. 

Thus far but Uttle has been done to standardize the education of 
those who are pecuUarly the children of the State, those dependent 
children with whom this conference is concerned. I anticipate that 
two of the strongest influences which will force the question of stand- 
ards to the front in this particluar case are the movement for fixing 
the limits of child-labor and the movement in behalf of industrial 
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education. As our child-labor laws are perfected and their adminis- 
tration is perfected, we shall necessarily have a closer scrutiny of the 
actual attainments of the pupils who come up from all of our schools; 
and a well-organized industrial education will put to a seyerer test 
the preliminary training of those who are brou^t under its invigor- 
rating discipline. For these reasons, as for many others, there is 
need that the general educational forces of our time shall keep in the 
closest alliance with the forces of child defense and the forces of 
industrial instruction. 

The first need is that the qualifications of teachers be guarded: 
then that the appUances, the hygienic conditions, and the actual 
instruction of pupils be held up to reasonable requirements. It is 
my beUef that inquiry into these matters can be made by the State 
without the shadow of interference with any rights which may inhere 
in the management of privately conducted institutions. We may 
^o further and say that the call for the standardizing of instruction 
m these institutions is Ukely to come first from the institutions 
themselves. Under our system any interfering inspection by state 
authorities is easily warded off. rubUc opimon is against it. A 
really injured institution or individual has a ready hearing at the 
hanas of the legislative and executive authorities. Accordingly, 
confidence in the fairness of the State in such matters is the rule ana 
not the exception. At the point where we are most sensitive, and 
ought to be most sensitive — the point of our reUgious convictions — 
there is Uttle if any fear of encroachment from the side of the State. 
The managers of eleemosynary institutions, through their frequent 
meetings together and their periodical Uterature, come to be in many 
instances their own best cntics. For all of these reasons we may 
expect with considerable confidence that the call for adequate assur- 
ance of the excellence of the teaching in these institutions will come 
in the immediate future, with increasing insistence, from the side 
of these institutions themselves and from the nearest friends of such 
institutions. 

The Chairman. The next speaker on this subject is Mr. William B. 
Streeter, superintendent Nortn Carolina Children's Home Society. 

ADDRESS OF MR. WILLIAM B. STREETER, OF GREENSBORO, N. C, SU- 
PERINTENDENT NORTH CAROLINA CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Stbeeteb. Mr. Chairman, kind friends, as it appears to me 
there is only one side to this question, and I believe that the honorable 
Commissioner of Education nas said practically all there is to be said 
on that side. You will find that what I say is simply, in a sense, a 
repetition of what he has already said in perhaps slightly different 
words. I shall by no means weary you by reason of my many words. 

Believing as I do that the children of the land should have tne bene- 
fit of all that is best in the matter of their training for future citizen- 
ship, I can answer the question under discussion in but one way, and 
that in the affirmative. To make my position plain I adopt some- 
what of the Socratic plan and shall state why I so beUeve, how the 
supervision may be accomplished, and how far it should be carried. 

An intelligent citizenship is essential to a State's welfare. 

Such a citizenship comes from educating the children. 
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A State's duty to its citizens is to see that they are able to enjoy to 
the fullest extent their rights that are guaranteed by the fundamental 
law. 

An education is one of those rights. 

Therefore the promotion of education is one of the functions of the 
State most important. 

Orphan and destitute children are a part of a State's assets in the 
form of future citizenshio. 

They become good or bad citizens largeljr as the State elects. 

Education tends to render them good citizens. 

Therefore their proper education is as much a part of the State's 
concern as is that of the others and their education should be imder 
the supervision of the State. 

Beginning with our National Bureau of Education, presided over 
by our honored Commissioner, and passing on to the state and coimty 
organizations, we have a body of experts constantly investigating 
and selecting the best that is suggested by the experience of all coun- 
tries and passing it on to those who have the immediate charge of 
instruction. 

The public school system of a State has a general superintendent 
and simdry local superintendents. From the office of tne first issue 

I)lans for the unification and betterment of the whole system. The 
ocal superintendents look after the carrying out of these plans 
through their various districts, so that each cnild shall receive the 
benefit of all that experts are able to devise. The local superin- 
tendents, having inmiediate supervision of the schools, are the ones 
that carry these plans into them and see that they are adopted. As 
with the public schools, so should it be with the orphan asylums, 
that those children may have equal advantages with tne others. 

Fully aware that the majontv of the orphan asylmns are the 
wards of church organizations, I hold that the State shoidd have 
nothing to do with the religious instruction of the children; but in 
the matter of their secular education I fiinnly beUeve the State should 
require the employment of the same grade of teachers as is required 
for the public schools; that it shoidd require that the local superin- 
tendent visit and supervise the work; that the same course of stud^ 
be required; and that text-books imiform with those of the pubhc 
schools should be used. Under those circuimstances, orphan chil- 
dren will stand the same show as their more fortimate fellows and, 
should thev chance to leave the* asylum before they complete their 
school work, thev will be able to take their places beside the others 
and work right along with them without interruption. 

The Chairman. The subject is now open for discussion. Doctor 
Henderson has the floor. 

ADDRESS OF PROF. CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. OF THE UNI- 

VERSITT OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Professor Henderson. Mr. Chairman, I should like to speak from 
the standpoint of the school-teacher. That is my trade. 

I want, first of all, to ask the attention of tms great conference 
especially to the fact that the one who in other countries would be 
called the minister of education in the national government has 
addressed us. He has brought to us one of the most important sub- 
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jects in which we are interested here, and I hope and helieve that 
Defore this conference is over we shall all have an opportunity to vote 
upon a resolution commending to all of our fellow-laborers in this 
country the establishment of a children's bureau in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] At the same time I think it is only justice, 
it is only fairness, that in asking for this new enterprise we ^ve all 
honor and praise to the splendid Bureau of Education which has 
already done such great service for every one of our States, and has 
itself been a kind or bureau to help children. 

How are we to set up the highest standard? Mr. Streeter has 
spoken about local supervision. Many of us in the Middle West 
know that that kind of supervision will not be most fruitful until 
we ^et it under state direction. State supervision could establish and 
mamtain a higher standard of work in institutions than can the county. 
And if we secure state legislation it will work uniformly over the com- 
monwealth. We have tne highest ideals set before us, not only of 
the nation, but of the world, through our federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and from it the best models are made known to all our institu- 
tions. 

It is our duty in all educational enterprises to recognize expert 
judgment. 

For example: There has been some criticism of one of the state 
institutions of which I am a trustee in the matter of medical care. 
Our first effort was to get the best medical advice and counsel in 
regard to the matter in question that could be had in the State of 
Uunois. We were also criticised for our educational methods; and 
there were some things that could be improved. The standard could 
be raised. How could we go about that? In exactly the same way; 
we must get the consensus of expert testimony of skillful and expert 
educators. 

Information descends from the Federal Government to the State 
and to the local institutions, and expert boards of the State can offer 
such counsel too. We must not have it forced upon us from on high: 
we must hold out our hands and ask for it, and see that enlightenea 
judgments are enforced in the details of administration. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OF MR. MICHAEL FRANCIS DOTLE, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF PARTICULAR COUNCIL, SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT 
DE PAUL. 

Mr. Doyle. Mr. Chairman, I desire to rise as being opposed to the 
proposition which is now before this conference. 

Ido not think that the State should have the rig:ht to regulate the 
education of children in any orphan asylum or tandred institution 
unless that asylum or institution is maintained and supported 
entirely by the State. The State has no right to supervise the educa- 
tion of cmldren in any orphan asylum or institution of a like nature 
which is maintained oy a religious body or by private charity, nor 
has it the right to say what those children snould be taught, how 
they shall be taught, or what auaUiications their teachers should 
possess. The unit of society is tne family. The right of educating 
the child belongs to the head of the faioily and not to the State. 
YHien one of those parents has been lost, ana the child is being cared 
for by an orphan asylum, that institution takes the place of the 
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parent, and knowing the particular needs of the children under its 
care and protection it alone should direct the education of its wards. 
Often a cnild is placed in an institution by its surviving parent, not 
only because of a desire to provide a home for it, but because of the 
educational advantages which it would secure there and which prob- 
ably coxild not be had elsewhere. It surely can not be maintained 
that the State has a right to direct the teaching of the child in the 
home of its parents, nor is there any reason why its foster parent, the 
religious or charitable orphan asylum, should thus in this regard be 
regulated. 

Surely a separate standard can not be made for each orphan asylum 
and surely one standard can not be made for every orpnan asylum. 
Each has its own characteristics and peculiar merits, all of them 
striving at the same time to give the best education that can be 
given to the wards imder their control, according to their require- 
ments. The State superintendent of education, who may possibly 
change with every pohtical party in power, may differ in ideas from 
his predecessor, ana no definite standard would be maintained. 

Our greatest educational institutions to-day succeed and prosper 
without state supervision. It is not necessary that I should refer 
to the great universities and colleges that have justly earned the 
tributes of the world and which are imder private management. 
Girard College, one of the most renowned institutions of its kind 
continues in its good work, educating thousands of boys j^early, 
many of whom attain positions of ereat eminence and honor, without 
the supervision of the State. And from one end of the country to 
the otner are orphan asvlums maintained by rehgious institutions 
and private charities wnich are quietly, nobly, unselfishly doing 
the greatest good of mankind, whose educational work has never been 

Siestioned and vet without state supervision. Never has any com- 
aint been made of the neglect of the education of the children in 
these institutions. The proposal suggested is the extreme of pater- 
nalism. 

Should the State attempt to supervise the education of these chil- 
dren, it must necessarily aecide wnat studies they shall pursue, what 
books they shall use, and who the teachers shall be. it supervises 
not only the pupil, but the teacher as well. It may even regulate 
the attire which the teacher shall wear, as has been done in Pennsyl- 
vania. It may teach history from poisoned wells; it may instruct a 
Ehilosophy wmch those institutions may have been foimded to com- 
at. It may even direct what Bible shall be read, what chapters 
shall be delivered, and what parts shall be eliminated. It enters the 
most sacred rights of conscience, and when it directs in matters of 
religion or faith it molests the sanctity of the soul. It would mean the 
encouragement of a principle repugnant to our form of government, 
false to the traditions of our country, and imwarranted by the expe- 
riences of time and of nations. 

Instead of state supervision conferences should be held yearly in 
each State, which should be attended by the heads of the various edu- 
cational institutions and orphan asylums. There, by the free and 
untrammeled expressions of opinions, by the discussion of matters in 
which they are mterested, by the comparison of their process, each 
would gain by the experience of the otner, and more enective results 
could be obtained than by the supervision of the State. 
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RBMARKS OF MR. B: PICKMAN MANN. OF WASHINGTON, D. C, PRESI- 
DENT BOARD OF CHILDREN'S GUARDIANS. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Chairman, the question before us is whether these 
institutions should be subjected to public supervision; it is not as to 
whether they should be subjected to public control. 

It seems to me that it would not be satisfactory, for instance, for 
the States or the Federal Government to control the education in 
private institutions; but I do think thev ought to have the right of 
visitation, and that I understand to be tne right of supervision. 
They should be allowed to look over the institutions to see what is 
being done, and report upon them, but not to control them. 

In that sense I tnink tnere can be no doubt that no institution, as 
no family, is free from the right of the State to see that it is doing 
what it snould do, and then public opinion at least will see that what 
is wrong shall be corrected. 

REMARKS OF MRS. WILLIAM EINSTEIN, OF NEW TORE CUT, PRESIDENT 

FEDERATION OF SISTERHOODS, ETC. 

Mrs. Einstein. Mr. Chairman, the reference by Professor Hender- 
son to an institution for girls who are wayward gives me the coura^ 
to rise and to say that in looking over this programme I notice in it. 
over and over again, the reference to "care of dependent children" 
and the mention of orphan asylums and ''placing," as though those 
children were not doubly dependent who are without parents because 
they may have lost the spiritual parent instead of the physical parent. 

It seems to me we have institutions in which we have boys and 
girls who are dependent with a capital D, who ought to be consid- 
ered here. There are many institutions in which there should be 
supervision — not control — ^in which there should be a standard of 
education — education of the mind and more of the hand — an industrial 
education. Standard does not mean uniform method, by any man- 
ner of means. Uniformity, I beUeve, all would deprecate, because 
uniformity tends to kill initiative. I mean an enforced uniformity, 
but standard is something we ou^ht to have. We should have 
inspection of every institution whicn has any girl or boy imder the 
age of 21, in order that that girl or boy shall be that which, in a 
democracy, we have the first right to demand, a good citizen, making 
future good citizens. [Applause.] 

The question of education should not bring in at all the Question 
of reli^on, for in this country we have separated them, and nappUy 
there is an unwritten law that in all of our state institutions where 
religious instruction under and by the State is forbidden, there is 
free entrance to Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, that they minister 
in those institutions to those who need this particular tmng, and I 
believe no one would wish to interfere with that free ministration for 
those who are bom in a certain faith. 

We all know of institutions in which, under the guise of teaching 
industry, there is labor; and labor is a very different thing from 
industry^ labor making things which are sold in the open market. 
This is m private institutions. These things we should look into. 
We should see to it that the methods which are now so pressed for 
reformation are equally considered for formation. 
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Some of you may have read a few years ago a little story in one of 
the magazines, in which a poor little boy who had been in a reformatory 
where he got good education, mental and industrial, after coming 
out committed a breach against our so-called laws for our protection 
and merely for the conservation of property, and for the opposite 
sometimes, for the conservation of the best in human nature, wherein 
this poor child committed an offense against the laws and ordinances, 
in order that he might get an education. Such a standard as that we 
should establish, and such a standard we can get only by state in- 
spection, recorded and enforced by public opinion — a state inspec- 
tion which shall say, '*There shall be no institution in which there 
shall not be training.'* The training given in the institution to-day 
is, perhaps, better than in the home, because to-day, in many a home, 
there has disappeared the sort of training which existed in the home 
of the past, from which there was not taken by modem industry all 
of the industrial discipline which there was in those days. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OF MR. HENRT W. THURSTON, OF CHICAGO, ILL., CHIEF PRO- 
BATION OFFICER, JUVENILE COURT. 

Mr. Thurston. Mr. Chairman, there is just one field in which 
the application of the state supervision of education should not be 
neglected. I refer to the great number of detention homes which 
are being established in connection with the juvenile courts, and 
these temnorar^ homes for dependent children. 

Just as Mr. Birtwell said, the child, to-day, the next hour, should 
be brought in contact with the home, if possible; so that at the 
very moment the State does take hold of the dependent or delin- 
q[uent child the educational process should be set up in these deten- 
tion homes. The most inspiring places that I find just now in con- 
nection with the juvenile court work are those schoolrooms for the 
children that are there one hour, two hours, two days, or two weeks; 
and we must not overlook that field of educational opportunity. 
[Applause.] 

Tne Chairman. There being no further speakers on this subject, 
we will go to the next, which is topic No. 10. Will the secretary 
read it? 

The Secretary (reading) : 

Should every child-caring agency — 

(a) Secure mil information concerning the character and circumBtances of the 
parents or surviving parent or near relativefl of each child admitted to its care, through 
personal investigation by ite own representative, unless adequate information is sup- 
plied by some admitting agency. 

(6) Inform itself by personal investigation at least once each year of the circum- 
stances of the parents or surviving parent of children in its charge, unless this informa- 
tion is supplied by some other responsible agency. 

(c) Exercise supervision over children leaving tneir care until such children become 
•elf-supporting, unless such children are le^ly adopted or returned to their parents. 

(d) Make a permanent record of all the information thus secured. 

The Chairman. This session will last fifteen or twenty minutes 
longer. Some of these propositions in the list seem so obvious that 
unless somebody asks for the floor against them, they will be con- 
sidered as the sense of the meeting. 

Is there anybody who cares U) talk against proposition 10 or 
against any part of it I 
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ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, OF BOSTON, MASS., GENERAL 
SECRETARY, BOSTON CHILDREN'S AH) SOCIETT. 

Mr. BmTWELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that it seems to me 
we are writing ourselves down as in the A B C of the development of 
child caring and placing out, when we use under (6) the phrase ''at 
least once each year." Clause (jb) should read something like this: 
*'To keep themselves informed of the circumstances or parents." 
We see traces of the same kind of error in discussions as to how often 
placed-out children should be visited, and other placing-out questions. 

REMARKS OF MR. TAMES E. WEST, OF WASHINGTON, D. C, SECRETARY 

NATIONAL CHILD-RESCUE LEAGUE. 

Mr. West (secretarv). Mr. Chairman, I am glad that Mr. Birtwell 
has such an advanced view, and I wish it were possible that some of 
those to whom his message would be of practical value were here to 
listen to him. But it came to the knowledge of the committee which 
framed these resolutions that there were in the United States institu- 
tions receiving children where the records had nothing to show for a 
period of three or four or five years, whether the surviving parent had 
since died or become a millionaire or what not. Personally, I know 
of a case where an institution received three children supposing that the 
father was dead. The mother was living and had a eood income as a 
trained nurse. For three years the father of the children maintained 
a butcher shop directly across the street, or diagonally across the 
street, from the institution, and the officers or managers of the insti- 
tution knew nothing about it 

So I say it would be desirable to have some of the institutions make 
investigations at least once a year; but I agree with Mr. Birtwell that 
it would be far more desirable if they did so more often, and I (][uite 
cheerfully accept his remonstrance. More, I will gladly convey it to 
the committee on resolutions, and have that point made a Uttle 
stronger, if the committee can do so. 

REMARKS OF REV. WALTER REH) HUNT, OF ORANGE, N. J., PRESI- 
DENT CHILDREN'S AID AND PROTECTIVEf SOCIETT OF THE ORANGES, 
ETC. 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, let us put ourselves squarely on record 
in regard to this matter of proper investigation. I represent a child- 
caring society which does most of its worK in maintaining homes and 
making deserting parents come back and support their cnildren, but 
we do nave some child-placing-out work to do. 

In the last week, probably as a result of the President of the United 
States calling this conference, the orphan home, so called, of the city 
where I Kve turned over to our society some four or five children to 
be placed out. What information did thev give us in regard to 
those children? One was a foxmdling picked up two vears ago, and 
that was all they knew about the cnild. They could not give us 
facts to prove even in what town the child was foimd. Two of the 
children were illegitimate, and neither of the parents of either of the 
children was known. One of the children was an orphan, whose 
father died before the child came to the home, and whose mother, 
after putting the child into the home, paid part of its support for 
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two years and then went to Sweden, intending to return. She died 
over there. Word came back by returning fnends, working girls of 
the city, that the grandparents would t&e that child to Sweden 
and take care of it. The officers of the institution, instead of send- 
ing the child over, because it was not convenient, waited a while 
longer, and then word came back through other returning friends 
that the grandparents coidd not take the child. No effort was made 
to locate the grandparents or to commimicate directly with them. 

That is all the information we could work upon as a basis for 
placing out those children, and when we wrote for nirther information 
the reply came back from the secretary of the board, "The children 
were given to you for adoption, and we do not see what need you 
have For any further information whatever." We had the children, 
what need aid we have for information? [Laughter.] 

Now, those are conditions that exist. Mr. Birtwell pictures the 
ideal conditions. We face the actual conditions. 

If this conference can go on record as advocating adequate, 
thorough, and competent investigation of all the circiunstances 
which have brought the child to the care of the society or institution, 
so that when I go back I can show these people what is the consensus 
of opinion of the people who are ^ving time and thought to this 
business^ it will be a great help. We want something besides heart 
in all this work; we want some headwork to go with it. 

When I went to the chairman of the board of trustees of that 
institution, she said to me, "Mr. Hunt, we have had perfect harmony 
on our board for something Uke twenty years." I said, "There has 
been harmony in a graveyard ever since the first corpse was put 
into the groimd." [Laughter.] I said further, "When harmony 
interferes with efficient service for the work we are consecrated to 
do, and which we hold as trustees, harmony in the board must give 
way, and intelligent child-caring come in to take its place. " [Applause.] 

RBMARKS OF MR. SUMNER W. HATNBS, OF INDIANAPOUS, IND., SUPER- 
INTENDENT INDIANA CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Hatnes. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought not to pass this over 
lightly. It is all right for Mr. Birtwell and Mr. Stone and Mr. Pear 
and these other Massachusetts people to rest easy. They will not 
take a child until they know all that is to be known about that child. 

I have in mind now a few children — some 60 or 70 — that I found 
in our children's home when I took charge of the work three months 
ago. One child is as bright as a whip, can sing, can write a splendid 
letter, and is bright in mind and nealthy in body. I could not 
imderstand why tms child did not get into a home readily; but I 
find that his parents are both living, and, as far as the child is con- 
cerned, worse than dead. The father is a drunkard, but outside of 
that he is an honorable man; he does not steal. However, the 
imbecility caused by drunkenness seems to have bred into this boy a 
desire to steal and to bum. 

In another case, a family of five children came to me. The mother, 
I learned, died suddenly of some disease, and the father was killed in 
a railroad accident; but the children were clean in mind and in 
body — not educated, but clean. Why, the demands for those chil- 
dren when these facts became known were so great that the trouble 
was to select the home best fitted. 
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You can not treat these children unless you know them when they 
come to you, and I think that we men who are young in this business 
ought to hear some discussion on this subject by men of experience. 
That is why we are here; not simply that you may hear yourselres, 
but that we may hear you. [Laughter.] 

RBMARKS OF REV. C. EISSFELDT, OF WAUWATOSA, WIS., GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT LUTHERAN KINDERFREUND SOCIETIES. 

Mr. EissFBLDT. Clauses b, e, and d, are enacted into the statutes of 
Wisconsin under which we work. 

In connection with No. 2, " Should the State inspect the work of 
child-caring agencies/' it seeins to me that working under such a 
statute is quite a happy solution, as far as we can now see; and if 
every State would have such a statute having these 6, c, and d in it, 
and having the inspection of the State, whether this was in force or 
not, I do not know at present of any better solution of this question. 

I think a should read, "secure as full information as possible.'' 
Verv often it is not possible. 

Now, about foundlings. We have had a foimdling where the his- 
tory was one sentence, "Found at 220 Walnut street by an olEcer," 
and it was not possible to get any more family history. It was not 
full information — in one way, it was. 

So I think that should read "as full information as possible." I 
I suppose that is what is meant. 

The Secbetabt. That is what is meant; yes, sir. 

Mr. EissFELDT. I think we all agree to that. 

Mr. Hunt. In regard to the foundling I referred to. we tried to find 
out in what town the child was found, and we could not even find 
that. 

REMARKS OF MR. WILLIAM H. FEAR. OF BOSTON, MASS., GENERAL 
AGENT BOSTON PROVIDENT ASSOCUTION, ETC. 

Mr. Peab. Mr. Chairman, I would like to urge the substitution of a 
phrase for a word in the first part of section 10. Instead of saying 
that we should fiind out the facts in regiuxl to each child admitted/i 
think we should say, in regard to each child in whose behalf applica- 
tion is made. 

There is a very pathetic story of an old ladv who, although wretch- 
edly poor and in ill health, persisted in lookii^ on the bright side. 
When asked what in the world she had to be thankful for, she replied 
that while it was true that she had but two teeth in her head, she was 
fateful for the fact that they met. [Laughter.] I submit that this 
fortunate contact is too often lacking in the case of many child- 
helping institutions and the conmnmity problems which they should 
touch; that if we can secure it we shall have some surprising results. 
We shall find, for one thin^, that what Doctor Reeder speaks of as 
''the only real thing," the diild's own home, is the thing ror many of 
these children that apply to the institutions; that we face a family re- 
lief problem or a home readjustment problem, and not a simple case of 
child need. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say that we may well find 
that '' the real thing" is still possible for these children, and that when 
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we ^et at the correlation of our problems we shall discover that our 
child-caring institutions, can not standwith its doors wide open, 
simply studying the question whether a child shall be admitted or 
not. We shall discover that there are more fundamental questions 
to be asked, namely: What is the nature and what the cause of the 
child's need ; is it child need or family need; what is the best remedy? 
There are two ways in which such inquiry is now being made. One 
way is employed in Massachusetts. (I dislike to talk any more of 
Massachusetts, especially as I am the last speaker.) There, several 
of the child-caring institutions go into the inquiry individually, 
employing an expert investigator who finds out the facts in regard 
to each child for whom application is made; this involves close 
cooperation and exchange of information. The other way is exempU- 
fied in that very interesting experiment which is now being triea in 
Philadelphia and in Newark, and, for all I know, elsewhere — I hope 
elsewhere, too — where there is a separate bureau which studies these 
facts, makes diagnoses, and refers to the proper agencv, it may be 
to a child-helping society or to a relief society. In these ways, I 
submit, we establish the contact needed between the child-helping 
agency and the conmiunity's problems. 

The Chairman. The secretary will read the next two subjects 
together. 

The Secbetary. I almost feel like apologizing for reading the next 
topic, but when the committee were informed mat there were in the 
United States to-day over 8,000 children in almshouses, it was thought 
wise to put this protest in. [Reading:] 

11. Should the sending of children to almshouses and their care therein be for- 
bidden by law? 

12. Should all agencies for placing children in tiimilies make a thorough investiga- 
tien of ^e chsuracter and circumstances of all applications for children, including a 
personal visit to each family before placing a chila therein? Should all such agencies 
exercise close and careful supervision over all children placed in familiee, such super- 
vision to include personal visitation by trained agents and careful inquiry as to the 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual training of each child? 

The Chairman. As to these propositions, I wiD recognize first any- 
body who wants to talk against tnem. They seem to be so obvious 
that there will be little need of discussion in their favor, unless some- 
body is prepared to take the negative. Is there anybody ready to 
take the negative? 

Mr. Mann. I move we adjourn. 

The Chairman. If not, we will give six minutes to two speakers — 
three minutes each. Who cares to speak on the affirmative of these 
propositions ? 

(Doctor McKenna was rising.) 

REMARKS OP DR. CHARLES F. McKENNA, OF NEW YORK CITT, SEC- 
RETARY CATHOLIC HOME BUREAU, ETC. 

Doctor MoKenna. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the committee 
should have prepared these questions in this form: "Should children 
be admitted to almshouses?^' That question I am ready to speak 
on in the negative. 

The other question contains several subdivisions. I only rise to 
speak on that because I have heard several appeals from the floor 
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and from the secretary to have the proponents of the active placing- 
out societies mi^e themselves better heard and to speak in lavor of 
these propositions, because while, as we see, there are none that have 
any elements for serious dissent, the principles of child care should 
be well enimciated. 

In question 12 are first principles, and they are the only principles 
upon which placing out should oe done. 

We have heard much criticism of the institutions. I am not crit- 
ical of the member of any board of any institution. I leave h\m to 
his God. But I am very critical of myself and my duties and respon- 
sibilities which have come to me without mv asking, and I am very 
critical of every member of our board. The dead ones we buried 
long ago. Our cemetery is outside of our office. We have no dead 
ones within. With such an active board and an active executive com- 
mittee and a loyal force working imder us, we are able to carry out, to 
a considerable extent, the features contained in the principles stated 
here. 

But perhaps it would be well for me to try to reach the public of 
this country with simply the cry of duty. Let every man and every 
woman in tnis country ask themselves what is their duty in a particular 
matter, and if they have an open place by their heartlistone, and they 
hear that call to duty from this conference, they will open more fields 
for our work of charity. Let every man who finds nimiself in any 
position on a board of any such institution, whether a so-called 
^'institutional" institution or a placing-out institution, examine his 
conscience and see if he is performing his duty. And let me sound a 
warning to all placing-out societies. They will be told by those who 
perhaps are opposed to the proposition that they are ridmg a hobby. 
Let me warn them to be careful that they are not doing so. Let them 
see that five, ten, fifteen, twenty, or mty years hence no evils will 
have crept into their work such as we hear criticised in the institution. 
The fly wheel is in motion, the machinery is all working; but let not a 
single child in any number of years in the future be ground up in that 
machinery. [Applause.] 

Mr. Shebrard. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who occupied the 
chair before you ruled that I could present some resolutions. 

The Chaibman. I shall call for those in a moment. 

REMARKS OF MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., PRESI- 
DENT OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

Mrs. ScHOFF. Mr. Chairman, since the establishment of juvenile 
courts and laws forbidding the confinement of children in police sta- 
tions or prisons, awaitinj^ nearing, it has become mandatory in many 
States for county commissioners to provide accommodations in rooms 
or building for tne dependent, neglected, delinquent, and incorri^ble 
children whose cases are awaiting disposition by the court. This 
opens a way to care for the children now held in almshouses in a place 
provided for children exclusively. 

This may meet the question that may be asked as to what can be 
done with the children whom almshouses are forbidden to receive. 
Each one should be placed as soon as possible with the sanction and 
record of the court. 
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REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, OF BOSTON, MASS., GENERAL 
SECRETARY, BOSTON CHILDREN'S AH) SOCIETY. 

Mr. BiRTWELL. Mr. Chairman, looking at pari^aph C of topic No. 
10, I find it reads: ''Exercise supervision oyer cniloren leaving their 
care until such children become selfHsupporting " Of course, the 

1)hrase ''leaving their care'' is wrong, oecause the children have not 
eft their care. The bo^s and girls are still in their care, even when 
transferred from the institution to f amihes. Then the suggestion that 
such oversight and supervision might appropriately cease when chil- 
dren become selfnsupporting is ako wrong. When boys and girls 
fourteen or fifteen years of age begin to earn wages is no time to 
cease the supervision. They need friends for years afterwards, just 
surely as they need them during earlier years. 
The Chairman. The resolutions may now be offered and will, with- 
out discussion, be referred to the conmiittee on resolutions. Mr. 
Sherrard has some resolutions to offer. If you will pass them up, 
the secretary will read them. 

Mr. Sherrard. I can hardly read my own writing, and I do not 
believe anybody else can. 

(The resolutions are as follows:) 

Whereas those engaged in the development of benevolent work dealing with chil- 
dren view with alarm the rising tide of illegitimacy which is sweeping over the land, 
as is evidenced by the rapidly increasing number of maternity homes, baby fi^ms, 
and kindred agencies for tne care of infants; and 

Whereas it is essential that a knowledge of the conditions as they exist be given to 
thepublic; and 

^ereas state boards of health are inadequate to the task of constructing a system 
of regulation which will be accurate to a degree that will command the confidence of 
the nation; therefore 

Re8olvedf That this conference respectfully request the Congress of the United 
States to estabUsh a bureau of vital statistics whereby all births shall be recorded, 
and also the fact as to whether the child was bom in wealock or not, and, if so, whether 
husband and wife are living together. 

Whereas it is the sense of this conference that the subsidization of private charities 
by the State is an evil second only to the state support of churches; tnerefore 

Resolvedf That we recommend to the legislatures of the several States that they 
discontinue the practice of taking money out of the treasury for the support of private 
duurities. 

The Chairman. The resolutions will be referred to the committee 
on resolutions. Are there any other resolutions? If not, announce- 
ments will be made bv the secretary. 

The Secretary. The meeting this afternoon will be at 2 o'clock in 
this room. It is essential that we start promptly, and therefore I 
will make the announcements very briel, so that you will have 
enough time for lunch. 

The conmiittee on arrangements instruct me to say that the few 
people who are given visitors' tickets are requested to be seated this 
afternoon on the right-hand side in the rear; that only those hold- 
ing credentials from the President of the United States will be per- 
mitted to speak on the propositions this afternoon and recognized 
in any vote which may be taken. That vdll be necessary in order 
that we may proceed in a businessUke way. 

The committee on resolutions has been in session practically all 
night and all morning, and it is hoped we wiU be able to present our 
report this afternoon at 4 o'clock. 
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It is earnestly hoped that everybody mterested m this matter, no 
matter what his interest may be, be present promptly, so that we 
may get through with the business this afternoon in sufficient time 
to enable us to get to the dinner at 7.30. 

The Chairman. The session stands adjourned until 2 o'clock sharp. 

tuesday aftebnoon. 

Board Room of the District Building, 

Washington, D. C, January £8, 1909. 

The conference was called to order at 2 o'clock p. m. by the 
chairman (Mr. Homer Folks). 

Discussion on Topic No. 9. 

The Chairman. The topics for discussion this afternoon are Nos. 9, 
1, 13, and 14. I will ask the secretary to read topic No. 9. 
The secretary read as follows: 

Would it be helpful and desirable if eome permanent committee or organisation 
comparable to the National Association for the Study and Invention of Tuberculosis, 
The national child labor committee, etc., could be established for the purpose 
of canying on an active propaganda with a view of securing better laws in relation 
to children, better organization of child-caring agencies, and oetter methods of relief 
and aid to children throughout the United States. 

The Chairman. The discussion of this subject will be opened by 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, Qeneral Secretary, Boston Children's Aid 
Society. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, GENERAL SBCRSTART, BOS- 
TON childrbn's aid SOCIETT. 

Mr. Birtwell. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have no 
speech prepared on this subject, but I have been thinking of it from 
time to time, as all of you probably have, as you haye noticed the 
subject on our programme. The nrst thing that we must bear in 
mind is that there is no necessary yalue in a new committee or a new 
organization. The tendency within us to get together when we 
need to get together has brought us here. A group of us thoiight we 
were inyiting the President to inyite us, and the rresident thought 
he was inyiting us; but it was not so at all. We were inyited by the 
things that are moying in the hearts of men. The inyitation sprang 
up in this year because this was the year for the inyitation to nower, 
for this meeting to occur. 

Now, those tilings that are back of this meeting will be back of it 
to-morrow, though we simply say, "We haye had a discussion; now 
let us go home." 

Carcunal Manning said that in Great Britain if you wanted to bury 
a thing you should haye a royal commission appointed and get out 
a blue book. 

The creation of a new committee or a new organization does not 
insure anything being done. Some of you haye heard me quote Dr. 
Edward Eyerett Hale's definition of a Doard — '*A thing that is long 
and narrow and neyer comes to a point." The sun of progress 
sometimes seems almost darkened by the multiplication of com- 
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mitteee and organizations. The air is murky with them. We must 
beware lest we be or^nized to death. Yet a great deal of the work 
of the world is done By conmiittees and boards and societies, and we 
want to keep an open mind, and when the business involved in a 

S'ven situation calls for the creation of another committee, another 
>ard. another commission, another society, we want to be brave 
enougn to have the conmiittee appointed, to have the organization 
created. And it seems to me, so far as I can think the problem 
out, that there ought to be some simple organization — call it a com- 
mittee rather th^ a society — ^whose interest and vision should 
include the entire range of problems in regard to dependent children. 

I should say that the committee ought scrupulously to refrain from 
becoming executive, because the work itself belongs to the whole peo- 
ple. It IS only by the infinite multiplication of short-ran^ work that 
we can have that pervasive helpfulness and service whidi will every 
year at a billion pomts stop the poison from flowing, while at the same 
time steadily there develops a great statesmanlike programme for 
preventin g t ne very miseries that this pervasive helpfulness aims to 
reUeve. We want not an executive societv, but a group or committee 
to stimulate people here, there, everywhere, te get to their work. 
Further, that committee must wear no gag. We want the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The time is not ripe for any 
committee, Mr. Chairman, or any organization on this subject to l>e 
organized unless the group of men and women called tegether dare 
look straight at their subject and inte the face of their God and say te 
the " principaUties and powers" about them, "We are concerned only 
with the interests of unfortunate children." [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The discussion will be continued by Mrs. John M. 
Glenn, formerly of Baltimore, now happily of New YorK. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF MRS. JOHN M. GLENN, FORMERLY SECRETARY CHARITY 

ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mrs. Glenn. I speak in the affirmative. I a^ee as to the dangers 
Mr. Birtwell has pointed out, but I think the tune has come for the 
formation of this particular association, and I do not consider that 
the formation of such an association in any way makes negative the 
importance of a federal children's bureau. 

In the discussion we have had here yesterday and to-day there are 
certain things which have been very emphatically brought out, and 
these can be furthered by the formation of such an association. I 
think the most important fact that has been brought out is that we 
have got te come face to face all over this country with what it is 
going te cost us to do the work we are imdertakiiig. We have got 
to realize that when West Virginia, as was stated this morning, is 
paying $6,000 for its placing-out work, and Massachusetts is paying 
over $600,000, there is a discrepancy that we must face. Of course 
the problem in West Virginia is not comparable to the problem 
in Massachusetts. The smaller population, in spite of the larger 
territory, the differences due to immigration, make the problems not 
comparable, but the disproportionate cost has no real relation to the 
mere difference of degree. 

So one task for such an association is to do propeiganda work tihiat 
will teach the people of the country as a whole the fact that it is 
going to be expensive to do our woiik, and that we have to face and 
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meet the coei. Massachusetts will stand at the head of the placin^- 
out work of this country just so lon^ as that community is pubhc 
spirited enough to paj into the societies doing her placing-out work 
tne means that will give them a sufficient number or agente. Wotild 
not the societies or Baltimore, Philadelphia, or any other of our 
cities be prepared to enjga^e the number of agents mat is needed if 
those communities faced the cost? 

Another point that has been very emphatically brought out at 
these meetings is that we need to get more at the results of our work. 
We need to get the benefit of our accimiulating data; to draw out of 
the pigeonholes in which they are placed the lacts contained in our 
records; a nd, also, to get more facts from which to draw our con- 
clusions. Wnat becomes of the children placed out ? What becomes 
of the children that are in the institutions? I think that we shall 
learn more to draw upon our records when we have an association 
that stands for educative work. 

Another point that was brought out in the meeting this morning 
is the fact that we need to correlate our experiences. An Englim 
social philosopher has said that we do not necessarily learn from our 
experiences. We can only learn froin our experiences when we cor- 
relate them. I believe such an association may stand for a correla- 
tion of experience that will be enlightening. 

At the meeting last evening one of the speakers quoted a French- 
man who has written on Saxon supremacy. When two or three 
years ago some social workers in England wanted to lay emphasis 
upon the importance of the home, wnat did they do? They sent 
to Paris and asked M. Demolins if he would not come to England 
and put before a CToup of social students in London the importance 
of the facts he had discovered in his work in France. 

I think we need an association that is ^oing to interpret to the coun- 
try as a whole some of the facts being learned in certain sections of 
the coimtry. We need to draw upon our people in Massachusetts, 
it may be, as Mr. Hart has done, or in other sections, for the ad- 
vance knowledge they have acquired by persistent work, as was done 
in England when M. Demolins was caUed to London. 

I speak as a southern woman. I am a southern woman, and I 
think that in the South we need to have interpreted to us in a more 
virile way than has been interpreted to us in the past experiences 
that have been gained in the North and are being gained in tne West. 
Therefore, as a southern woman, I should heartily welcome the for- 
mation of an association that would serve to interpret in a more 
definite way the need of advance movements. 

Mr. Roosevelt said yesterday that in the final analysis it is the 
human equation that counts. If an association is formed that is 
made up of a large group of individuals, selected because of political 
affiliation, because of the importance of placating certain interests, 
then such an association will belong to the gravevard in which so 
many past associations have been interred. But it there be a small 
association, appointed to do extensive work, to do extension work, 
that will serve to interpret the movements that are going on in this 
country, that will serve to correlate our experiences, that will 
serve to show people what is the cost of their undertakings, then I 
believe such an association is one that we have reached the point of 
demanding. 
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The National Conference of Charities and Correction has for all 
these years stood as an open forum for our discussions, as have also 
a nuinDer of national and state gatherings. In addition to the open 
forum we now need the intensive work of an extension department. 

We are laimched on a very long voyage. If we are going to do for 
the children of this country what ought to be done, if we in a true 
sense are going to meet the problem, we must prepare ourselves for 
the voyage. Mr. Folks has said in his book on ' 'Destitute, Neglected, 
and Delinquent Children" that in 1790 Charleston foimded tne first 
children's mstitution. When that children's institution was formed 
the Uttle ship embarked on a ver^ clear sea. It was an open sea. 
But when we embark now on our projects of child-caring work, we are in 
troublous waters. There are innumerable craft, and if we are going 
to continue upon our way and have the communication that is necessary 
between all tnese various craft, we need to be prepared to make the 
communication direct, to make it scientific. We have to draw on 
the experiences of the last few days. Let our Republic be prepared 
to make communication with Florida if necessary. 

I therefore plead for an association which will stand for such com- 
munication with different parts of this coimtry as will make us scien- 
tificaUy reach for each one of our craft. [Applause.^ 

The Chairman. The subject is now open for discussion by the 
conference, the time limit being five minutes for each speaker. The 
chair will recognize Miss Curtis. 

Miss Curtis. I should Uke to ask whether the association sug- 
gested would act as a committee appointed by representatives of 
different parts of the country — that is to say, a voluntary joining of 
such an association — or whetner there would be a centralized force and 
an appointment in preparation for a children's bureau by the National 
Gk)vemment. It seems to me there would be a great difference 
between the two, and that the voluntary association or the different 
representatives of different parts of the country, in making these 
preliminary investigations and in forming and acquiring knowledge 
and facts on these different subjects, would be a most natural out- 
growth of conferences Uke this, and the most natural preparation for a 
Formal bureau, but I should like to know what the proposition is for 
the appointment of such an association. 

The Chairman. Speaking for the committee on preliminary 
arrangements, and recalling the suggestions made that this topic 
be placed on the programme, I should say that there is no one in 
position to answer specifically the last question as to who should 
name the proposed committee, but that it was evidently the inten- 
tion of those who spoke on this subject that it should oe a perma^ 
nent — ^humanly speaking, permanent — voluntary, an entirely un- 
official organization, whose work would not be discontinued or made 
unnecessary in any degree by the establishment of a federal children's 
bureau, the one bein^ an official organ and the other an entirely vol- 
untaFy unofficial society or committee. 

REMARKS OF MR. JAMES E. WEST, SECRETARY NATIONAL CBXLD RESCUE 

LEAGUE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Answering the inquiry further, and speaking in explanation of the 

Proposition. I would like to say that even if the children's bureau biU 
ecomes a law, as I hope everyone here will help to make possible, 
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there is a great field for work by some such organization as is sug- 
gested by the topic under consiaeration. Perhaps there is no more 
splendid demonstration of expert action than the development in the 
last ten years, the marvelous development in the last ten ^ears, of the 
work of the organization known as the Yoimg Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. They have, without any authority, by maintaining a central 
committee^ known as the international conmiittee, succeeded in more 
than treblmg in the last five years the property value and the scope 
of the work of that organization. 

The record for the last year is marvelous in itself. 

That is done by means of this international committee employing 
men who are on their jobs, who know their subjects. For instance, 
we in the city of Wasnin^ton here for some six years attempted in 
our feeble way to secure mnds for a Youn^ Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. Finally, by the grace of God, a busmess man was persuaded 
to imdertake the leadership of our movement, and he naturally 
wanted to know the best way to proceed to secure results. He was 
willing to do what the board were probably a little jealous of doin^ 
before; he was willing to invite expert services of the intemationfu 
committee to assist m organizing their campaign for the Young 
Men's Christian Association in the city. Without goin^ into detafl 
I can say that by calling upon the international committee to send 
to Washington a man whose specialty it was to raise funds for build- 
ing purposes, within thirty days the Yoimg Men's Christian Associa- 
tion in the city of Wasmngton raised a fund of $300,000, and the 
building about which they nad been talking for six years was in a 
short time a reality. 

There has come to me in the last year and a half , and especially 
since this conference was first spoken of, numerous letters from all 
parts of the country from this and that oi^anization asking if some 
one could work with the local board in thrashiiL^ out this or that 
proposition. There is one organization in South Carolina which has 
planned to reinvest its money. They are going to build a new insti- 
tution. They would like to have expert aovice as to how to go about 
it. In another section of the country I know of a fraternal order 
which would like to know upon whom it can call for assistance and 
expert advice along another line. Without going into details you can 
just see the great possibility there is for a conmiittee employing the 
Dest that there is avidlable for work along special lines and making 
avfdlable those people to edl parts of the coimtry only upon request. 
If an organization m San Francisco wants the services of some one 
whom this committee would employ, the committee would not act 
until it was requested to do so, and then the action of the committee 
would only be advisory. It would have no authority^ it would sim- 

Ely act in cooperation with existing organizations to give to them the 
enefit of the best that is obtainable. 

As to the composition of the committee, it would seem to me that 
that is a matter of future development. If Mr. Carnegie could be 
persuaded to do for the human being what he is doing for science, I 
should say that Mr. Carnegie would aesire the privilege of saying who 
should be the trustees of the fund or who should control it. He would 
certainly secure the advice of people who are experts on the subiect. 
I myself am not concerned as to who appoints the committee or now 
it is done. I am concerned, though, to have this body say that there 
is a field of usefulness for some such work. [Applause.] 
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The Chairman. The Chair will recognize Mrs. Streeter, of New 
Hampshire. 

REMARKS OF MRS. FRANK S. STREBTBR, CHAIRMAN STATB BOARD 
OF CHARTTIBS AND CORRECTIONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRB. 

Mrs. Streeter. Speaking from the point of view of one who is 
working for children in a State where practically no system exists, 
and not only that but no public opinion exists to support the modem 
placing-out system, I would say that the formation of such a com- 
mittee would be of inestimable value to those living in remote States, 
awav from the great centers, who need the help and cooperation 
of tne more advanced States. I can hardly imagine anything that 
would be of greater help to us than such an organization, which 
would help us to establish a modem placin^-out system of caring 
for our dependent children, assist us in the discussion of these ques- 
tions, disseminate literature, and in every way help us in influencing 
Eublic opinion to bring about a better condition of affairs. I am 
eartily m favor of the suggested committee. [Applause.] 
The Chairman. The Chair will recognize Mrs. Schoff, of Philadel- 
phia. 

REMARKS OF MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF,PRESIDENT NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF MOTHERS. 

Mrs. ScHOFF. I think that such a committee could be of a great 
deal of use. I represent an organization that for ten years has had 
for one of its objects the extension of propaganda for the care of 
helpless children. I see a way in which it can be done, in a very prac- 
tical and important manner. One of the things that has brougnt us 
together is tne fact that a magazine, not devoted to charitable work, 
has extended a knowledge of tne needs of these depend^oit children to 
people that do not come to charity conferences, and who do not know 
anything about them. We have to reach those people. If suck a 
committee had headquarters here in Washington and a press bureau 
that was continually sending out information all over the country, to 
every little county and town in this country, telling of the needs of 
these dependent and neglected children, we would arouse a sentiment 
that would enable us to find homes for them and to do a great deal 
more for them than ever has been done before. 

I am verjr heartily in favor of what Mrs. Glenn says about the im- 

Eortance of carrying the thing to a conclusion so as to get results. I 
elieve there is use for such a committee. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. GEORGE B. ROBINSON, OF NORFOLK, YA. 

Mr. Robinson. I merely wish to express my desire that such an 
organization as this may be effected. One reason for this, Mr. 
Chairman, the lady who has last spoken very well illustrate. I 
wonder what we would do in Amenca to-day without a magasne 
that is published imder the auspices of the United Giarities or New 
York City? [Applause.] I wonder how the people of our city 
would be educated on this great subject? I wonder now they would 
discover the ideas of other people as to how to do things in the line 
of helping in this work if it were not for such a magazine t But the 
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magazine is but an illustration of what might be accomplished if all 
of our ideas were correlated, as Mrs. Glenn has so well said — ^if all of 
our exi)eriences were correlated into the hands of a committee, from 
which it might be shown that these ideas had been in a unifying 
course throughout the whole coimtry. 

I agree with the gentleman from Boston that the air is murky 
with organizations, but the air is murky for the want of one organiza- 
tion, one imifyin^ organization of all the organizations. If the pro- 
posed creation or a conmiittee like this will lead to this result, I can 
think of nothing that will be more hopeful. [Applause.] 

The Ghaibmak. I wonder if anyone present desires to speak in 
the negatiye of the proposition as stated? If so, the Chair would 
feel that he must recognize anyone so desiring to speak. 

RBMARKS OF MISS LILLIAN D. WALD. MBMBBR NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 

COMMrrTBB. 

Miss Wald. I am to have an opportunity this evening of speakine 
at greater length upon the Children's Bureau within the Federiu 
Oovernment, but I want to say just a few words in this discussion. 
I belieye that all that Mrs. Glenn has said would apply with eyen 
^ater force as arguments for the creation of that bureau. The air 
IS murky with many organizations, and sad is the fact that the same 
people are so frequently called upon to deyote themselyes to so many 
different phases of social endeavor. 

That seems to me to be a logical reason for creatine within the 
Groyemment some central bureau that would possess all the facts, 
that would pass upon them and separate them and diffuse them, so 
that all the elements of society in the various betterment schemes for 
the children should have the right to apply and to hold the Gk)vem- 
ment responsible for giving them the latest scientific word upon the 
subject. 

For that reason, inasmuch as it might confuse the issue that we 
may agree upon, I should discourage the suggestion of creating 
another society and focus all of our attention, if possible, upon mak- 
ing the Government itself responsible for informing and ^ving edu- 
cation to all of the people who are already interested in the children 
and to stimulate those communities that have not expressed them- 
selves forcibly as yet for the children. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. B: PICKMAN MANN, PRBSIDBNT BOARD OF CHIL- 
DREN'S GUARDIANS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBU. 

Mr. Mann. I would like to say one word about the desirability of 
having such a committee as is suggested, in addition to any national 
bureau, and that is that under the laws of the United States it is 
illegfld for any federal official body to accent voluntary assistance 
unless there be special legislation tnerefor. Now, an unofficial body 
of this kind coula call upon the community for help, and advice ana 
assistance; but if the United States body undertakes to call for any 
voluntary assistance, or friendly aid, it is against the law. It is not 
always observed, but nevertheless it is the case. It is a disability 
which the government bureau would have under the law. 
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REMARKS OF MR. MORNAT WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN NEW YORK CHILD 

LABOR COMMTTTEE. 

Mr. Williams. I merely rise for the purpose of making a state- 
ment, lest it be thought that there was not another side to the subject. 
I do not desire to make an argument this afternoon on the proposition 
before us, but I do desire to say yery emphatically that I ^itirely 
agree with what Miss Wald has said. I want to state this eyening, 
wnen I shall have the privilege of i^eakin^, some of the reasons why 
I favor a national bureau, and not an mdividual one. I do not 
desire to repeat that talk now, but I do desire to make it known 
that there are at least a few here who have been doing some thinking 
along this line, and are not prepared to say that the time has come 
when the best work can be done by this sort of an association or 
committee. 

ADDRESS OF MR. HUGH F. FOX, PRESIDENT STATE BOARD OF CHIL- 
DREN'S GUARDIANS OF NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Fox. I am sorry I have not heard all of the discussion this 
afternoon, but I want to emphasize Miss Wald's argimient. It may 
perhaps be worth while calling your attention to the fact that there 
are already a number of national organizations in existence which 
are dealing with the child problem. For example, there is the 
National Child Labor Committee, the National Play Ground Move- 
ment, the General Alliance of Workers with Boys; there is a national 
organization to consider the problems of backward and defective 
children; a movement has been recently organized in connection 
with school hygiene; the boys' club workers of the Y. M. C. A. 
have their own national association. There is a National Associa- 
tion for Industrial Education, a National Humane Alliance^ and 
a national association of the various children's home societies. 
Now comes this proposition to form another national organization 
which shall not be a combination of all these interests, but will be a 
new movement to deal with dependent children. Unless its finan- 
cial status is well assured at the start I question the wisdom of it, 
and in any case it must not be allowed to weaken the movement for 
a federal children's bureau. 

ADDRESS OF HENRY W. THURSTON, CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, JUVE- 
NILE COURT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Thurston. I do not know that I shall add to the negative of 
this discussion very much, but I confess that I can not see yet clearly 
the function of this committee as distinguished from the children^ 
bureau. Coming down we made some notations on these various 

Siiestions, and one of the programs was glanced over by another gen- 
eman, and the program which was glanced over had, in answer to this 
Query: "No; unless the function can be very clearly pointed out in 
the conference, and unless funds can be seen clearly available for the 
carrying on of such work." 

You nave already had mentioned the recent formation of the 
National Juvenile Court Society, which was aimed to cover only a 
part of this field. One of the reasons why that has been ineffective 
is not that there is not a great desire ana need for information for 
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standardizing the work of the juvenile courts of the country, but 
that there was no fund or no person available for furnishing informa- 
tion which exists in one part of the country to another. 

I simply rise as one who is not clear heaaed yet as to the difference 
in function and to the source of support for tms conmiittee. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bernstein, will you take the chair? 

(Mr. Bernstein took the chair.) 

ADDRESS OF MR. HOMER FOLKS, SECRETARY STATE CHARITIES AID 

ASSOCUTION OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Folks. I wish to participate a moment in the discussion of 
this subject, because it seems to me that both this and the following 
proposition should be answered in the affirmative. I think we mis- 
take the functions of government and those of private initiative, if 
it seems to us that there is not a field for both in this work, national 
in scope, for dependent children. There is, and must always be^ a 
difference between the work that is proper to an organization which 
is a part of the machinery of the government, wmch is bound to 
represent all the people, and that of a society which is not bound to 
represent anything except its own members and its own particular 
views. 

As you perhaps know, my work has been chiefly in connection 
with a private society, a society for the improvement of public 
charitable institutions. Our existence and our work have not oimin- 
ished the scope nor interfered with the work of an ofiGicial state board; 
still less that of public charitable institutions. 

On the other hand, the extent to which we have succeeded in 
educating public opinion, in arousing interest in the subject, in seeing 
and doing the very things that an official board could not see and do, 
has made it possible for that official organization to become stronger, 
to have its work extended, and to have additional and important 
powers and duties placed upon it. 

It would be, in my judgment, a mistake for the federal children's 
bureau to undertake manj of tne thinas which would be extremely 
proper and extremely desirable for a voluntary association to under- 
take. It would be extremely improper for a voluntary association 
to undertake to perform the duties that might by law be imposed 
upon a federal bureau. Mr. West very clearly indicated the possible 
scope and usefulness of such an organization, and I for one believe 
that no group of people who might be selected as representative of the 
care of aependent cnildren, as represented in this conference, would 
form such an organization or undertake to carry the work on unless 
they had the means with which to work. I beheve we should favor 
the establishment of such a committee or organization — that is, that 
we should answer this question in the affirmative. 

Assuming that there should be such a voluntarv association and 
that it had funds with which to work, I believe tne federal bureau 
would be strengthened thereby. Its possibilities would be greatly 
enlarged by the existence of a voluntary group of citizens, free to 
express their views on all subjects at all times, and thereby to make 
possible the molding of public opinion which later on would permit 
official action and official expression, which might not safely be taken 
at an earlier date. [Applause.] 
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(Thereupon Mr. Folks resumed the chair.) 

The Chairman. Mr. West desires to speak again, and can do so 
only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. West. I had something to do with making these rules, and I 
will willingly suffer as a result thereof if the conference desires I 
should do so. 

The Chairman. Is imanimous consent extended to Mr. Westt 
[After a pause] It is, Mr. West. 

RBMARKS OF MR. JAMES £. WEST, SBCRETART NATIONAL CHILD RESCUE 

LEAGUE. 

Mr. West. I would be false to mv colors, fake to my feelings and 
principles, if I did not stand upon this floor and resent most respect* 
ruUy and earnestly the statement of the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The very purpose of this conference is to call the attention of the 
world to tne fact that the dependent child has been neglected. We 
have legislated and we have provided and improvised tor the delin- 
quent child, and for all other classes of work. And yet he gets up on 
tnis floor and tells us we have all these organizations for caring for 
these other classes of children, and that therefore there is no reason 
for any oi^anization especially devoted to advancing the interests of 
the poor little boy who is classed as a dependent child. 

I protest as a boy who was dependent, and a boy who has always 
been very grateful for the opportimities that were given to him by 
good people during his dependency. 

In keeping with the aavancement of this age, there is necessity 
not only for the dissemination of knowledge, which would be the 
proper function of the children's bureau, but for, in some cases, an 
active propaganda. The very agency which is responsible for the 
public sentiment in favor of this chilaren's bureau would be punish- 
able by law, if it was an agency of the Government, for carrying on 
the active propaganda it has carried on in producing that sentiment. 

It is not the function of a governmental body to do promotion 
work. Its function would be similar, and must be similar, to the 
Bureau of Education, which can simply record statistics and ^ve 
out information which will be of value, but does not have the privi- 
lege of advocating an opinion in a way which is needed at this time 
with reference to this very important phase of children's work. 

I heartily agree with Miss Wald, and aU of the other rood people 
who have been working for the children's bureau, and 1 was glad 
that this conference had the opportunity of indorsing the movement, 
and I will want to work for it. I tmnk, however, that they are 
making a grave mistake if they advocate as a reason for the children's 
bureau, a scope large enough to do the things which some of us want 
done, if this proposition should be indorsed. In advocating this 
they are going to make opposition to their proposition, and in doing 
so they are going to jeopardize the safety of that bill in Congress 
to-day. So I most earnestly plead with you that it is to be remem- 
bered that there is a clear distinction between what can be done by 
a bureau which is part of the United States (jovemment and an 
organization which is supported by private funds and by private 
charity. [Applause.l 

The Chairman. Tne Chair recognizes Dr. Devine, of "Charities." 
[Laughter and applause.] 
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REMARKS OF DR. EDWARD T. DEVINE, EDITOR, ** CHARITIES AND THE 

COMMONS," NEW YORK CITT. 

Dr. Dbyine. As I listened to Mr. Birtwell's opening argument I 
felt like disagreeing with him, both in his argument and in his con- 
clusions. As I understood the argument, it ran that the committee 
or association would not do very much good, and that there were a 
great many objections to it, but that, nevertheless, he was in favor 
of it. I felt a little like saying to myself that although I think it 
will do a great deal of good, instead of a little good, and although I 
think the objections to it are not anything Ime so strong as mr. 
Birtwell painted them, nevertheless I am rather against it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BmxwELL. It is rather a stand-off between us up to date. 
[Laughter.] 

Dr. Devinb. But as I thought the matter over more fuU^ I real- 
ized that my personal feeling came simply out of the weariness of 
spirit to wmch Miss Wald has referred, resulting horn a situation 
which does impose upon a number of people the responsibility of 
working in altogether too many different things, and 1 realize that 
here perhaps is a distinct piece of work which should be done which 
is not now oeing done, ana which might well, after all, call into serv- 
ice a number of people who are not necessarily overburdened with 
other responsibilities of a similar kind. 

A speaKer has put the kind inauiry as to what the country would 
do without a pubUcation which nas been connected with my name 
when the chairman recognized me. And the inquiry has been sug- 
gested to my mind what the editors of the magazine would do if it 
were not for the national agencies which do precisely in their different 
fields the kind of work which it is proposed to have this committee 
do in this field. If that journal is useful it is very Ifl'^gely because 
the National Child Labor Committee, the National Tuberculosis 
Association, and various other national bodies and committees that 
I might name have been created to bring together information in 
their different fields, to correlate and study that information, and to 
put it readily at the disposition of those who need to have it at the 
particular time when they need to have it. 

I do have a feeling that this field of dependent children, important 
as it is and well organized as it is in many respects, is not sufficiently 
well organized at the present time on a national basis. Of course 
this national committee should be representative, it should be as 
broadly representative as this conference, perhaps more broadly 
representative than this conference; it should be representative of 
all the ajgencies and activities that have to do in different ways with 
the welfare of dependent children. I do believe, after as careful 
consideration as I can give to it, that there should be such an associa- 
tion or committee in addition to the bureau, which, of course, I think 
we should also establish in the Federal (jovemment. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OF MR. LEE K. FRANKEL, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Fbankel. One of the complaints that used to be made of a 
professor I had at college was the fact that he assumed that everv 
pupil he had in his class knew as much about the subject as he did. 
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I think one of the great difficulties we run up against in a meeting 
of this kind is the assumption that the entire country is as thor- 
oughly conversant with the care of children as we are. I know that 
to some of us, particularly those who come from New York, it seemed 
that yesterday we were discussing elementaries. 

We have considered it as almost axiomatic that a normal child, 
if possible, should be kept with its parents and that the state super- 
vision wherever requirea should be effected. At the same time the 
statement of the gentleman from Missouri yesterday, that his State 
had no supervision, came as a revelation to a few of us, and indicated 
that there are probably thousands throughout the country whose 
knowledge of either of these subjects is fragmentary and antiquated. 

The question which comes in the discussion of this particular 
topic as to the need of such a new organization is: 

Why has the subject of a natural organization not come up in 
other organizations? Those of us who have attended the National 
Conferences of Charities and Corrections know that for twenty-five 
years the subject of child care has been discussed. 

Why has not the National Conference taken up the problem of 
organizing such a national movement? Why is it that there is a 
national societv for the study of tuberculosis cases? Why have we 
a national child-labor organization? And why, if it is a question 
that has been discussed for many years, have we not evolved a 
national organization for child care? 

I want to bring out one fact that ought to be recognized by this 
audience, and that is that the eradication of tuberculosis is to-<iay a 
universally accepted fact; the regulation of child labor within certain 
limits is likewise a universally recognized fact. For these reasons 
it was a perfectly feasible proposition for men and women interested 
in these topics to come together and to develop a national movement. 
I do not feel that after twenty-five years of discussion we have any 
universal acceptance as to methods of child care; and this has been 
most emphatically brought out in the discussions of the last two days. 
The question would arise, what shall such a national association do, 
alon^ which lines shall its propaganda proceed? Shall it develop 
the idea of boarding out, of placmg out, of home care? Shall it 
develop institutional treatment? I am very much afraid that^ if 
for no other reason, from the purely practical reason of attempting 
to find some general plan along which to work this organization 
would go by the board and would fall to pieces. 

For this reason, while I do not ordinarily favor such great conserva- 
tism, I believe that in this particular instance it would be well for 
us to make haste slowly, and that a national bureau as established 
by the Government — which after all is a cold and formal proposition — 
whose primary object is to collect facts, should be organized so that 
we may first of all determine what are the actual conditions existing 
in our child-caring institutions and in our home-finding agencies. 
When we are once able to definitely say that one or the other of these 
methods is the better, then prooably we can proceed along more 
rational lines. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, I shall ask Mr. Birtwell 
to close the discussion in order that we may proceed to other topics, 
of which there are three, and for which only fifty minutes remam in 
which to discuss them. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES W. BIRTWELL, GENERAL SECRETARY BOS- 
TON CHILDREN'S AH) SOCIETY. 

Mr. BntTWBLL. As regards my opening argument, it is plainly evi- 
dent that Mr. Devine was converted to the proposition by it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Now, let me say that I believe that the almost universal experience 
of people conducting movements, or promoting them outside of the 
Government, is that they lone for some emoodied governmental 
agency that is responsive to their cause. Such a committee as is 
proposed will need the Children's Bureau, so that when it ^ts a sub- 
ject along to a certain point where there is imanimity and the tax* 
payers' money can be used there shall be a governmental body that 
nas been watching and is able to say, "Now is the time for us to 
take over that wore." 

Now, the converse of the proposition is just as true, that every 
governmental body that has a really noble purpose — and that is what 
our governmental bodies are growing more ana more to have — wants 
outside of itself a ^oup of people who can interpret their motives to 
the people and help to maKe the people friendly to the accomplish- 
ment or their purposes. So the Children's Bureau, Miss Wald, needs 
the outside group and the outside group needs the Children's Bureau. 

In answer to tne argument of Mr. Frankel I want to say that what 
he said seems to me to be an argument for this committee. We want 
that process of multipUcation to cease, and the new subjects as they 
come along to find a natural resting place in an existing organization 
of representative people. We want such a committee also for the 
further and extremely vital purpose that the people who are trying to 
serve imfortunate children in different lines may learn to conduct 
inquiries and experiments in all hmnility and with good will to each 
other by serving shoulder to shoulder in connection with causes where 
these differences do not figure. Some strate^c Unes of interest and 
work would surely be taken up where Mr. Robinson, for instance, who 
stands at the head of the largest children's institution in the country, 
and myself could stand side by side, not as differing on the question or 
institutions or families, but as agreeing on some subject not affected by 
that controversy. It would hdp toward final agreement concerning 
methods in regard to which we now differ if we could be marshaled 
behind an occasional flag that does not fly the insignia of difference. 
Give us something to do together, and let us not aU the time be dis- 
cussing our differences. So we shall promote good feeling and com- 
radeship even in our differences. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Olenn. I shall ask the pnvilege of but a word. Doctor 
Frankel spoke of the imanimity of action in connection with the 
Tuberculosis Association. I think those of us who attended the na- 
tional meeting in the fall were tremendously interested in the very 
active discussion participated in by the Grerman and French as to 
bovine tuberculosis. There was a very grave disagreement as to the 
effect of different forms of inoculation. I think we feel here that there 
may be differences among some of the experts as to the particular way 
in which to reach the dependent chila, but we certainly can get 
together, and I think the difference that Doctor Frankel had drawn 
our attention to should strengthen us. [Applause.] 

S. Doc 721, eO-2 U ^ 
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DISCUSSION ON TOPIC No. 1. 

The Chairman. If there be no objection we will now preceed to the 
discussion of topic No. 1, the question of the federal children's bureau. 
The formal discussion of that subject will occur this evening, but it 
was felt that there should certainly be opportunity for the freest pos- 
sible interchange of opinion in the conierence itself in its executive 
session. 

Mr. Lovejoy, the Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 
which is responsible for the presentation and introduction of the i)re&- 
ent measure, has been asked to be present and to speak veir briefly 
at the outset in describing the provisions of the present bill and its 
purposes. I will ask Mr. Birtweil, if he will kindly do so, to take the 
chair. I would suggest that the discussion of this subject be limited 
at the most to twenty or twenty-five minutes, allowing a brief period 
for the other two subjects, before the hour of 4 o'clock. 

The Acting Chaibman. I will ask the secretary to read the topic 
that is now open for discussion. 

The secretary read as follows : 

Should there be established in one of the federal departmenta a national children's 
bureau, one of whose objects shall be the collection and diasemination of accurate 
information in regard to child-caring work and in regard to the needs of children 
throughout the United States? 

ADDRBSS OF OWEN R. LOVETOT, GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL 

CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 

I may say in a few words what led the national child labor com- 
mittee to desire the organization of such a bureau by the National 
Grovemment. It seemed to this committee from its earliest history 
that very much of the time and strength expended by the committee 
could be done much better and much more appropriately by the Goy- 
emment than by any private organization. We believe there is a 
clear line of demarcation between public responsibility and the 
responsibility of private citizens. It may be omr duty as private 
citizens to create public sentiment, to utilize the matenal, to popu- 
larize the views, but we do not believe it our duty to discover how 
many children in the United States are working in occupations that 
may be injurious to them, under what conditions they are working, 
or what effect it has on them. We believe it is the duty of tro 
National Government to know that and to present those facts to 
individuals and organizations, and then let those individuals and 
organizations act on the information received. 

I wiD not read the outline of the proposition/ as I see you have 
copies of a simimary of the bill in your hands. We desire that all 
organizations interested in the welfare of the child from whatever 
standpoint should cooperate in bringing before the proper com- 
mittees in Congress the desirability of establishing such a bmreau as 
is proposed, and we hope that the multitude of organizations 
represented here will cooperate with us. I think h&re is one propo- 
sition, appropriately numbered 1, on which the ideal outlined by 
Mr. Birtwell a moment ago can be realized, that we can find a kind 
of a^eement here at least, and then perhaps with a yeirj much better 
spirit and a larger cooperation discuss the specific details of these 
many problems with hope for ultimate solution. 
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The Chairman. The subject is now open for discussion. [After a 
pause.] Is there anyone in the audience who feels like uttering a 
word of caution against the adoption of article It It seems to be a 
large part of the function of the chairman, permanent and tempo- 
rary, to try to extract from the audience objections. The chair will 
recognize Dr. Devine. 

Dr. Deyine. I would rather Doctor Lindsay would oppose this 
first. 

Doctor Lindsay. I did not rise to oppose it. If Dr. Devine wishes 
to oppose it, I would like to answer his ai^ument. [Laughter.] 

ADDRESS OF DR. EDWARD T. DEVINE, OF NEW YORK CITY. 

Dr. Deyine. I am not opposed to this measure, and I am in favor 
of it. I rise not to make any extensive address on either side, but 
to point out what it may be useful for members of the conference to 
have in mind as, in their several ways, thay may seek to aid in securing 
this legislation; namely, what I understand to be the chief line of 
objection to it, and to seek if possible to help those who are here in 
the conference, in meeting that objection, because I do not myself 
believe it to be a valid one. 

As I understand it. the chief objection that is made to the measure 
is that most of the tnings that are outlined in the bill are now bein^ 
done or can be done by some other existing bureau of the Feder^ 
Government; that a number of things that are specified would seem 
logically to fall within other bureaus. The matter of child labor, for 
example, might very readily be said to fall within the proper scope 
of the Bureau of Labor; the subject of illiteracy might easily be held 
to fall within the scope of the Bureau of Education. I do not Imow 
that iUiteracy is mentioned here, but I know it has been mentioned 
as one of the things that the bureau mi^ht properly investigate. 
The matter of the oirth rate mi^ht conceivably be thought to fall 
within the scope of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, and so on. 

The answer that has presented itself to mv mind to this objection 
is that however true it mav be that logicafiy some of these things 
would seem to fall within the scope of other bureaus, that they are 
not, as a matter of fact; now attended to by these other bureaus, and 
that the funds appropnated by Congress to the other bureaus do not 
permit such an extension as would enable them to be attended to, 
even if the official heads of those bureaus and of the departments 
within which the bureaus are located would be in sympathy with 
such extension of their work. Moreover, it is exceedmgiy desirable 
that there should be xmited and correlated in some one bureau all 
of the different kinds of information, even though it might be con- 
ceivably collected by other bureaus, such as the Census Sureau, the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics, the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of 
Labor, the Bureau of Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 
and so on — all of that information which does relate to the welfare 
of the child and the improvement of the human stock. Of course, 
it is not contemplated tnat this bureau should have administrative 
functions. This bureau, under our Constitution and Government, 
must be purely a bureau of research and pubUcity. That should be 
clearly recogmzed by all of those who advocate it. 
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If there is any other yalid objection to this biU, any other even 
plausible objection to the bill, than that which I hare inmcated, it has 
not come to my attention. If there is any other argument that those 
present haye thought of or haye heard others express, I think it would 
De exceedingly helpful if it should be made known. 

The Chaibman. I think Miss Wald should congratulate heiveif 
that this question has already reached the stage of study of possible 
hindrances, with the yiew of ^ettin^ this bill through; that we seem to 
haye passed the stage of consideration as to whether we should adopt 
the su^estion, and that we are now studying the obstacles that we 
are going to meet. The chair will recognize Mr. Lindsay. 

ADDRBSS OF DR. SAMUEL McCUNB UNDSAT^ROFBSSOR OF SOCIAL 

LEGISLATION IN COLUMBU UNIVBRSITy. 

Prof. Lindsay. I would rather giye time and consideration to the 
objections that may be urged, if there are any. I wish that the una- 
nimity of opinion tnat seems to be indicated m fayor of the bill could 
be refied upon to be foimd in Congress. I do think it mi^ht be well 
to giye a notice here, if it has not already been giyen out, that to-mor- 
row morning at half-past 10 o'clock, before the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Interior Department, in room 296 of the 
House business office buildinjg, there will be a hearing on this bill. 
I am yery sure that if those oryou who can stay oyer for that hearing;, 
and who are interested in the oill, will do so, you will yery materially 
aid the cause in getting fayorable attention for this bill. 

There is one thing to which I would like to call your attention as a 
special reason why we need such a bureau. In our country, where 
we haye so many diflFerent legislatiye bodies — 55 in all, I beUeye — 
legislating on these subjects indicated in the scope of this bureau, we 
are more in need of some central bureau of information than per- 
haps in any other country in the world, and we haye less of it tnan 
in any other country in the world. I know from experience in our 
National Child Labor Committee how difficult it is to get at the 
information that already exists there — that is, for a priyate society 
outside to get at that mformation — information that has been col- 
lected by different societies of the Goyemment with reference to 
child labor. It was yery difficult indeed to get at it and bring it 
together in such a way as to be useful when formulating the opimons 
and in carrying on the propaganda of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

The mere comparatiye study of legislation is one thing which such 
a bureau ought properly to do for us. The handbook on Child Labor 
Legislation that is now gotten out each year by the National Con- 
sumers' Lea^e and has been published by the National Child Labor 
Committee, is a work that ought neyer to haye been put upon a pri- 
yate society to do. It is a proper feature of work for the Groyem- 
ment to do and is information that the Goyemment ought to furnish 
on demand. 

I presume aU of you haye had experience in dealing with foreign 
congresses and meetings iq foreign countries, where imormation has 
been asked for relating to similar work in this country. You may 
haye been able to send a reply indicating what was done in the State 
of New York, or in the State of Ohio, or in Illinois, or in some other 
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State — perhaps in two or three States — but rarely is it possible for 
the individual to give the necessary information relating to the whole 
country, and rarely has it been possible to get that imormation on 
short notice from the Central Government. I believe that our work 
would gain immeasurably in all of the various lines indicated in the 
scope or this bureau if we had some central body that was responsible 
for information and for research in these particular fields, some one 
to whom we could go with some reasonable assurance that our request 
would meet with immediate response, and that if the information was 
not on hand that all of the information now gathered by other bureaus 
and other agencies of the Government would be brought together. 

There is no desire on the part of anybody, or on the part of anyone I 
know who has been interested in this work, to dupUcate anv work the 
Government is now doing; but there is a great deal of work the Gov- 
ernment is now doing that could be done more effectively for the ends 
we have in view, if particular inquiries were su^ested by some one 
who had these interests particularly in mind. For instance, such a 
child bureau could formulate inquiries which the Census would carry 
out on its regular schedule, and could formulate schedules for infor- 
mation that other departments of our Government could obtain. 
And by bringing this information together and circulating it in the 
West it would be useful to us all and add a great deal to the effective- 
ness of our work. [Applause.] 

DISCUSSION ON TOPIC No. IS. 

The Acting Chaibman. Are there further remarks to be madet 
If not, I shall, imder the instructions of the chairman, proceed to the 
next question, topic No. 13. Will the secretary please read it! 

The secretary read as follows: 

Should there be close cooperation between all child-caring agencies in each com- 
munitv, in order to promote narmony of action in regard to the admifnion of children, 
the relabtions of child-caring agencies to the parents or surviving parent of children 
admitted to their care, and the subsequent supervision of diilchren leaving their care? 

The Acting Chaibman. I am informed that no particular person 
has been asked to open the discussion of this question. Therefore it is 
now before you. 

Calls were made for Mr. Stone. 

The AcriNO Chaibman. Mr. Stone is caUed for. 

RSMARKS OF SEYMOUR H. STONE, GENERAL SECRETARY, BOSTON 
CHILDREN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, SECRETARY, MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES. 

Mr. Stone. I want to speak particularly of the matter of coopera- 
tion among agencies^ ana especially among children's agencies in 
which I am more directly interested. In jBoston there are three 
children's societies that work very closely together by using a cen- 
tral bureau of registration. When a case comes to the attention of 
one agency, enough facts to identify that case are sent to the cen- 
tral bureau of registration, generally over the telephone, if possible, 
while the applicant is in the office. I might say m connection with 
this that in addition to these three chfldren's societies there are 
about sixty other charitable agencies of different Idnds that register 
with this central bureau. The information that is sent in is com- 
pared with that furnished by Uie records in this central bureau, and 
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if it is found that there are anj other oi^ganizations that have dealt 
with a particular case, inquiring organization is so notified. This 
inquiring organization often finds that as many as half a dozen differ- 
ent relief agencies all know about a particular case^ and that the 
best thing to do is to immediately get in touch with these other 
rehef agencies, either by sending an agent or by the use of the tele- 
phone, thereby profiting by the information already accumulated 
m treating with the case. 

The three children's organizations that are working along similar 
lines have an understanding that if a case that has previously come 
to the attention of one of them applies to one of the others, it shall be 
immediately referred back to the first agencjr that has accumulated 
the information, and therefore imdoubtedly investigated the condi- 
tion of the case. By this method we save ourselves a ^eat deal of 
work. It prevents duplication of effort and saves tne applicant 
unnecessary' investigation. I remember not very long ago that the 
Children's Friend Society, which I represent, was asked to take a 
baby from a mother who was Uving out at service. We labored with 
the person who made the application — ^it was not the mother, but 
the employer of the mother— but we could not make him look at it 
from our point of view. 

Instead of heeding our advice, he went to first one and then to 
another, finally, I think, to four different agencies. We arranged to 
have this man meet the executive officers of those four different 
societies together, so that the matter might be thrashed out and the 
man persuaded, if possible, to take a wise course. Whether it 
resulted in good or not I do not know at this time, as this Uttle con- 
ference tooK place very recently. I cite this simply to show the 
method of cooperation oy which these four organizations were willing 
to pull together in a common cause. 

By this method of registering the different agencies have the benefit 
of the investigations that have already been made, and in this 
way we all receive valuable help and suggestion from one another. 
Finally, we hope, and in a great many cases we already know, that 
the united forces of the cufferent organizations are making a far 
better solution of the problem before us. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OF JAMBS F. JACKSON, SUPERINTBNDENT ASSOCUTED 

CHARITIES, CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Jackson. I am exceedingly interested in the last gentleman's 
testimony, because my experience, or my observation at least, has 
not shown that the representatives of the various child-caring organi- 
zations were the most anxious of all charity people to work together. 
If the children's societies can actually and genuinely cooperate in a 
way that shall be helpful to one another, why in Heaven's name 
can not the rest of us ao the same. I know of no way in which they 
can render more valuable assistance to the other charitable agencies 
of the United States than by putting into effect cooperation in 
various cities, like the scheme which has just been outlined from 
Boston. If the children, who are always scrapping, can get together, 
I am sure it will be a most wholesome example for the rest of the 
people. 

Ir you ask a man if his organization cooperates with other organi- 
zations, of course he will say "yes." As a matter of fact cooperation 
is almost always construed to mean that you will speak as you pass 
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bj [laughter], ask one another to each other's annual meetings, and 
in a particular instance on special request you will talk about a 
particular problem. 

Now, cooperation that is not r^^lar and automatic, that does not 
reach every particular {)roblem, is not effective and never will be. 
C^ course if it is mechanicid that means that there must at the base 
be a genuine desire for a mutual usefulness, which insures the adjust- 
ment of inevitable differences as well as the exchange of facts. No 
cooperation that is not in part mechanical will ever be effective. I 
hope tiiat this matter of cooperation will be pushed everywhere. 
[Applause.] 

REMARKS OF MR. PARKER B. FIELD^UPERINTENDENT CHILDREN'S 
MISSION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE IN THE CITT OF 
BOSTON. 

Mr. Field. If Boston has not already said too much, I would like 
to add a word or two in reference to this cooperation betweeen our 
child-helping societies. The three societies which Mr. Stone has 
mentioned, and also the Worcester Children's Friends Society, got 
together I think nearly three years ago and held several meetingjs, 
in order to decide what points should be ascertained and recorded in 
relation to every child. These points were all gathered together and 
arranged in a certain order and then it was left to one of the societies 
to plan a form of re^stration card, to be arranged in such a way that 
no person could fill out this card fully without covering aU these 
points which the societies had decided upon. That card was then 
printed in such a quantity that these four societies were supplied, 
also another child-nelping agency in the State of Massachusetts. 

The card has been adoptea now by the State Board of Charity, as 
well as these five societies, and has become the standard card for the 
State. Besides this, if one of us prepares a circular or other printed 
matter which appears to fill a need he usually sends it to the others. 

There b no jealousy or rivalry in these societies. They all are 
working together. I also ought to say that these child-helping 
societies should not take upon themselves the credit of this centm 
registration. It was started by the Associated Charities in Boston 
in the first place. They suggested it to us and we were very glad to 
adopt it. The registration bureau is in the office of the Associated 
Charities, and very many other societies cooperate with these child- 
helping societies just as carefully and as closely as they cooperate 
witn each other. 

REMARKS OF MRS. KATE WALLER BARRETT, GENERAL SUPERINTENI>- 
ENT NATIONAL FLORENCE CRTTTENTON MISSION. 

Mrs. Babbett. Should we not also consider in the matter of 
cooperation between child-saving societies, the cooi)erating with 
other societies as well as with the child-saving societies. I speak 
especially in regard to the demand made upon the child-saving soci- 
eties by caring for illegitimate children. The question has been 
alluded to several times here. Yesterday afternoon we heard from 
one of our large child-saving societies upon this subject and were 
informed of the large number of illegitimate children that are brought 
to them to be taken awa^ from their mothers. 

I think in regard to tms class of children that every child-saving 
institution shomd put itself in touch with some organization that 
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will help unfortunate girls, and if these two societies could coopei 

the child-saving society and a wise society for helping and caring 

for the mothers — I beueve a good many children could be kept in 

food homes with their mothers. I could not help but think yestei^ 
ay, as I listened to Judge Mack's noble expression in regard to the 
lar^e number of worthy mothers of ille^timate children he had to 
de^ with in Chicago. How I thanked lum for that brave expression 
of opinion and how I thanked the conference^ too, for the hearty 
unanimity with which thev greeted the expression. 

I want to say to these child-saving societies represented here, as I 
have said to the child-saving societies in the District of Columbia, 
that often they can deal effectively with an iUcuritimate child, 
keeping it in a ^ood Christian home, imder moral influence, through 
helping the mother. When you help the mother you help the child, 
BO it does seem that a most necessary obligation rests upon you to 
put yourselves in touch with wise ana expenenced persons in aealing 
with the mother, in order that they may help ana advise you who 
have never studied the problem of the mother and who have been 
leaving the mother to take care of herself, how best to deal with both 
mother and child. 

So I beg not only for cooperation which we should have with the 
child-saving institutions (working hand in hand), but also with the 
other institutions that can help in a marvelous way the child-saving 
institutions, by assisting to redeem the father and mother of the child, 
who will not only leave a black spot on the community, but often 
contaminate other people's children unless they are also benefited. 

REMARKS OF MR. SUMNER W. HATNSS, SUPERINTENDENT INDIANA 

CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIBTT. 

Mr. Hatnes. I have had the pleasure of visiting Boston with the 
idea of studying this particular feature, and I call their central 
bureau a clearing house. I think the business man will understand 
what I mean by that expression. The lady in charge waved her 
hand over a large table of cards and cases and said: 

We have 90,000 caaes right here which we have gathered from all of the charitable 
organizationfl of the city. I can pick out any case in five minutes and tell you the 
history of it. Any organization can telephone in here or call or send a messenger 
and we will look up the history of that case, and he can carry it away and record it 
in his own society. 

I call it a clearing house, where everybody that is interested can 
get what he wants. 

ADDRESS OF HENRT W. THURSTON, CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, 

JUVENILE COURT, CHICAGO. 

Mr. Thubston. Before we pass from this topic I would like to call 
attention to one other field in which there can be very effective co- 
operation in the care of children. In the West the juvenile courts 
are sending dependent children, and delinquent chiloren as well, to 
institutions ana to associations, and then those children are returned 
to the homes from which thev came. Within the field of the pro- 
bation officer there needs to be worked out the spirit and the lact 
of legal and social cooperation. I simply refer to this as a very vital 
field m which the spirit of this cooperative work can be carried with 
very great success, in order that we may not leave it out of our thought. 
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RKMARKS or DAVID F. TUXBT, MEMBER STATE BOARD OF CHARITT 

OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. TiLLET. I do not desire to speak as a member of the state 
board, but as a member of a private charity. I think it is onl^ fair 
to say to this audience before they leave the subject under considera- 
tion that the cooperation which has been described exists only 
between the non-Catholic societies of Boston, and that as vet the 
cooperation which some of us hope for and look forward to has not 
been reached. But it will come when the spirit of fair play pervades 
throughout all associations caring for children. 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM B. STREETER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY IN THE CAROLINAS. 

Mr. Stbeeteb. Simply speaking for the Southland, where I am 
working now, I will say that we conceive it to be our duty — that is, 
the du^ of the Children's Home Society — to enter into cooperation 
with any agency that will assist us in saving a child. We tiy to 
find out wlmt is necessary regarding that child and then appl^ to 
the agency that can best assist or relieve the necessity, the society 
itself assuming le^al obligation onlv for those children that should 
come exactly under its control. Therefore we cooperate with the 
Florence Crittenton Home, with the Catholic organizations, with the 
Protestant organizations — in fact, with all. 

REMARKS OF REV. C. C. ST AHMANN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT, MIS- 
SOURI CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Stahmann. I am going to visit Boston next year to find out 
all about your work; but in regard to this one subject I do not think 
you can teach us anything in pt. Louis. We have that cooperation, 
we have what we call the rrovident Association, and the work is done 
there so fully that all the requirements are met. We work together 
the different child-saving organizations with the Provident A^cia- 
tion and also the St. Vincent de Paul Society, so that we are a Uttle 
ahead of Boston on that question. 

Mr. MoNTGOMEBT, of Michigan. We have with us the superin- 
tendent of one of the greatest, I might say, child-saving institutions 
in the coimtry. I would like to hear a few words from her, from 
Mrs. Lucy M. Sickels, of Michigan. 

REMARKS OF MRS. LUCT M. SICKELS, SUPERINTENDENT STATE 

INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 

Mrs. SiCEELS. I am sorry Mr. Montgomery has called upon me. I 
have been here learning. While I have been in the work almost 
eighteen vears saving girls, I am still learning, and as yet have only 
learned tne alphabet. I think I have learned more here than in any 
other conference meeting, although I have been attending them for 
seventeen years. 

I would like to say that in our institution we cooperate with the 
child-saving agencies throughout the State. We have a sjrstem of 
our own and have had it for some time. A eoimty agent is appointed 
in every county in the State by the governor and works for the state 
board of charities and correction. He looks after and cares for our 
children that are placed in homes. I had to smile this morning over 
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the suggestion of looking after the children once a year at least. Why, 
bless your heart, we have our reports coming in every three montos 
from the people who have the diildren. We go out and visit ihenx two 
and three times a year. We have the county agent visit them at least 
twice a year, and 1 have letters from them every two or three weeks, 
and sometimes two in a week; and we are not taking care enough of 
them then. We can not take too much care, we can not look after 
them too much. We must let those people biow that we are right 
there on the spot ; that if there is anything wrong that we are within 
telephone connection. 

We work with the Florence Crittenton Mission, and I do not know 
what we should do if it was not for the mission. We have a great 
many girls come to us that I have to send to Detroit to the mission, 
and we work together with the child and the mother, keying them 
together. When we had our great conference in Portland, I went to 
visit a girl who was taken from our school to the Florence Crittenton 
Mission. Her baby was cared for there. We clothed her and 
clothed the baby, and kept them together imtil we foimd, a year c^ 
two afterwards, an aimt m the West who would take the child and 
mother. The child afterwards died. When I was there attending 
that conference I visited the girl, who was then a teacher in the 
State Normal School of Washington. 

I could cite hundreds of cases of ^Is placed out who are holding 
fine positions and are mothers of fanmies. It is cooperation we neec^ 
and I will be so glad to see and know that we have an efficient com- 
mittee at Washington to whom we can write and get information, 
and I only hope that we will decide right here that we will have such 
a bureau. 

It has been my experience that most of our neglected and delin- 
quent children come from homes broken by divorce. There is no 
way now of getting at facts, except to write each institution, and 
these do not all keep data. If divorce is the cause, let us get at it; 
let us know, and then be able to better conditions by better Uws, or a 
national marriage and divorce law. 

I only hope we shall decide ri^ht here to have such a bureau for 
information. We need it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Devine, of New York. To guard against the possibility that 
we may be using the word ** cooperation" m two senses, I would like 
to ask Mr. Stahmann in regard to the St. Louis association. I know 
of the Provident Association very well, and have a high regard for 
it, and know about the very satisfactory cooperative arrangements 
existing in St. Louis. 

Do 1 understand Mr. Stahmann to mean that there actually is a 
registration in the office of the Provident Association of all applica- 
tions made to the home society and to the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety and to the child-saving institutions of all kinds in the cityf 
If so, it has gone much farther in the way of common registration 
than I supposed. 

Mr. Stahmann. No, sir; we have not got to that yet. ^ But in 
any case of need, in any case where a woman desires to give up^ a 
child, or a person desires aid or desires to board a child, afi that in- 
formation can be gotten there whether they have been there before 
or been to the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

In this way we can find out most anything we are anxious to find 
out about. If they do not have that information, they send after 
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it. They haye yisiting nurses, friendly visitors, and all that. In 
this way they are doing great service for us. 

The AcriNO Chairman (Mr. Birtwell). I wish there were time to 
ask Mr. Stone and Mr. Field to take up the further discussion of the 
matter suggested by Mr. Tilley's statement, but there really^ is not. 
and therefore perhapja I ought to let it pass, saying that nis brier 
remarks raise a very intimate and not by any means simple problem 
in connection with cooperation. And I know Mr. Field and Mr. 
Stone would want me to say that these other oij^anizations — perhaps 
I ou^ht to speak only for the Children's Aid Society, and say that the 
Children's Aid Society is a nonsectarian organization. It is as truly 
*' non-Protestant" as * 'non-Catholic." It includes on its board of 
directors Protestant, Catholic, and Jew; it includes in its paid oflBice 
force Catholic and Protestant, and has employed Jews; it includes 
in its volunteers, CathoUcs, Protestants, ana Jews. These organiza- 
tions are nonsectarian. The difficulty of nonsectarian organizations 
entering unreserved, unqualified, into cooperative relations with 
sectarian oi|^anizations, on a sectarian basis, is of course a question 
that we n^ght discuss at ^eat length this afternoon if we had the time. 

Now, with your permission, and in order that we may not disap- 
point the chairman m the progress we make, I will ask for the reading 
of topic No. 14. 

The secretary read as follows: 

Should there be the freest opportunity for the placing of children in families without 
rsgard to State lines, excepting such reasonable provision as will insure each State 
afi^liinst an improper burden of public dependents? Is it desirable that legislation 
enabling state beards of charity to exercise supervision over the pladng-out work 
of both domestic and foreign corporations be uniform. 

The AcTiNO Chairman. Who will take the floor on this question. 
I think it is a burning one with some oi^anizations. 

REMARKS OF MR. A. W. CLARK, SUPERINTBNDEIIT CHILD-SAVINO 

m SnTUTB OF OMAHA, NBBR. 

Mr. Clabk. I want simply to state that from our experience in 
Nebraska it is my judgment of the situation that very few in the 
State would have objection to the New York C9bildren's Aid Society 
bringing children into our State; very few of them would have objec- 
tion to other societies in other States brinmng in children. There are 
many more families wanting children man there are children to 
supply to such homes. Just before leaving I looked over our files 
ana counted nine hundred and twenty recent applications for chil- 
dren. I would estimate that in all probability two-thirds of these 
applications, on careful inyestigation, would be turned down, and yet 
l^re are three himdred, at least, I believe, good families anxious for 
children now, and we are unable to supply them. 

I see no reason why restriction should be brought into this matter, 
as has been advocated by many. 

REMARKS OF MR. B: PICKMAN MAini, PRESIDENT BOARD OF CHIL- 
DREN'S GUARDIANS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Mann. There are some of our States that forbid the brindng 
into them of dependent children, but it has come to my notice that 
this may incluoe children who belong to such organizations^ for 
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instance, as the Board of Children's Quardians of the District of 
Columbia, lliere are at least two classes of these child-placi:D^ 
institutions. There are those who have no legal control of the chif 
dren, who are given control which they could not support in a court, 
and who may take them to another State and leave them, and if the 
children are abandoned there is no one responsible, so that they are 
thrown upon the conmiunity. 

But there is another class, to which the Board of Children's Guard- 
ians belongs, where the association is made the le^al guardian of 
the children, and if they were taken to a State which forbids the 
importation of dependent children and such children were abandoned 
there, there is a legal guardian who could be held responsible, I think, 
for those children. It seems to me that in such legislation as forbids 
the introduction of dependent children, exceptions should be made of 
children who are the legal wards of some responsible body. 

Mr. Wilder, of New York. I would like to hear from Mr. McKenna 
on that subject. He started yesterday, but did not get a good chance. 

REMARKS OF DR. CHARLES F. M cKENNA, OF NEW YORK CITT, SBCRB- 
TART, CATHOLIC HOME BUREAU, NSW YORK CITY. 

Dr. McEIenna. I do not believe this is a subject that calls for 
much discussion any more than any of the others in which we find 
such unanimity, when it is carefully stated, as we find it here. The 
whole question is, shall restriction mean prohibition. I onlv ask that 
state boards of charitv do not prohibit the placing of cnildren in 
their States. It woula be, as I said yesterday, ungenerous and not 
at all in accord with the spirit of our institutions. We certainly do 
practice free trade across tne borders of our States, and if an accred- 
ited, responsible, respectable, thoughtful, conservative society en- 
faged in placing-out work wishes to import into a State a normal, 
ealthy, lovely child, full of promise of turning out to be a good 
citizen, the very best unit of asset, I do not see why any philanthropic 
or governmental agency should step forward and say ''You can not 
cross our line." 

It does seem as if there should be and can be no ar|?ument in the 
negative. I will ask the favor of being allowed to taKe the floor if 
any delegate has any real argument to present against this propo- 
sition. 

REMARKS OF W. B. SHERRARD, SUPERINTENDENT NATIONAL CHIL- 
DREN'S HOME SOCIETY, SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 

Mr. Shebbard. As one living in ihe West, and one whoee heart 
goes out to dependent children, no matter whether found in the 
wilds of Africa or in the prairies or Dakota, and as one who has brought 
children hj the hundred into western States and placed them in 
homes, I will say this, that we of the West have been forced to put 
up the bars to protect ourselves from the poor work of the East. 
Cnildren have been sent in there without any supervision^ no watch- 
ing, no care, and they drifted into our reform schools. In one 
instance I know of five children of oi^ family, all of them in the 
reform school. A few years ago I received a letter from an eastern 
society— I will not come any closer than that lest I might cause a 
little irritation — saying that one of their wards had moved out to 
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South Dakota, and asking me^ if I would investigate the home, that 
there was some chan^d condition and they wanted me to make an 
investigation. I made the investigation, it took me three days to 
reach tnat case, a day and a half to go and a dav and a half to return. 
When I sent in a bill for railroad and hotel fare — not for services, 
because I never charge anything for that, no matter what I do^ 
that bill was rejected. 

Now, you eastern people must not expect to use the West as a 
dumping ground on any proposition Uke that. [Laughter.] It is 
reciprocitv and fair play for which we ask. You are responsible for 
the fact tnat in the Western States at the present time there is prac- 
tically prohibitory legislation against their coming in. 

For one, if I coula rely upon your good behavior I would be glad 
to go to the legislature and ask them to wipe from the statute books 
the law that 1 put on there, but imtil you give me more evidence 
than vou have m the past of your high integrity I can not do it. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mrs. Falgoneb, of Philadelphia. I would like to ask Mr. Butler, 
of Lidiana, as to why Indiana has passed the law it has, and why 
the^ feel about it as they do in Indiana. I know our child-placinjg 
institution used to have a way of getting around it — I will not teU it 
here — but tiiey have stringent laws, and I would like to hear from 
Mr. Butler on the subject. 

REMARKS OF MR. AMOS W. BUTLER, SECRETARY BOARD OF STATE 

CHARITIES OF INDIANA. 

Mr. BuTLEB. I had not expected to speak on this subject; I said 
my piece yesterday. 

The Acting Chaibman. This is an encore. 

Mr. BuTLEB. Within the ten years ending with 1900 about 3,000 
children were imported into Inoiana from other States, an average 
of three hundred a year. A number of those became public de- 
pendents. Some were in the girls' school, some in the boys' school, 
some in hospitals for the insane, some in the school for the feeble- 
minded, ana others in orphans' homes. One case that came to my 
attention was that of a person who had been in a hospital for the in- 
sane for twentv-five years as a pubUc charge. He was sent to In- 
diana by a child-caring agency m another State. There was much 
complaint of this method of disposing of undesirable children, the 
attention of the legislature was orou^t to the subject, and it en- 
acted a law regulating the importation of dependent children. The 
regulation has proven very satisfactory. 

Our good friends of the Catholic Home Bureau of New York re- 
cently applied for permission to engage in the work in Indiana. 
Their appucation has been approved. They have filed a bond that 
no chila placed in the State ^all become a public ward, and they 
have been permitted to place children in the State. 

Since I came here another agency has made verbal application 
for permission to do the same tmng. All we ask is that the comity 
between States shall be the same as we recognize between coimties, 
namely, that the place in which the individual has a local settlement 
shall be responsible for the care of the person in case he becomes a 
public charge; and if it does not do so that the bond shall be siifiicient 
to cover the expense the State is put to in caring for that individual. 
[Applause.] 
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REMARKS OF VERT REV. JOSEPH RUESIN O, DEAN AND RECTOR OF ST. 

MART'S CHURCH, WEST POINT, NEBR. 

Father Ruesing. I simply wish to state that we desire uniform leg- 
islation which will enable state boards of charities to exercise supervi- 
sion over the placing-out work of both domestic and forei^ societies. 
We have nearly one thousand children from the State of New York 
and other States in almost every coimty of the State of Nebraska, and 
there is absolutely no supervision or protection of these children. I 
am speaking from experience with the state board of charities, of which 
I have been a member for some years and which has had to deal with 
this question time and again. 

From my experience, tnerefore, I do not hesitate to insist upon uni- 
versal legislation in regard to the placing-out work of domestic as well 
as foreign societies. 1 emphasize the foreign society for the siniple 
reason of the experience we have had in the State of Nebraska. For 
the last six vears I have been associated in this work as a member of the 
state board of charities, and we have had much difiSiculty in taking 
care of these children brought in from the State of New York; and 
hence all I wanted to say was that I desire universal legislation. 

A Member. What was the number of years that they came in from 
the State of New York? 

Father Ruesing. About ten years. 

REMARKS OF MR. MAX MITCHELL, SUPERINTENDENT FEDERATED 

JEWISH CHARITIES, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I only want to say one word and 
it is this: I am dad I came to the conference, and if we have done 
nothing else to-day, Mr. Chairman, but just to show a unanimous 
desire to have a national committee and a national bureau, I think 
we have done one of the most important things for the national 
welfare of this country. This last statement is an illustration of it. 
We are responsible for the CTowth of the children of this country, 
and if it is true that thousands of children are dumped into the West 
without the knowledge of what becomes of them. 1 think it is high 
time we have a national movement which shoula see that the chil- 
dren over the country are brought up as they ought to be, to make 
the right Und of men and women. [Applause.] 

REMARKS OF REV. W. H. SLINGERLAND, SUPERINTENDENT IOWA 

CHILDREN'S HOME SOCIETY. 

Mr. Slingerland. I wish to say that what Mr. Sherrard has 
mentioned, and what the gentleman from Nebraska has emphasized, 
was true in regard to Iowa until a few years ago when we passed a 
law which was somewhat like the one mentioned in reference to 
Indiana. Since the matter has been thus referred to the board of 
control of state institutions and a bond necessarily rec[uired, we 
have been measurably free from the conditions that previously pre- 
vailed. 

The same is true of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. I men- 
tion this to show that these restrictions were put upon the statute 
books because of the intolerable conditions that prevailed in past 
years. 
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REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES LORINO BRACE, SECRETARY HEW YORK 

CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY. 

Mr. Brace. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I must say a word 
for New York in this matter. I heartily approve of the plan that there 
should be a similarity in the laws in aU or the States, and that there 
should be bonds filed by societies in the States in which they operate. 
The Children's Aid Society of New York has bonds to the amount of 
$25,000 on file in Western States. The bonds guarantee that we shaU 
do our work exactly as we have done, if within my memoiy^ and as we 
desire to do the work. We have bonds filed in Delaware, m Iowa, in 
Missouri, in Minnesota, and in Kansas. We hope that Nebraska will 
soon pass a law which will require that a bond shall be on file there 
also. Unfortunately certain persons in Nebraska have been rather 
prejudiced of late years and have attempted to pass a law which is 
pronibitive, not regulative. I think that the public opinion of the 
people of Nebraska is with us in this matter and that very soon ^ar- 
anty bonds will be required that will insure that chil(&en sh^ be 
placed in that State with care. 

The gentleman who has just spoken. Father Ruesing, has made an 
error in his figures. Two thousand children have not been sent out 
to Nebraska from New York during the year. It is impossible. The 
New York Children's Aid Society placed last year 60 children in 
Nebraska, in very good homes. We visit them regularly, and they 
are doing well. The New York Foundling Society placed, I am told 
by my friends of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 450 children through- 
out tne United States. I ima^ne that not many of them went to 
Nebraska. The Children's Aia Society, which cooperates with all 
Protestant institutions, is the only society sending children West 
among the Protestants. The Foundling Society is the only society 
sending children West as far as that among Catholics. 

I cafl this matter to the attention of the gentleman who made this 
reference to New York, and I shall be ^lad if he will write to the 
office of the Children's Aid Society and ootain actual statements of 
fact, the addresses of the children, where they are. and how they are 

fretting on. We shall be glad to supply him witn the information. 
Applause.] 

In relation to the remarks made by Mr. Butler, of Indiana, the 
New York Children's Aid Society has not placed any children in 
homes in that State in the last twenty years, so that Mr. Butler's 
remarks can not refer to that society. 

The Chairman (Mr. Folks). Under the rules of the conference I 
am compelled to close the discussion on this subject at this time. 

You all remember the sign over the organ in a church out West, 
'' Do not shoot the organist; he is doing as well as he can. " In behalf 
of the committee on resolutions may I say in advance of its report that 
it sat to a very late hour last night and has been in continuous session 
since an early hour this morning and xmtil this moment. It is doing 
as well as it can. 

Mr. Hart, are you ready to report? 

Mr. Habt. The committee is ready to report. 

The Chaibman. Will you kindly present the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions! 
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Mr. Habt. The committee on resolutions has labored under some 
difficulty, because of the fact that we could not all be in two places 
at once, and we have not been able, although we have tried, to hear 
as much ot the discussion as we would like for our guidance in pre- 

Earing this report. This has been because although some memoers 
ave Deen present during all of the discussions it was necessary for 
the committee to have its report ready at this time. 

I would say further, with reference to the resolutions submitted on 
the floor, the conunittee has embodied, we believe, in their report all 
that was desired in those resolutions with one sii]^le exception, and 
we found that would involve such a division as would endanger the 
unanimous adoption of the report. With that exception we think 
we have covered what was involved in the resolutions submitted to us. 
We reconmiend that, in Ueu of resolutions, the conference address 
the following letter to the President: 

LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES EMBODTINO THE 
CONCLUSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE CARE OF DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN. 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 

President of the United Stales. 

Sm: Having been invited by you to participate in a conference 
on the care oi dependent children, held at Wasnington, D. C, Janu- 
ary 25-26, 1909, and having considered at the sessions of such con- 
ference the various phases of the subject as stated in the memo- 
randum accompanying your letter of invitation, and such others as 
have been brought before us by the executive committee, we desire 
to express the verv great satisfaction felt by each member of this 
conference in the aeep interest you have taken in the well-being of 
dependent children. The proper care of destitute children nas 
inaeed an important bearing upon the welfare of the nation. We 
now know so little about them as not even to know their number, 
but we know that there are in institutions about 93,000, and that 
many additional thousands are in foster or boarding homes. As a 
step, therefore, in the conservation of the productive capacity of the 
people and the preservation of high standards of citizenship, and 
also because eacn of these children is entitled to receive humane 
treatment, adequate care, and proper education, your action in call- 
ing this conference, and your participation in its openii^ and closing 
sessions, will have, we believe, a profoimd eflFect upon the well-being 
of many thousands of children and upon the nation as a whole. 

Concerning the particular objects to which you called attention 
in the invitation to this conference, and the additional subjects 
brought before us by the executive committee, our conclusions are as 
follows: 

HOME CARE. 

1. Home life is the highest and finest product of civilization. It is 
the great molding force of mind and of character. Children should 
not DC deprived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons. 
Children oi parents of worthy character, suffering n*om temporary 
misfortune, and children of reasonably efficient and deserving mothers 
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who are without the support of the normal breadwinner, should as a 
rule be kept with their parents, such aid being given as may be neces- 
sary to maintain suitable homes for the rearing of the children. This 
aid should be giyen by such methods and from such sources as may be 
determined by the general relief policy of each community, preferably 
in the form of private charity rather than of public relief. £xcept in 
unusual circumstances, the home should not oe broken up for reasons 
of poverty, but only for considerations of inefficiency or immoraUty. 

FBBVBNTIVB WOBK. 

2. The most important and valuable philanthropic work is not the 
curative, but the preventive; to check dependency by a thorough 
study of its causes and by effectively remedying or eradicating them 
should be the constant aim of society. Along these lines we urge 
upon all friends of children the promotion of effective measures, 
including legislation, to prevent blmdness, to check tuberculosis ana 
other diseases in dwellings and work places and injuries in hazardous 
occupations, to secure conrpensation or insurance so as to provide a 
family income in case of sickness, accident, death, or invalidism of the 
breadwinner; to promote child -labor reforms, and generally, to 
improve the conditions surroimding child life. To secure these ends 
we urge efficient cooperation with all other agencies for social better- 
ment. 

HOME FINDINO. 

3. As to the children who for sufficient reasons must be removed 
from their own homes, or who have no homes, it is desirable that, 
if normal in mind and body and not requiring special training, they 
should be cared for in families whenever practicable. The carefully 
selected foster home is for the normal child the best substitute for 
the natural home. Such homes should be selected by a most cs^eful 
process of investigation, carried on by skilled agents through per- 
sonal investigation and with due regard to the religious faith of the 
child. After children are placed in nomes, adequate visitation^ with 
careful consideration of the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
training and development of each child on the part of the respon- 
sible home-finding agency, is essential. 

It is recognized that for many children foster homes without pay- 
ment for board are not practicable immediately after the chilaren 
become dependent, and that for children requiring temporary care 
only the free home is not available. For the temporary, or more 
or less permanent, care of such children different methods are in use, 
notably the plan of placing them in families, paying for their board, 
and the plan of institutional care. Contact with family life is pref- 
erable for these children, as well as for other normal cmldren. It is 
necessary, however, that a laipe number of carefully selected board- 
ing homes be foima if these children are to be cared for in families. 
The extent to which such families can be found should be ascertained 
by careful inquiry and experiment in each locality. Unless and 
until such homes are found, the use of institutions is necessary. 

8. Doc 721, 60-2 
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OOTTAGS SYSTEM. 

4. So far as it may be found necessary temporarily or permanently 
to care for certain classes of children in mstitutions, these institutions 
should be conducted on the cottage plan^ in order that routine and 
impersonal care may not unduly suppress mdividualit^ and initiative. 
The cotta^ unit should not be larger than will permit effective per- 
sonal relations between the adult caretaker or caretakers of each cot- 
tage and each child therein. ^ Twenty-five is suggested as a dedrable 
cottage unit, subject to revision in the light of further experience in 
the management of cottage institutions. The cottage plan is proba- 
bly somewhat more expensive, both in construction and in mainte- 
nance, than the con^gate system. It is so, however, only because 
it secures for the childiren a larger degree of association with adults 
and a nearer approach to the conditions of family life, whidi are re- 
quired for the proper molding of childhood. These results more than 
justify the increased outlay, and are truly economical. Child-caring 
agencies, whether supported by public or private funds, should by im 
legitimate means press for adequate financial support. Inferior meth- 
oaa shoidd never be accepted by reason of lack of funds without con- 
tinuing protest. Cheap care of children is ultimately enormously 
expensive, and is xmworthy of a strong community. jSxisting con- 

Segate institutions should so classify their inmates and segregate 
em into groups as to secure as many of the benefits of the cottage 
system as possible, and should look forward to the adoption of the 
cottage type when new buildings are constructed. 

The sending of children of any age or class to almshouses is an un- 
qualified evil, and should be forbidden everywhere by law, with suit- 
able penalty for its violation. 

INCX)HPOBATION. 

6. To engage in the work of caring for needy children is to assume 
a most serious responsibility, and should, tnerefore, be permitted 
only to those who are definitely organized for the purpose, who are 
of suitable character, and possess, or have reasonable assurance of 
securing, the funds needed for their support. The only practicable 
plan of securing this end is to require the approval by a state board 
of charities or other body exercising similar powers, of the incorpora- 
tion of all child-caring agencies, including the approval of^any 
amendments of the charter of a benevolent corporation, if it is to 
include child-caring work; and by forbidding other than duly incor- 
porated agencies to engage in the care of neray children. 

STATB msPEonoN. 

6. The proper training of destitute children being essential to 
the well-being of the State, it is a sound public policy that the State 
through its duly authorized representative should inspect the work 
of all agencies which care for dependent children, whether by insti- 
tutional or by home-finding methods, and whether supported by 
public or private funds. Such inspection should be made by trained 
agents, should be thorough, and the results thereof should be reported 
to the responsible authorities of the institution or agency concerned. 
The information so secured should be confidential — ^not to be disclosed 
except by competent authority. 
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INSPECTION OP EDUCATIONAL WOBE. 

7. Destitute children at best labor under man^ disadvantages, 
and are depriyed in greater or less degree of the assistance and guid- 
ance which parents afford their own children. It is unportant, 
therefore, that such children be giyen an education which will nt them 
for self-support and for the duties of citizenship, and the State should 
provide therefor. In order that this education may be equal to that 
afforded by the schools attended by the other children of the com- 
munity, it is desirable that the education of children in orphan 
asylums and other similar institutions or placed in families should be 
under the supervision of the educational authorities of the State. 

PACTS AND BECOBDS. 

8. Tlie proper care of a child in the custody of a child-caring 
agency, as well as the wise decision as to the period of his retention 
and mtrmate disposition to be made of him, involve a knowledge of 
the character and circumstances of his parents, or surviving; parent, 
and near relatives, both before and at the time the child oecomes 
dei)endent and subsequently. One unfortunate feature of child- 
caring work hitherto is the scanty information available as to the 
actuiu careers of children who have been reared under the care of 
charitable agencies. This applies both to institutions, which too 
frequently lose sight of the children soon after they leave their doors, 
and home-finding agencies, which too frequently have failed to 
exercise supervision adequate to enable them to judge of the real 
results of their work. ^ It is extremely desirable that, taking all pre- 
cautions to prevent injury or embarrassment to those who mtve been 
the subjects of charitable care, the agencies which have been respon- 
sible for the care of children should mow to what station in life they 
attain, and what sort of citizens they become. Only in this maimer 
can they form a correct judgment of the results of their efforts. 

We beUeve, therefore, that every child-caring agency should — 

(a) Secure full information concerning the character and circum- 
stances of the^ parents and near relatives of each child in^ whose 
behalf application is made, through personal investigation by its own 
representative, unless adequate imormation is supphed by some other 
reliable agency. 

(I) Inform itself by personal investigation at least once each year 
of the circumstances or the parents of children in its charge, unless 
the parents have been legally deprived of guardianship, and unless 
this information is supplied by some other responsible agency. ^ 

(c) Exercise supervision over children under their care until such 
children are legally adopted, are returned to their parents, attain 
their majority, or are clearly beyond the need of further supervision. 

((2) Make a permanent record of all information thus secured. 

PHYSICAL CABE. 

9. Hie physical condition of children who become the subiects of 
charitable care has received inadequate consideration. Each child 
received into the care of such an agency should be carefully examined 
by a competent physician^ especially for the purpose of ascertaining 
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whether such peculiarities, if any, as the child presents may be due to 
any defect of the sense organs, or to other physical defect. Both 
institutions and placing-out agencies should take every precaution to 
secure proper medical and surgical care of their chilcu'en and should 
see that suitable instruction is given them in matters of health and 
hygiene. 

COOPEBATION. 

10. Oreat benefit can be derived from a close cooperation between 
the various child-caring gencies, institutional and otherwise, in each 
locality. It is especiallv desirable that harmonious relations be 
established in regard to the classes of children to be received by each 
agency; the relations of such agencies to the parents of children 
received; and the subsequent oversight of children passing from the 
custody of child-caring agencies. The establishment of a jomt bureau 
of investij^ation and mformation hj all the child-caring agencies of 
each locauty is highly commended, in the absence of any other suit- 
able central agency through which they may all cooperate. 

UNDESIBABLB LEGISLATION. 

11. We greatly deprecate the tendency of legislation in some 
States to place imnecessi^ obstacles in the way of placing children 
in family nomes in such States by agencies whose headquarters are 
elsewhere, in view of the fact that we favor the care of destitute 
children, normal in mind and body, in families, whenever practicable. 

We recognize the right of each State to protect itself from vicious, 
diseased, or defective children from other States, by the enactment 
of reasonable protective legislation; but experience proves that the 
reception of healthy normal children is not only an act of philan- 
thropy, but also seciu'es a valuable increment to the population of 
the community and an ultimate increase of its wealth. 

The people of the more prosperous and less congested districts owe 
a debt of nospitality to the older communities from which many of 
them came. 

We eamestlv protest, therefore, against such legislation as is 
prohibitive in torm or in effect, and urge that where it exists, it be 
repealed. 

PERMANENT OBOANIZATION. 

12. The care of dependent children is a subject about which nearly 
every session of the le^lature of every State in the Union concerns 
itseli; it is a work in which state and local authorities in many States 
are engaged, and in which private agencies are active in eveiy State; 
important decisions are being made constantljr by associations, insti- 
tutions, and public authorities, affecting questions of policy, the type 
of building to be constructed, the establishment of an adequate 
system of investigating homes and visiting children placed in homes, 
and scores of important matters affecting the well-being of needv 
children. Each of these decisions should oe made with full knowl- 
edge of the experience of other States and agencies, and of the trend 
of opinion among those most actively engaged in the care of children, 
and able to speak from wide experience and careful observation. 
One effective means of securing tlus result would be the establish- 
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ment of a permanent organization to undertake, in this field, work 
comparable to that carried on by the National Playground Associa- 
tion, the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, the National ChQd Labor Committee, and other similar 
organizations in their respective fields. It is our judgment that the 
establishment of such a permanent voluntary organization, under 
auspices which would insure a careful consideration of all points of 
view, broad-mindedness and tolerance, would be desirable and helpful, 
if reasonably assured of adequate financial support. 

FEDERAL OHILDBBN's BUBEAU. 

13. A bill is pending in Congress for the establishment of a federal 
children's bureau to collect ana disseminate information affecting the 
welfare of children. In our judgment, the establishment of such a 
bureau is desirable, and we earnestly recommend the enactment of 
the pending measure. 

8I7MMABT. 

14. The preceding suggestions may be almost completely sxun- 
marized in this — that tne particular condition and needs of each 
destitute child should be carefully studied and that he should receive 
that care and treatment which his individual needs require, and 
which should be as nearly as possible like the life of the other chil- 
dren of the commimity. 

15. We respectfully reconmiend that you send to Congress a mes- 
sage urging favorable action upon the bill for a federal children's 
bureau ana the enactment of such legislation as will bring the laws 
and the public administration of the District of Columbia and other 
federal territoiy into harmony with the principles and conclusions 
herein stated, and we further recommend that you cause to be trans- 
mitted to the governor of each State of the Union a copy of the 
proceedings of tnis conference for the information of the state board 
of charities or other body exercising similar powers. 

By order of the conference: 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Hastings H. Habt, 

EdMOND J. BUTLEB, 

Julian W. Mack, 
HoMEB Folks, 
James E. West, 

CommitUe on ResoluHons, 

Mr. Habt. This concludes the report of the committee. [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

'file Chaibman. The chair will recognize Mr. Butler, of New York. 

Mr. BuTLEB, of New York. I move that the report of the committee 
be received and adopted as read. 

Mr. KiNOSLEY, of Chicago. I second the motion. 

The Chaibman. The motion is now before you. 

Mi. Cbouse, of Cincinnati. I favor the report of the committee 
most heartily throughout, with the exception of one single word. 
In speabdng of the frequent visitation of cnildren placed out, it says 
that in some cases it would be greatly to the advantage of the chud 
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in the family to be frequently visited. I suggest to the conunittee 
adequate visitations. 

The Chairman (after the committee on resolutions had con- 
ferred). A meeting of the conmiittee has been held and the suggestion 
made by Mr. Grouse has been accepted, withyour kind permission. 

Dr. W . P. Spbatling, of Baltimore. Mr. Cnairman, I want only to 
say one word, and that is the committee makes mention of the fact — 
and the preservation of the home seems to be the dominant note in 
this meeting — that in the cottage system the cost is greater than in 
the use of large buildings. It was my good fortime to be connected 
with probably the largest colony in the coimtry, where we have at 
this time put up some eighty odd buildings, and the cost of con- 
struction was not any greater than the cost of building a single 
building. In fact, the cost of construction, including heating, light- 
ing, and plumbing, was about $425 a bed; and not only has tne cost 
of construction been less but the cost of maintenance. 

Mr. Hart. The committee inserted the word "probably" for the 
reason we found there was a difference of opinion on that very point. 
The popular idea seems to be that the cost, at least of maintenance, 
was somewhat higher. We knew that there were some members oi 
the conference who from their experience had a different view, and 
therefore we said "probably." 

The Chairman. The precise phraseology was "probably somewhat 
hiffher." 

Mr. Devinb, of New York. I desire to say but a word in support 
of this motion, and to express the hope that the motion will be iinme- 
diatelj and unanimously adopted. 1 would like to say — though per- 
haps it might be more pi'oper for some one else to say it — that it is a 
remarkable document. The conference is to be conCTatulated upon 
the manner in which the committee has done its wonk. [Applause.] 
The report is plain spoken, and it ought to be. It takes advanced 
grounds, as the President expressed the hope it would. At the same 
time it expresses what I beheve to be, if lean judge from the trend 
of the discussion, the unanimous feeling of the comerence. Even if 
individual members mi^ht possibly desire that this or that phrase 
or this or that word snould be expressed a Uttle differently, it is 
obviously impossible for the conference to do over again the work of 
the committee, and I hope, therefore, that we shall unanimously 
adopt the report as it stands. [Applause.] 

Mr. Dysart, of Milwaukee. I should say that this report is the 
last word up to this period of the twentieth century. I wish to ask 
if the committee has decided whether this report snail be published 
separately from the book of proceedings. I nope so, for I want to 
order hundreds of copies of the report, and I could not order that 
number of the book of proceedings, pernaps. 

The Chairman. I will ask the secretary to make a statement in 
that regard. 

The Seorbtart. By an arrangement with an enterprising printer 
in this city there wiU be thousands of copies of the report ready 
within a few hours after its adoption by the conference. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. The question is before you. Is there anything 
further! 

[Calls of "Question."] 
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Mr. William B. Buck, of Philadelphia. I would like to ask for the 
reading again of that clause of the report which deals with the 
desirable number of children in cottages. As I understand the 
readingit names 25 as the lowest number. 

Mr. Habt. It says 25 is suggested as a desirable cottage imit. 

The Chairman. Subject to future revision, as a resmt of wider 
experience. 

Mr. Habt. The committee was divided on that question, but that 
was the consensus of opinion; the compromise upon which we agreed. 

Mr. Buck. It would not be possible to insert, ''not to exceed 251" 

Mr. Habt. No, sir. 

[Calls of "Question."] 

The Chairman. If there is no further discussion I will put the 
question. 

Mr. BiBTWELL, of Boston. I want to second the appeal for a 
unanimous vote. I am as sensitive to the phrases in that rei)ort, I 
beUeve, as anvone else in this room; but it is a simply magnificent 
report. [Applause.] 

The Chaibman. Before putting the question it would perhaps be 
proper for me to say that only those who were invited to the con- 
ference, those whose names appear in the list, are entitled to vote, 
although we are glad to have a certain number of visitors present. 

Those in favor of the adoption of the report, making it the action 
of the conference, will please rise. [The members of the Conference 
rose.] Those opposed to the adoption of the report will please rise. 
[There was no manifestation of objection to the adoption of the 
report.] [Prolon^d applause.] 

Mr. SecretaiT, it appears to be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Fox, of New Jersey. I move a vote of tnanks to ihe committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chaibbcan. I may say I am sure in behalf of the committee, 
as one of its very humble members, that we are profoundly touched 
by the reception which this report has received from the members 
of this conference; and we trust that it may prove to be as accept- 
able to those who are not present, but are in other places throughout 
this coimtry, as it is to those here represented. 

Mr. Fox. I would like to ask what steps it is now proposed to take 
to put into effect the resolution with regard to the national society, 
the volimtaiy society? 

The Chaibman. That is up to the gentleman to whom our report 
will be submitted. 

(Thereupon, at 4.55 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 7.30 
o'clock this evening.) 
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The To A8TM ASTER (Mr. Homer Folks). It is a CTeat pleasure to 
be able to welcome so many of our friends, all friends of tne children, 
to this, the final session of the White House Conference on the Care 
of Dependent Children. 

I hold in my hand a partial list of some of the bureaus of the 
Federal Grovemment. I find on this list a Bureau of Corporations, 
although unfortunately not of benevolent corporations. I find a 
Bureau of Manufactures, a Bureau of Fisheries, a Biireau of Stand- 
ards—but not of child-saving work; a Reclamation Service, but not 
for the reclamation of children. We vnsh to add another bureau, 
a bureau for the benefit of needy children. [Applause.] 

You know, of course, that a bill has been introduced in both 
branches of tne Congress. A copy of it wUl be placed in your hands 
before you leave this room. Tnat bill, I am pleased to be able to 
teU you, has been indorsed this afternoon imanimously and strongly 
by this conference. [Applause.] 

You have heard many times of the man behind the gun. I pre- 
sent to you the woman oehind the bureau, Miss Wald. 

200 
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ADDRBSS OF MISS LILLIAN D. WALD, OF NBW YORK. 

▲ PLBA FOB THE OBEATION OF THE CHILDREN'S BUREAU UNDER THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BY MISS LILLIAN D. WALD, NEW 
YORE, MEMBEB OF BOABD OF TBUSTEES OF NATIONAL OHILD LABOR 
committee; HEADWORKER, henry street SETTLEMENT. 

THB GHILDBSN'S BURBAU. 

Although the National Child Labor Committee stands sponsor for 
the bill introduced in Congress for the establishment in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of a Children's Bureau, the committee can no 
longer claim sole guardianship of this measure, nor would it indeed 
desire to do so. 

WHAT PUBUO BODIES SUPPORT THB CHILDRBN'S BUBBAU. 

Two and three days ago, 25,000 clergymen in these United States 
proclaimed once agam from pulpits of all creeds the eternal message 
of the value of the child, outlined to their hearers the modem con- 
ception of childhood's claim upon society and the obligations to the 
child of a society which has prospered by all the results of a progres- 
sive civilization. They asked their congregations, whether Jew or 
Gentile, to consider and support this effort to bring the child into 
his heritage of this civilization. And not only have the 25,000 cler- 



gymen and their congregations shown their desire to participate in 
nirthering this bill, but organizations of many diverse kinds have 
assumed a degree or sponsorship that indicates mdisputably how uni- 
versal has been its cail to enli^ntened mind and heart. Tne national 
organizations of women's clubs, the consumers' leagues throughout 
the country, college and school alumnsB associations, societies for 
the promotion of special interests of children, the various state clnld 
labor committees, representing in their membership and executive 
committees education, labor, law, medicine, and business, have offi- 
cially given indorsement. 

THB PRESS. 

The press, in literally every section of the country, has given the 
measure serious editorial discussion and approval. 

Not one dissenting voice has it been possible to discover — ^not one 
utterance contradicts the principles that have been laid down by 
these various representatives of humanitarian thought and unselfish 
patriotism throughout America and which they beueve the bill will 
advance as that within its scope of potentialities for such broadening. 

THB IDBA BHBODIBD IN THB CHHiDREN'S BURBAU. 

It may be, at first, something of a shock to hear of taking the child 
out of tne realm of poetry and pure sentiment into the field of scien- 
tific organized care and protection, but only to the superficiaUy sen- 
timental could it appear that the poetry and purity of childhood 
might be sacrificed by using all the fruits of moaem thought, study, 
experience and knowledge to their advantage — ''Even the least or 
these." 
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WHAT WOUU) THB BURBAU DO? 

What would the bureau dot YThat measures for the advantage 
of the child, the future citizen, and the country would the bureau 
further! What innovations in governmental functions would the 
bureau introduce! These are pertinent Questions that may well be 
asked, and which must be answered to tne satisfaction of the men 
in both Houses of Congress before we shall have the right to ask them 
to vote for its creation. The bureau would be a clearing-house, a 
source of information and reliable education on all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life, and especially it would 
investigate and report upon the questions now nowhere answered in 
complete or unifiea form, and whose enormous importance to national 
Ufe IS so strikingly evident. Orphanage has many aspects that 
should call out the wisdom of the sages. Perhaps not enough has 
been done. Perhaps, in some respects, too much. The orphan is a 
child and yet orphanage means to some people, even now, the com- 
mitment to an asylum. Many are like the pious philanthropist who 
prayed, ''Oh, Lord, send us many orphans that we may build the 
new win^ to the asylum." 

It womd fix upon the Government the responsibilitv; the attitude 
now is not unlike the small boy's of whom my friena in New York 
speaks. He had told him of the story of Nero. The brutality of 
tne monster was vividly related; how he slew his mother; how he 
played while Rome burned, etc. The boy showed no concern, and 
to draw him out mv friend said, ''Well, what do you think of that 
kind of a mani" 'He never done nothin' to me," quoth the boy 
with a shrug. 

It would investigate legislation affecting children in the several 
States and Territories, and all other facts tnat have a bearing upon 
the hedth. the efficiency, the character, the happiness, and the train- 
ing of children. Nothing would it do to duplicate any work now 
being done by State or Federal Government, but it would strenj^hen 
their work and bring into immediate usefulness all of the statistical 
facts that may he in the treasure-house of any governmental depart- 
ment or any private association. Practical cooperation of this bind, 
based on intelligent sympathy, has alreadv been assured bv the far- 
seeing Chief of tne Educational Bureau and by the head of the Census 
Bureau. As much of the results of their researches as would enrich 
the Children's Bureau would be laid before it almost without the 
asking, and yet, important as is their information and their knowl- 
edge, it covers only a part of what pertains to the whole great Ques- 
tion of the wisest and most enlightened guardianship of our chiloren, 
the most valuable natural asset of our nation. Literally the Educa- 
tion Bureau is all that we have done that could be directly construed 
for the children from which it might be said that we as a nation are 
indifferent. 

The Children's Bureau would not merely collect and clasdfy 
information^ but it would be prepared to furnish to every community 
in the land information that was needed, diffuse knowledge that had 
come through experts' study of facts valuable to the cnild and^ to 
the communitjr. Many extraordinary valuable methods have origi- 
nated in America and have been seized by communities other than 
our own as valuable social discoveries. Other communities have 
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had more or less haphazard legislation and there is abundant evidence 
of the desire to have judicicQ construction to harmonize and com- 
prehend them. As matters now are within the United States, many 
communities are retarded or hampered by the lack of just sucn 
information and knowledge, which, if the Dureau existed, could be 
readily available. Some communities within the United States 
have Deen placed in most advantageous positions as regards their 
children, because of the accident of the presence of publicHspirited 
individuals in their midst who have grasped the meaning of the 
nation's true relation to the children, and nave been responsible for 
the creation of a pubUc sentiment which makes high demands. But 
nowhere in the country does the Government, as such, provide 
information concerning vitally necessary measinres for the cnildren. 
Evils that are imknown or imderestimated have the best chance 
for undisturbed e^tence and extension, and where light is most 
needed there is still darkness. Ours is, for instance, the only great 
nation which does not know how many children are bom and how 
many die in each year within its borders; still less do we know 
how many die in infancy of preventable diseases; how many blind 
children might have seen the light, for one-fourth of the totally blind 
need not have been so had the science that has proved this been 
made known in even the remotest sections of the country. 

Registration and our statistics on these matters are out partial, 
and their usefulness is minimized by the unavoidable passage of 
time before their appearance. There could be no greater aid to the 
reduction of infant mortaUty than full and current vital statistics 
of children, such as no one community can obtain for itself, and for 
want of which young lives, bom to be valuable to society, are wasted. 
We realize only occasionally, or after the occurrence of some tragedy, 
how little is Known of other important incidents of the children's 
lives. We can not say how many are in the jails or almshouses, 
though periodically the coimtry is stirred by some newspaper report, 
such as that one of a little boy of twelve sentenced to five years in a 
federal penitentiary, or that of a little boy confined for some months 
upon a trivial charge and incarcerated with a murderer, and other 
evil men and women, in the cell of a county jail. Outside the few 
States which have juvenile courts there is chaos in the treatment 
and punishment of difficult children, and largely because of lack of 
knowledge concerning this important matter. This information can 
not be effectively obtained by private agencies. It is too vital to be 
left to that diance. Only the Federal Government can cover the 
whole field and tell us of the children with as much care as it tells 
of the trees or the fishes or the cotton crop. 

I remember that some three years a^ when it was our pleasure 
to bring this suggestion before tne President, his first expression of 
approval was. if I recall rightly, that "It was bully." It was a 
comcidence tnat the Secretary of A^culture was departing that 
same morning to the South to find out what danger to the commu- 
nity lurked m the appearance of the boll weevil. That brought 
home, with a very strong emphasis to the appeal, the fact that 
nothing that could have happened to the children would have called 
forth such official action on tne part of the Government. 

What measures for the advantage of the child and the countiy 
would the bureau further! No diroct responsibility or administrar 
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tive function for furthering new measures would fall upon the 
experts of a children's bureau, but proceeding by the experience 
of other scientific bodies there would be ample justification for 
employing the best minds of the coimtry for the appUcation of the 
knowledge gained, by using the stimulus of suggestion and educa- 
tion. It ta^es no stretch of the imagination to beUeve that, with 
the Ught of knowledge turned by responsible experts upon all 
phases of the problem of the child, the American people could be 
trusted, if not with the immediate solution, then ¥^th serious con- 
sideration, for what appears to be a national apathy is not really 
so in fact. This conference would disprove that. What innova- 
tion in the ^vemmental function would this introduce? This 
measure for tne creation of a children's bureau can claim no start- 
ling originality. It would introduce no innovation, no new principle, 
in the functions of government. It is along the line of what we 
have been doing for many years to promote knowled^ on other 
interests. On material matters look carefully into the history of the 
development and present scope of the various bureaus witnin the 
authonty of the Grovemment, and ample and fascinating analogies 
will be found. 

Other countries, too, have awakened to realize the import of effi- 
cient guardianship of their children, have gathered expert informa- 
tion and are using it under the leadership of trained specialists. The 
French call the oevelopment of this " cnild culture^ which implies 
the use of scientific minds and trained powers^ coordmated functionsy 
and the protection of the State to the end of efficient manhood througn 
a well-guarded childhood. Current Uterature every day shows tne 
trend of civilized people to fix the responsibility upon the present 
generation to perserve and cultivate its resources, indeed, charging as 
a crime against us any reckless waste of these. The Knglisn cml- 
dren's bill, if that withm a day or two has become "An act, is a best 
example of this as regards the children. That bill is a most remark- 
able document indeed, covering practically everv incident in the 
child's life that might come within the concern of the Government. 
Its ninety folio pages constitute a complete code, and reflect not only 
the wide range of the Government's information, but cover every in- 
teresting phase of the development of this vital social and economic 
matter. A "veritable children's charter" it has been called. The 
forms of the English Government and ours differ. We do not desire 
the code; details and administration can be left to the States; but 
we do desire, and we most urgently need, information and the best 
means of broad publicity on all matters relating to the children, that 
the national intelligence and conscience may be stirred. The full re- 
sponsibility for the wise guardianship of these children lies upon us. 
We cherish belief in the children, and hope, through them, for the 
future. But no longer can a civilized people be satined with the 
casual administration of that trust. Is not the importance of these 
a call for the best statesmanship our country can produce? I ask you 
to consider whether this call for the children's interests does not imply 
the call for our country's interests? Can we afford to take it? Can 
we afford not to take it? For humanity, for social well-being, for the 
security of the Republic's future, let us bring the dbdld into the sphere 
of our national care and solicitude. 
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The ToASTMASTEB. Although a lawyer, never doubted; although 
from New York, not a politician; citizen, patriot, philanthropist— 
Momay Williams. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF MR. MORNAT WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN CHILDRBN'S VILLAGB, 

DOBBS FBRRT, N. T. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Toastmaster and ladies and gentlemen. I take 
it that the very fact that this congress has assemSled in this city at 
the call of the Chief Magistrate, and that you, citizens of this great 
nation, have come here this evening to discuss the questions that are 
before you, dispenses ¥rith any neea on my part of entering at length 
into the reasons why we beheve that the exploitation or the cmld 
should case. 

Childhood has been exploited for centuries. The commercialism, 
which has rested most heavUy on the weakest members of society, is 
not a new thing. In the old Hebrew prophecies we may read that even 
in those days, quite as much as in our days, there was a tendency to 
lift the burdens from the shoulders of tnose who could bear them, 
and place those burdens upon the shoulders of the children, who 
coula not bear them. We may read that a boy was sold for a pair of 
shoes and a girl for a bottle of wine. So this exploitation of childhood 
is no new story. The fact is the day has come when the nations are 
beginning to realize that that thing must cease. [Applause.] Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy is right when he says that ''Each age is a dream that 
is dying or one that is coming to birth," and we are liyin^ to-day 
in that transition age when the dream of a false commercialism is 
dying, and the dream of a new ciyic righteousness is coining to birth. 
[Applause.] 

We are not here to elaborate the reasons for a national children's 
bureau^' but, alas, the history of all legislation^ the history of all 
humamty, teaches us that knowledge of an eyil is not enough to 
eradicate it. Eyil changes its form, but it continues, and the chief 
reason why I, at least, adyocate the national bureau is because I 
begin to l>elieye that 1 see that new false alliance where commer- 
cialism, thinking it is about to be diyided on certain lines, seeks new 
alliances. That is not new. 

All reli^ons — ^if I could correctly use the word religions when we 
are becoming to belieye that all men are of one religion — Uie history 
of aU cultS; at any rate, teaches us that the easiest and most fatal of 
all hypocrisies is that which deceiyes others because it is largely 
self-deceiyed. Now, the danger of the exploitation of the child does 
not cease because you and I and our fellow-citizens haye waked up to 
the fact that the child should haye less work. This is no place and 
this is no time to enter at large into the reasons that lead me to belieye 
that not a few of those commercial interests which haye been so 
largely a matter of public comment and — thank God, I say — of 
public inyestigation, are beginning to feel that an alliance witn the 
forces of righteousness, at least in name, would be wise. Not from 
one source only has come the suggestion that the methods of the so- 
called trust should be importea mto philanthropy; not from one 
man, but from many sources. [Applause.] But the day that sees 
the marriage of commercialism to philanthropy sees the death of 
true work ror children. [Applause.] 
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It is only because I believe so profoundly in democracy that I 
think the whole people are more to be trusted than any ^roup who 
have behind them tnese subtle influences, that I believe m putting 
this power at the front. I am a democrat, not in politics, if you 
please, but bv faith of conviction. [Applause.] 

I believe tnat with all the shame of tne city, with all the disgrace 
that I know of in so many places in our pohtical life, the ultimate 
corruption is in business and not in politics. [Applause.] And I 
believe that you can not expect to stop the exploitation of the weak 
and helpless if you are going to trust the wolf to be judge in the case 
of the lamb. 

I am not unconscious that my words may be misinterpreted. I 
am not afraid of misinterpretation. I think the time has come when 
in discussing this subject we should say what we mean. [Applause.] 
And I mean just this. That I believe in the federal power for the 
gathering of information as to childhood along the Imes that have 
been detailed by Miss Wald, largely because 1 believe that is the 
way in which investigation that is fair, and investigation that will 
lead somewhere will l^ had; and I do not believe that it will be had 
in any other way. [Applause.] 

Now, that is not because I have a mistrust of the good morals and 
the good intentions of my fellows, not even those from whom I differ; 
but Decause I so profoimdly believe that the easiest line of deception 
is along the line that leads men to choose for leaders those who are 
conspicuous because they have been successful, as the world with 
its coarse thumb marks success. [Applause.] 

Friends, the time has come when you have got to work the com- 
mercialism out of our system, if you expect U> pursue your battle 
for those who are helpless. 

One word more ana I will be done. I take it that if we have any- 
thing in this great country of ours to conj^ratulate ourselves upon 
it is the fact tnat we are gradually awakening to our own weakness. 
The great drawback of the American peoplB heretofore has been 
their awful national self-complacency. We are beginning to under- 
stand not only that we do not know it all, but — oh, the pity of it — 
we have been bragging about things that were things wnen life was 
going down to death. And, Ooa be thanked, alwough we differ 
profoundly, differ as to methods, differ as to ends^ even, we have 
at least reached this unanimity of conviction: that hfe is sacred, and 
that the lower a hfe the more it needs help, and that the stronger 
the arm the larger the call on that arm to help the helpless. 

You are met here in a high vocation. You are met here to help 
make real the things that are real, and you will never do it imtfl 
vou realize that among the things that are to be feared are the Greeks 
bringing gifts. [Applause.] 

The ToASTMASTEB. The discussion of the establishment of a 
children's bureau will be continued by one of tibe most active mem- 
bers of one of the most influential and useful State Boards of Charities 
in the United States, Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, of Indiana. 
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ADDRESS OF RBY. FRANCIS H. GAVISK, MEMBER STATE BOARD OF 

CHARITIES OF INDIANA. 

This conference, called by the President of the United States, is a 
notable step in the child-saving movement. 

I believe that the inception of almost every charitable effort is in 
the child. The helplessness of humanity finds its best illustration 
in the child and it is from the endeavor to relieve this dependency in 
the child that the circle of philanthropic effort has widened to include 
the inefficient and delinquent parent, because of the child. 

There is no lack of interest m the welfare of children; that is part 
of our human nature: they nestle too closdy to himian hearts to 
ever lose a universal love and sympathy. This conference of men 
and women interested in the problems of philanthropy and charity 
need not be told ihht there is one cause for which we can obtain wide 
sympathjr and ample support and that is for the child; and it is this 
human-wide sympathy that makes it possible to project and carry 
on so many agencies for the welfare of dependent children — some 
not well directed, some that result in positive harm to the objects 
of their intended benevolence. 

In this conference there has been one note of universal harmony 
sounding in all the discussions — ^the dominant tone of the chorus of 
voices — and that is the desire to secure the best for the welfare of the 
child, the up brinmng of the buds of humanity to useful growth, and 
to secure to the wildren their inalienable right — ^not a privilege we 
grant them, but a right to the possession of sound healthy bodies, to 
the proper education of their minds to the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship — their right to a proper training for the race of life and 
the larger development of their capabilities, the duty on our part 
and the right on theirs to an understanding of their individual 
responsibility to the great Giver of Life for the salvation of their souls. 
I do not beheve that you can divorce religion from this work of child 
saving. Were you to try to do so you would lose the most potent 
influence that surroimds child life; you would bring about results full 
of danger to society, and you would sever yourselves from a large 
company of devoted men and women who regard child saving as 
something more than human animal training, who look upon tneir 
work of cnild saving as an apostolate — sacred and divine, tne devel- 
opment of children of men into the dignity of the children of God. 

But with this dominant note of interest in the child, in this con- 
ference there have been divergent tones — ^not discords, but a sort of 
Wagnerian orchestration that will presently swell up into an inspiring 
harmony. These divergences have been as to the best methods or 
bringing about the resmt each one of us is looking for — the welfare 
of the aependent child. These divergences are as wide as the land 
we inhabit and as varied as the landscapes of our country. And if 
we seek for a reason for these differences — and I make every allow- 
ance for differences of local conditions — I think we will find it in 
the lack of accurate data and of scientific knowledge to meet the 
complex problems of child saving. 

What we need is knowledge. 1 trust the large heart of the Amer- 
ican people; I give full crecut to the power of sentiment in human 
flairs, but that sentiment must be directed bv knowledge; the 
heart must be ruled by the head. It seems to me that this conference 
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has demonstrated the need of some method of securing accurate 
information upon the subject of child saving. 

Each of us has come from his sphere of work with little knowledge 
except of the work in his own country or State, and our examples 
and illustrations have been pictures with too much local color; we 
have drawn universal conclusions from particular premises. We 
need a larger view to establish principles in the philosophy of child 
saving. What has been done in other countries m the matter of the 
child nas not been done by us as a nation. The National Child 
Labor Committee has done much in its sphere: it has called the 
attention of the nation to conditions existing in the industrial world, 
where children are employed, and its cry has been timely in preventing 
a repetition of the inramies that characterized the British industries 
in the last century. The cry has not been unheeded; public opinion, 
that great factor in this Republic of freemen, has been aroused and 
has borne fruit in legislation in some of the States to protect the child 
and to secure for him his rights to proper education and development. 
But the committee, well and zealously as it has done its work, has 
touched only one phase of the child problem, the industrial side. 
But a work involving this many-sided question of childhood should 
not be left to private initiative and organization. Rabbi Hirsch 
well said, last evening, that the nation is waking up to the necessity 
of conserving its material resources. We have bureaus and bureaus 
to aid and develop commerce and to preserve to posterity the priceless 
material legacy tnat God has given to this nation. Let us, at last, do 
something to conserve that which is most vital, the children, the only 
real asset of a nation. 

The Federal Bureau of Education studies the child question, but 
only as it affects the general system of education; the Bureau of 
Labor studies the child, but omy as it is affected in the industrial 
world as a juvenile wage-earner. Between these two views of the 
child there arise many questions running the whole gamut between 
birth and the period of developed manhood and womanhood. We 
need some autnoritative source to gather and disseminate informa- 
tion touching upon childhood in every phase to give answer to the 
propositions that have been laid before this conference. And it 
seems to me that this can best be done by federal authority in some 
department of the Greneral Government like that proposed in the 
children's bureau bill. Such a bureau, with trained experts, could 
secure reliable data as to children, the causes of dependency, the 
results of home placing, the outcome of institution training. It could 
coordinate results of child saving in various sections of the country. 
Its statistical information woulcf unify results of varying systems of 
child saving, and it could speedily inform those interested in the 
work of the results of investigation by means of bulletins issued with- 
out delay. Individual States indeed might do much, but the informa- 
tion would be necessarily local, without coordination, and would 
leave the problem of chilohood as chaotic as it is now. It seems to 
me that only by federal effort can the work be done — ^not that I 
favor federal regulation of child care, even if that were possible imder 
our system of government, but a national bureau to study the child 
problem and to disseminate the information it gathers, to instruct 
those engaged in child saving, and to influence legislation in th» 
several States for the benefit of the child. 
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It is a great thing for the country, it seems to me, that the Chief 
Executive of this great Republic nas taken time from his many 
onerous duties to ^ve thought to this great subject, to call this con- 
ference in the capital of the nation ana to honor tms gathering with 
his presence as its presiding officer. He has done honor to his 
humanity that he has left the ^eat cares of state to consider the best 
welfare of the weak and helpless of omr race. But it is well worth 
his and our while. They are the future citizens of our country. It 
was of these that the Master said: ''Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

The ToASTMASTEB. We will be favored a little later in the evening 
with the presence of the Secretary of the Interior, in whose depart- 
ment it is proposed to place the federal children's Dureau. 

The three other speakers of the evening have been assigned the 
topic ''The Si^iificance of the Conference. The special purpose of 
that is to permit them to talk about any subject they wish to talk 
about. I do not know why Mr. Metz's title is spelled comptroller, 
for it really is, as it soimds "controller," and next to the mayor — 
if we need maKe that exception — ^the head of the finance department 
is at the head of the great city of New York. The administration of 
that department during the last four years has been marked by very 
distinguished ability. Wide business experience has been brought 
to bear upon the miancial problems of tnat great city. And yet I 
suspect that the comptroller would prefer to be known best not as a 
man who reorganizea the finances of the city of New York, but as 
we know him a man also of quick sympathies, ready to help every 
good cause. When we desire to brin^ tne ^eat international tuber- 
culosis exhibit from Washin^on to New York, we not only count 
upon prompt, effective, official assistance, but upon his very gener- 
ous personal assistance. But not onlv the tuberculosis movement 
has been near his heart; I suspect that he cares most of all about the 
children, the great body of children who are the wards of that great 
city. 

1 present to you Hon. Herman A. Metz, of New York. 

ADDRBSS OF HON. HRRMAN A. MBT!^ COMPTROLLER OF THB CITT OF 

JXEW TORK, N. T. 

Mr. Metz. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, I am reminded 
by the verv flattering remarks of the toastmaster of a Uttle side 
remark of Miss Wald's. She said she would much rather meet me 
here than in the board of estimate and apportionment. I quite appre- 
ciate just what she meant. I assure you, that as much as I sympa- 
thize with many appeals that are made to that board, officially it is 
quite another matter, and I have got to go down to the practical side 
of a question in all instances and ask whose money is to oe spent and 
where it is coming from and how is it to be used. 

No one appreciates more than I do the effective work done by pri- 
vate organizations in the city of New York. When I heard to-day 
that there were 93,000 dependent children in the United States, I just 
wondered how many realized that one-third of that number were 
right in the city of New York, that the city of New York contributes 
to-day practically one-third of aU those in the United States. 

In the 48 institutions for children that we have that come directly 
under my jurisdiction as comptroller, in the final analysis — ^for pay- 

& Doc 721, 60-2 
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znent is always the final analysis — they have nearly 30,000 childrm 
annually to look after, and it becomes auite a problem as to whether 
the city of New York itself, as such, really owes it itself to sJone take 
care of all those children, priyately and pubUcly. We are the gate- 
ws,^ of the whole coimtry. Thousands of them are not citizens; 
their parents are not citizens of the city of New York. They are 
transient and their parents go elsewhere in the country to build up 
the United States. It becomes a great question whether the Federu 
Goyemment is not as much interestea there as the city of New 
York. This is one reason I am glad to be here and take part in this 
conference. 

I haye learned a great deal more than I knew before as to the con- 
ditions in South Dakota, as to the conditions in other parts of the 
country, but none of them compare with the conditions in the city 
of New York; it is a national problem as well as a problem for the 
city of New lork, and it is justly a problem for the Federal Goyem- 
ment, something that should be looked after by the United States, 
in my opinion. 

I do not say this from a financial standpoint, but because the whole 
country is dependent on what we do in New York City with those 
children. They are a part of the citizenship of the United States. 
I haye made it a point to yisit a great many of our institutions, a 
great many of all religious faiths and denominations. I listened 
with great deal of interest to the suggestions as to the placing in 
priyate homes. No possible question can exist as to the adyantage 
of a priyate home. But I recall to mind a picture when a short 
time ago I went with his grace. Archbishop Farley, to yisit a home of 
the Dominican Sisters near ^laubelt, NT Y. 1 do not know how 
many there were there, but at the confirmation exercise which we 
saw, there were about 200 confirmed that day. A function of that 
sort is always impressiye, and especially so in the CathoUc Church. 
The archbishop, in his loyable way and gentle yoice, spoke to the 
children and explained to them wnat a sacrifice was. He said: ''I 
want you all to-day to promise to make a sacrifice. '^ He told them 
in lan^age which they could all understand that a sacrifice meant 
the giying up of something they wanted. He illustrated it by 
saying, '' Now, if you want an apple and instead of eating it yourself 
you giye it to someone else who wants it, that would be a sacrifice." 
He went on to say, ''The sacrifice I want you to make is to promise 
me to-day that you will not taste a drop of Uquor until you are 21 
years old." 

No, to my mind, that pled^ could not be made under more impres- 
siye circumstances. They will bear that strongly in mind as long as 
they liye. 

In all the discussions before the conference the one that appealed 
to me most, and I must bemn to get back to the practical stancmoint, 
was the remark made by Professor Henderson as to the sacrince of 
human life and the production of orphans in that way. Now, I think 
if we owe anything to any children it is to the children of hardworking 

f)arents, the children of fathers who are trying their best to make a 
iying in the mine or in the factory and who are accidentidly killed 
in the performance of their work and whose dear ones are tnen de- 
pendent upon priyate charity. 
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As a manufacturer myself I know that we are behind, I was going 
to say a century behind, the countries of Europe in many respects. 
I know in my particular line of manufacture, which is the manufacture 
of chemicals, that Germany, France, in fact all Europe, are far ahead 
of us. They can not get men to work over there in the way in which 
they work over here, because the Government will not allow it. The 
extra hazardous places over there are inspected twice a day. In my 
plant in New Jersey, if a man falls into a vat and meets his death, 
it is his own fault; no one is responsible. If he is insured, his family 
of course gets the insurance, but that is no satisfaction to them if he 
is killed. In Europe, those things are looked after by the Govern- 
ment. They have a fund over there. So much is ta&en out of the 
wages of aU to create an insurance fund. The Government provides 
that you shall do so and so; that the manufacturing establishment 
shall set aside a fund to protect the widow and orphan. And they 
do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wilder said he would welcome an employer's liability bill. 
So do I. But I want the man in the next State to have the same 
bill, because if the men in the next State did not have the same law 
then I could not compete. Let us be practical. Those things are 
federal propositions and not state propositions. [Applause.] 

The manufacturer to-day in New England is handicapped not by 
freights but by the fact that in the South they have chua labor and 
fourteen-hour labor. That is what handicaps him. And unless you 
get federal legislation which will rc^^ate in all the States this propo- 
sition you are going to handicap instead of benefit those for whom 
you are pleadu^ in your own State. Those are government fimc^ 
tions and the quicker the Government takes them up the better. 
The States can not do much along those lines bv themselves. 

We are still on the old plan. While we make laws and regula- 
tions that regulate the price of beef and protect cattle, human flesh 
is stiU the cheapest thing in the market. We have got to raise the 
price of that. I thank you. [Applause.] 

The Toastmasteb: Secretary Garfield has sent the following letter: 

Sbcretabt's Office, 
Depabtmbnt of the Interiob, 
WashmgUmt D, C, January t6, 1909, 

Mt Dbab Mr. Folks: I very much regret that it is impoflrible far me to be present 
and speak this evening on the proposed bill for the estaolishment of a bureau in the 
Interior Department to be known as the "Children's Bureau. '' 

I am in hearty sympathy with this movement, believing that there is urgent need 
for the kind of investi^tion which is suggested in the proposed measure. The Fedend 
Government has a positive duty to perform in connection with the study of the wel^e 
of children. Its agents can obtain much information which can not be obtained bv 
other governmental jurisdictions. The work would in no way conflict with the work 
of the States and municipalities, but would supplement and correlate their work. I 
sincerelv hope that Congress will at this session take favorable action upon this measure. 
Very truly, yours, 

James Rudolph Qabfield, Secretary. 
Hon. HoMBB Folks, Viee-Chaimum, 

Cor^ererux on the Care of Dependent CkUdren, New WUlard Hotels Wathingtonf D, C, 

The Toastmasteb. While we are waiting a moment I would like 
to annoimce that there will be, to-morrow morning at half past 10 
at the Capitol, a hearing before the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon this federal children's bureau biU. It will be held 
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before the committee in charge of the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Delegates to this conference are invited to be 
present at that hearing. 

At this point President Roosevelt came upon the platform, and 
the toastmaster continued as follows : 

Mr. President, we have taken counsel together on the subjects 
which you asked us to consider, and I am particidarly pleased to be 
able to report to you that we have reachea some conclusions unani- 
mously. A copy of those conclusions has been placed in your hands. 

We will, therefore, not detain you to listen to the reading of them; 
but I will ask our secretary, Mr. West, to read the briefest possible 
syllabus of the main points of the conclusions. 

Mr. West read as follows: 

I have the honor to present the syllabi of conference resolutions: 

1. Home care: Children of worthy parents or deserving mothers should, as a rule, 
be kept with their parents at home. 

2. Ireventive worlc: Society should endeavor to eradicate causes of dependency 
like disease and to substitute compensation and insurance for relief. 

3. Home finding: Homeless and neglected children, if normal, should be cared for 
in families, when practicable. 

4. Cottage system: Institutions should be on the cottage plan with small units, as 
far as possiole. 

5. Incorporation: Agencies caring for dependent children should be incorporated, 
on approval of a suitable state board. 

6. State inspection: The State should inspect the work of aU agencies which care 
for dependent children. 

7. Inspection of educational work: Educational work of institutions and agencies 
caring for dependent children should be supervised by state educational authorities. 

8. Facts and records: Complete histories of dependent children and their parents 
should be recorded for guidance of child-caring agencies. 

9. Physiad care: Every needv child should receive the best medical and surgical 
attention, and be instructed in health and hygiene. 

10. Cooperation: Local child-caring agencies should cooperate and establish joint 
bureaus of information. 

11. Undesirable legislation: Prohibitive legislation against transfer of dependent 
children between States should be repealed. 

12. Permanent oi^^anization: A permanent organization for work along the lines 
of these resolutions is desirable. 

13. Federal Children's Bureau: Establishment of a Federal Children's Bureau is 
deoirable, and enactment of pending bill is eamestiy recommended. 

We request that vou send a special message to Congress favoring Federal Children's 
Bureau and other legislation applying above principles to Distnct of Columbia and 
other federal territory. 

Respectfully submitted. 

[Prolonged applause.] 

The ToASTMASTEB. Ladies and gentlemen, the President. [Ap- 
plause.] 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE BANQUET OF THE 
CONFERENCE ON DEPENDENT CHILDREN, THE NSW WHXARD, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, JANUARY 26, 1909. 

President Rooseyelt. Messrs. ViceK^hairmen. ladies, and gentle- 
men. It is a great pleasure to me to come here tnis evening and con- 
gratulate you upon the amoimt of work that you have done, and I 
need hardly say that its value is inmieasurably increased because it 
represents your imanimous judgment. It would be a good thing for 
other bodies to remember that a chronically divided court is not a 
source of strength. [Laughter and applause.] I am particularly 
pleased at the way in which you have been able to act in harmony^ at 
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the excellent feeling that has prevailed. Among very earnest, very 
zealous men and women it is not always that one mids the saving 
grace of conmion sense; and this body stands in startling contrast to 
some other most well-meaning and philanthropic bodies in having 
shown so much of that homely and indispensable quality. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Seriousl]r, friends, when we come here in the name of broad-minded 
charity it is ^ratifying to know that the broad-mindedness and the 
charity have oeen shown among your own selves. Yet you have not 
secured agreement at the cost of strength. I congratulate you upon 
the progressive and constructive character of the platform to the out- 
line of which I have just listened. 

I am sorry to learn that there are States which have passed such 
restrictive legislation as that complained of. A State has an entire 
right to prevent diseased or morally defective children coming within 
its borders: but the normal child who, through misfortime, has been 
deprived or a home of his or her own, and for whom the endeavor is to 
supply such a home, that child mav be a soinrce of strength and not of 
weaKness to the State. It should be the object of all good Americans, 
no matter in what State they live, to see that child put into a family 
where the chances are that it will grow up to be a good man or a good 
woman. I hope that the state legislatures will not persevere in this 
narrow path, will not persevere in a course of conduct which means a 
refusal to do each his duty by his neighbor. 

Now, I do not think that it is necessary for me to say what I am 
about to say, and yet on the off chance of its bein^ necessary I shall 
say it: That at no time has any responsible person m this meeting, or 
persons responsible for the organization of this meeting, referred to 
those engaged in any form of child-saving work, and ^ecially to 
members ot the boards of directors of institutions, save in a temper 
and spirit that recognized in the fullest degree the good done by 
those men and the good that they aim to accomplish. Continually 
as we proceed with work for the betterment of our people we find 
that agencies which were the best possible agencies a decade, or a 
couple of decades, or three decades ago, have been passed by; that 
their usefulness is g^atly diminished compared to other new agencies. 
We are not attacking good men and good women who did so much 
in the past, or the good man and good woman who are engaged in 
trying to do good along the same old ways, when we advocate an 
improvement in the ways. Whenever I come into close contact 
with men and women such as those before me, one of the first things 
I have to find out is that the methods in which I cordially believed, 
because they were the principles according to which I worked thirty 
years ago, may have passed by. We were then in the muzzle-loading 
stage in the nght against evil. Men and women did mighty good 
work with the muzzle-loaders; but we need to use breech-loaders 
now. It is no assault upon the captains of hundreds and captains 
of tens who still naturally cling to the weapons of their youth when 
we advocate an improvement in the instruments with which we 
strive to meet the evil in the conditions of to-day. We recognize to 
the fullest degree the importance of all that^ is being done in this 
field of endeavor. What we are trying to do is to lay especial stress 
upon the most important of the dinerent forms of work. 
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Institutions have a great part to play, but the most important of 
all institutions is the home; and where we have to utilize an institu- 
tion as a substitute for the home it is well to ma^e the unit of influ- 
ence as small as possible — that is, to adopt the so-called cottage 
plan, so as to reproduce as nearly as may be the conditions that 
make the home of such inestimable value to the growing child. 
[Applause.] 

1 would like to say one word, especially to all who have any control 
whatsoever in any institution, in any society, and that is that they 
should take thi3 utmost possible care to have no emplo^ree who is not 
of the best possible character in anv position whicn will bring that 
employee in contact in any way witn the children of the institution. 
It IS an evil thing to have a bad public servant in any capacity. It is 
not merely an evil but a crinunal thing to permit any employee, 

Eublic or private^ in an institution where children are peculiarly 
able to temptation, peculiarly liable to have their principles per- 
verted, unless that employee is of a character concerning which we 
are absolutely certain. There is no excuse for employing a man or 
woman in such an institution merely because there is not anything 
known against his or her character. There should be affirmative 
knowledge of the good character and efficiency of every individual 
employed in any capacity around an institution where these clnldren 
are being educated to be the citizens of the future. The odds are 
heavy enough against them anyhow, and we must try just so far as in 
us lies to minimize those odds. 

I very earnestly hope that the managers, the directors, of all insti- 
tutions and societies throughout the Umted States will carefully study 
the recommendations of tms body of experts. I hope that this study 
will be given alike by the men in pubhc and the men in private life; 
that legislators, public officials, philanthropists, will try to apply these 
principles in their philanthropic work for children. 1 hope they will 
recognize not only what is good but what is wise in what you have 
recommended, if there is any one quality, if there is any one failing 
against which it is necessary that a philanthropist should always be 
on his or her guard, it is the failing of permitting the avoidance of 
hardness of heart to carry him or her into the cultivation of softness 
of head. It is just as necessary to be wise as it is to have good 
intentions. [Applause.] 

So far I have congratulated you on your work. I must not con- 
fine myself only to talking of what you are to do. I must speak of 
what I am to do. I am one of those public officials who are to 
profit by what you have done. I shall show that I have thus profited 
oy, as a matter of course, acting favorably on the reauests you 
embody in the last paragraph of the report. I shall senci a special 
message to Congress, recommending the establishment of a federal 
children's bureau, and recommending laws for the District of Colum- 
bia and the Federal Territories which shall in practical fashion 
apply the principles and methods that you advocate. I want to 
explain to the ladies and gentlemen present that when I have sent 
such a message to Congress it does not do any good to write and 
ask me why it is not passed. Excellent people now Bnd then get 
nie to recommend something, and then write me in great indigna- 
tion to inquire why I have not made it a law. I will send the mes- 
sage to Congress, and then you do your best to get it made into a 
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law. I will do all I can to help it, but I have got to have your 
help to that end. [Laughter ana applause.] 

I am sincerely glad to have had the chance of greeting you to-night. 
I thank you for the great work you have done, and 1 will do all 
that in me lies to see that that work as regards the Federal Capital 
and the Federal Grovemment bears inmiediate fruit. [Cheering and 
long applause.] 

liie ToABTMASTES. What should we do without ''our Ben." 

ADDRESS OF HON. BEN. B. LI NDSB Y, XUI>CrB OF THB JUVBNILB COURT, 

DENVER, COLO. 

THB SIGNIFICANOB OF THB CONFBBBNOB. 

Judge LiNDSET. Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen. The hour 
is late, and I hope I shall not keep you long. I am sure I will be false 
to my feelings it I do not express to ^ou my great appreciation of the 
opportimity of being able to join with others this evening in saying 
a word as to the significance of this conference and one or two im- 
portant problems that it has, I am glad to say, brought forcibly to 
our attention as bearing upon the great subject of child dependency. 

This splendid set of resolutions was unanimously and harmoni- 
ously adopted, my friends manifesting a ''getting together," as it 
were, in tne interests of the children m a forward movement such 
as we have never enjoyed before. 

In the history of the work for children, as emphasized on this 
occasion, I am reminded of an experience with one of those good- 
hearted, well-meaning little street urchins who became one of my 
friends. He Uved in a difi^cult neighborhood. I prefer to caU 
it that rather than a bad neighborhooa. Conditions were bad. He 
was the leader of his eang. But there were other gangs, and 
the gangs sometimes haa their troubles and their diiferences, and 
they were not always together. There were in the neighborhood 
Jewish boys and Insh boys, and naturaUy the leaders sometimes 
came into conflict. In the neighborhood we started the boys' dub 
and made a few other suggestions for overcoming the difficulties we 
had experienced. I remember this little Irish niend of mine, the 
leader of his gang, became interested in the proceedings, and he 
determined to organize a baseball team that was to compete with the 
balance of the baseball teams made up of boys of the same age in the 
town. I had often talked to those youngsters upon two subjects. 
One was the advantage of getting together, and the other the evils of 
bad habits. 

My little Irish urchin used great discrimination in selecting his 
baseoall team. They won all their ^ames. And one day, when he 
lined them up to explain to the judge now it happened, I was curious 
to see what he would say. If he had been a Uttle pri^^h I am sure 
he would have said, ''Judge, it is because we have cut out the swear- 
ing and the smoking;" but he did not. He said, "Jud^. I will tell 
you why we won. It is because we got together for the ngnt, like you 
told us." I asked him to tell me further about it, and he said: 
''Judge, you see half these kids is Jews and half is Irish, and when the 
Irish ana the Jews gets toother they beats anything that comes 
down the pike." [Laughter^ 
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I said, ''But there are nine ho jb in a baseball team. How do you 
make it out that they are half Irish and half Jews!" Quicker tnan 
a flash he replied, "That's nothing; the ninth one on the team is the 

$itcher and ne is the best one on the team; he is an Irish Jew." 
hen he trotted out with great pride the pitcher, who happened to 
be that exceptional, but occasional thing, a red-headed Jewish boy. 
I was curious to know where the Irish came in, and he explained it 
this way: He said, ''You see this kid is red-headed and his name is 
Greenstein. The green and the red is Irish and the stein is Jew." 
[Laughter.] 

My friends, it seems to me that the most significant thing in this 
conference is that we are all together on what in the past, perhaps, 
has been considered^ at least in part, to be mooted questions. And 
surely these resolutions, capping the climax of an mteresting con- 
ference, is the splendid and oest result of it alL 

M^ friends, I would feel false to the cause of childhood if I did not 
io-mght in a somewhat serious, but I hope not too lengthy moment, 
point out one or two important yital subjects that we must consider 
if we are going to do our full duty by this child. 

The President of the United States, who has so honored us, and, 
as was so well said to-night, has honored humanity by his interest in 
this conference, has in my judgment said or ratner made declara- 
tions in the past which, howeyer important may be those made upon 
this occasion, were infinitely more significant and important as tney 
relate to this subject. 
In his message to Congress, December, 1904, the President said: 

The prime duty of th« man k to work, to be the breadwinner; the prime duty of 
the woman is to be the mother the housewife. 

AU questions of tariff and nuance sink into utter insignificance when compared 
with the tremendous, the vital importance of tryinfi[ to shape conditions so that these 
two duties of the man and of the woman can be fmfiUed under reasonably favorable 
circimistances. 

We can not, then, fairly consider the problem of the dependent 
child unless we consider its relation to tne great industrial, social, 
and political questions which concern us as a nation. The child is 
the state and the state is the child, and in a fair discussion of the 

?roblems of the child you can not escape the problems of democracy. 
7e are not here to felicitate ourselyes upon what we haye done, but 
rather, to determine what we ou^ht to do, and through imceasing, 
relentless effort to see that it is done. Perhaps no form of heroism 
80 appeals to the sentiment or the imagination as the rescue of a Uttle 
chila when its peril is imminent. The child endangered by the 
onrushing train, the burning school building, will strike the spark of 
heroism and divinity in eyery human soul. There are tens of 
thousands of children every year in this nation beset by perils not 
less imminent because they are less apparent. Tliese penis are so 
many and due to such varied causes that it is not my purpose to 
attempt to classify or discuss them in any relative importance. 
Indeed, imtil we have a better defined governmental poKcy, which 
may come from such possibilities as the children's binreau, to present 
reliable facts, it woula be somewhat hazardous to attempt any such 
classification. 

I wish to point out some of these causes and to refer to possible 
remedies. I am not here to imderestimate the importance of that 
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greatest of all relief measures — the placing of dependent children in 

§ood family homes tmder proper supervision ana protection hj the 
tate, yet if we limit our efforts in behalf of the dependent child to 
that remedy or to the institution of whatever character we shall be 
nearer false than faithful to the cause of childhood. We must go 
down deep into the causes of poverty and ignorance which is respon- 
sible for most of our dependency and crime. We must also be aroused 
to the injimction of the Master, "Bear ye another's burdens.'' We 
must begin to seriously consider the kind of sane, sensible industrial- 
ism recently discussed by Dr. Lyman Abbott, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Carnegie, and Mr. Taft. Doctor Abbott has called it 
industrial socialism. Bismarck fought for ten years in Grermany for 
a system whereby the capitalist who draws the dividends and. the 
public that reap the benents may justly and equitably share with the 
man who does the work some of the risk and hazards of dangerous 
occupations. In line with the policy of the great Grerman stat^man, 
the employers' liability and compensatory laws recently recommended 
by the President will begin to Diing that simple justice for many a 
family that in the end will be one of the most powerful factors in 
preventing the dependency of children. Child dependency is just as 
much due to the weakness and inj[ustice in our social and political 
system as to the folly, ignorance, immoraUty. and intemperance of 
parents. This injustice nas been too long tolerated by tne legisla- 
tures and often eniorced by courts whose decisions, while often lawful, 
as might makes law, are nevertheless in many cases reUcs of feudal- 
ism and barbarism. Because of their persistent refusal to readjust 
their glasses in viewing in a different light an entirely new scene tnan 
that contemplated centuries a^o when these precedents were made to 
protect property rather than human life and character, they have in 
this respect often contributed more to injustice than to justice. 

Two thousand years ago in order that he might keep his throne. 
Herod sent his soldiers to murder the innocents. Two thousana 
years after in order that property might retain its place of power 
we are, perhaps unintentionally, converting what are supposed to 
be instruments of democracy and justice into invisible and eoually 
dangerous assaults on the children of this nation. While I am 
opposed to any scheme that does not protect property, so I am more 
opposed to any scheme that does not do justice to numan life and 
cnaracter. Just in proportion as we neglect through the legislative 
and judicial departments of our Government to cast aside the absurd 
sophistries that we hypocritically use as arguments for industrial 
Uberty, when the men who announce them know or ought to know 
they contribute to individual slavery, so do we handicap the home 
and the parent with injustice and from this injustice the child suffers 
most. 

The place for the child is in its own home, with its own parents, 
where this is at all consistent with the ordinary rights of tne chila 
and parent, and we can never keep that child in that home until we 
have to the full extent of the powers of government protected that 
home and the parent in the home, and that we are not doing as we 
should do. The cry of the dependent child is first for justice; and 
this first, if it means anything, justice for his parents from the state, 
from the social order, before we can hope for or expect natural duties 
or even justice from the parent to the child; before we can hope for 
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or expect whBi President Roosevdt said was one of our greatest ques- 
tions, '' trying to shape conditions so that the two duties of the man 
and of the woman may be fulfilled under reasonably favorable circum- 
stances.'' Most of tne deoendent children of the nation are the chil- 
dren of laboring people, cnildren of the poor^ the miserable and the 
unfortunate, and while we should not for one mstant permit to escape 
us the greater and often inexcusable causes of dependency, such as 
shiftlessness, immorality, and intemperance, neither should we let 
these blind us to the inaustrial barbarism and injustice of this age, 
which is one of the greatest causes of child dependency. 

It is a splendid tmng to get a fatheriess chud in a childless home, 
but it is a better thing to save the father to the child — ^to preserve 
the natural parent to the child in its natural home. We nave aU 
read the amazing statistics in recent years^ showing the awful sacri- 
fice of health, strength, intelligence, and life in certain of the great 
industries of this nation, and its neglected and congested centers. 
And we stand aghast to find it is increasing rather t^m decreasing. 
I firmly believe it is responsible for not less than a inillion dependent 
and delinquent children in eveiy generation of childhood. Has it 
been sufficiently brought home to us that there is even a greater 
loss sustained not only to those dependent upon the victims out to 
society and the nation f We all suner in the end just so as we neglect 
through justice^ sanity, and wisdom to strengthen the industrial and 
economic conditions which concern each individual home and the 
parent who must shoulder or shirk or faU under its responsibilities, 
in insisting upon this we are only insisting upon the protection of 
the child, and^we can not begin at a better place than to begin right 
there ; and just in proportion as we do justice to and improve the 
conditions of the toilers in the nation, just to that extent do we 
decrease the opportunities for child dependency. 

If the pubhc institutions of this nation are taking care of their 
hundreds of thousands of dependent children, the home-finding agen- 
cies of their fifty thousand, you can count upon it that the near rela- 
tives of the parent are caring for their tens of thousands. 

The child is bom into the world with the Divine heritage of a 
natural father's firm and guiding hand and a natural moth^s love, 
and yet we know there are himdreds of thousands bereft of both, 
through no fault of their own. Let me relate a tragedv of childhood. 
Let us examine this case from one family: Mother and five children; 
oldest boy, 11, brought in for delinquency — ^robbing the box 



the younger children for dependency because of the Questionable 
' ' boarder living in the shack down near the railroad tracKs. Mother 
becomes alarmed at t^eatened proceedings and marries the boarder. 
The mother loves her children ; she threatens suicide lest thej be taken 
away from her. According to her testimony, the f athet is recently 
deceased. While in life he really saw little of this boy. He arose 
not later than 6 o'clock in the morning, worked all day amidst the 

?oi8onous fumes and gases of a great industrv, returned home bv 
in the evening tired and worn out. Now, pemaps he took to drink 
because he was miserable, and he may have deserted the mother, as 
tens of thousands of mothers in this country are deserted everjr year 
and forced into the double burden of home maker and breadwinner. 
He might have died of tuberculosis because of breathing the kind of 
dust described last week in court to me by a mother in leaving her 
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the burden and responsibility of the children, or his life may haye 
been shortened through weakening of the neryous system through 
the speeding of machines, or his me made worthless through seeking 
solace from the results in drugs or drink, all causes of broken homes 
within my experience; but in this particular case the husband was 
blown up in the slag pile of the great industry. 

The mother says tne railroad company paid her a few hundred 
dollars on condition that she would sign a paper. That paper she 
did not understand. She neyer knew the deceased had worked for 
the railroad. But there had been a long struggle for an eight-hour 
law to protect just such fathers of possible dependent chilc&en. It 
finally emerged a half reaUty. It seemed at least to clear up some 
of the confusion in the case. The man who was working on tne slag 
pile, it was explained, had been transferred from the pay roll of the 

great industry to the pay roll of the railroad company. The eight- 
our law applied to one and not the other. Now, 1 want to ask you 
if the salyation of the dependent child from a home like that is eyer 
going to come merely through putting children in an institution or in 
the best of family homes. 1 haye mown men of milUons who giye 
liberally to childr^i's institutions who would back a corporation 
fund to debauch a legislature to defeat an eight-hour law or an em- 
ployer's Uability or compensatory law. We may well rejoice to be 
with those who pick up the appealing child who has been thrown in 
the path of the juggernaut, but what shall be said of us if we do 
nothmg to cripple or destroy the offending monster! 

In a recent address before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of one of the 
great insurance companies, in an able address upon the physical and 
medical aspects of labor and industry, presents some amazing sta- 
tistics of mortaUty among the workers m certain trades and mdus- 
tries. Note, for instance, the relation to child dependency of the 
one fact there recited that oyer one thousand women are made 
widows, while oyer two thousand children are made orphans, annudly 
just from fatalities in the one industry of coal mining alone. 

The laws of the yarious States are designed to care for dependent 
children up to their sixteenth year. Therefore, within this period 
of years we would haye alone from this one industry 32,000 orphans 
and 16,000 widows. 

On tne basis of the report of the Commissioner of Labor, made a 
number of years ^o, it is computed that the industrial accident rate 
in the factories of New York State reaches the appalling figures of 
44 to 1,000, and that more than 232,000 factory employees are killed 
or injured eyeiy year in the United States. Mining and railway 
casualties bring the total slaughter, mutilation, and other injuries up 
to more than 524,000 cases annually, a record which makes that of 
any twelye-month history of any war pale into insignificance. The 
entire losses in tilled and wounded of the recent war between Russia 
and Japan is reported as 333,786. This does not include the hundreds 
of thousands of toilers who are killed or disabled in occupations 
notoriously injurious to health. This nation has neyer yet awakened 
up to the neroism of its women, forced as they are by the hundreds 
or thousands out of their natural sphere as home maker into the 
added burden of breadwinner, clinging always and eyer to the child, 
enduring h^ dships, priyations, and struggles eyery day of their 
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lives as ereat as that endured bj any soldieiy in the darkest dajrs of 
a nation a wars. It is only the mother love, the heroic sacrifices of 
the brave-hearted women, the noble mothers which have saved us 
from the flood of helpless and dependent orphan children yielded up 
as the flotsam and jetsam of this awful stru^le. 

We are told that the increase of casualties among the toilers is 
due in part to the lack of proper enforcible safety regulations, which 
have been insisted upon and o Dtained in European coimtries, in some 
of which the accident death rate among; coal miners alone is less than 
one to every thousand employed^ while the American ratio is 3^ to 
1,000, being three and one-half tunes that of some of the European 
nations. Now, my friends, suppose we can reduce the number of 
widows and orphans in coal mines alone during the sixteen-year 
period of possible dependency from 32,000 orphans to 10,000 orplians, 
rrom 16,000 widows to 5,000 widows. What has been done m the 
European countries can be done in this countrv, but it wiU not be 
done until men become less selfish, less disposed to defeat legislation 
designed to protect the home. Just in proportion then as we im- 
prove these conditions, to that extent do we reduce the opportunities 
and causes for child dependency and child crime. 

It is not my intention to overlook the very important relation of 
the liquor problem to the destitution and neglect of children. In a 
volimie entitled "The Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem," 
prepared by Mr. John Koren, a man widely known for his violent 
opposition to prohibition political theories, and bearing a reputation 
for conservatism in such matter, it is declared: 

Ab the general percentage of the destitution and neglect of children, due to the 
liauor habits of their parents, we get 44.92, which the intemperance of guardians and 
otners increases to 45.83. 

But I think sometimes we may be shortsighted on this question. 
In the volume I have referred to on the importance of labor condi- 
tions in the United States we are forcibly reminded of the number 
of individuals who, because of certain trying conditions, are driven 
to drink because they are miserable. 

Far be it from me to make any apology for those weaklings and 
hiunan wrecks of society for whom there is neither palliation nor 
excuse, and there are thousands of such responsible for dependent 
children. Far be it from me to distract your attention from the 
immoralitjr of men and women, even resultmg from the lack of edu- 
cation, wmch in turn may come from the shortcomings of parent and 
State, but I do wish to impress upon this conference the fact that 
there can be no real fight for childhood in this nation if we overlook 
in our plea for the proper care of the dependent child, the more 
important plea of justice to the home of the child and the parent 
responsible for that home. 

I have come here in no boasting spirit, but I think it is only a 
matter of justice to state that so far as it has come to my knowledfge, 
in 1901 in the Fifty-seventh Congress, a children's bureau was pro- 
posed by a bill introduced by Con^essman John Shafroth, of Denver, 
now governor of Colorado, at the instance of the Colorado bureau or 
child and animal protection. It not only had the support of that 
bureau, but that of the juvenile court, tne then chief justices and 
governor of the State, and our legislature by memorial to Congress 
m 1905 reconunended its passage. Mr. E. E!. Whitehead, of Denver, 
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wrote the text of the bill. It included the protection of dumb 
animals as well as children. The bill having &st been introduced 
in 1901 was reintroduced in 1903 and again in 1905, being urged by 
all workers for children in our State. 

Therefore, we of Colorado especially rejoice that a national chil- 
dren's bureau seems now to be a probability instead of a possibility. 
We need this bureau. We have seen the necessity for it in the 
various national organizations for the protection of children, which 
are poorly equipped and terribly handicapped to conduct investiga- 
tions of the character the welfare of the children of the nation so 
vitally demands. Facts are the most powerful factors in reforms. 
We must first get at the causes, the real causes of disease, before we 
can hope to find the real remedies, and with all due respect to child- 
placing agencies and institutions, and conceding their immediate 
advantage and help and continuous need, I believe their relation to 
the real disease is rather that of the salve to the sore when the blood 
of the patient is polluted and demands real remedies for the elimina- 
tion of poison from the system. Congress will be false to its duty to 
the children of the nation if it fails to establish the national children's 
bureau. It must, of course, be cooperative with a society by other 
governmental agencies, but the welfare of the children of the nation 
IS too vital to the future of the nation and the well-being of us all to 
expect through bureaus and departments to do a work that belongs 
to specialists mterested first and last in the child, and those are things 
in our social, economic, political, and educational affairs that bear 
upon the welfare of the cnild. Tne chief sign of the real work neces- 
sary comes from such private agencies as the Sage Foimdation, ma- 
terially equipped to ao the work, an advantage that some other 
private agencies do not have. 

If the child is the state in embryo, why should not the state look 
after itself, for is not the future of the state wrapped up in these 
little ones! 

And now, as in opening so in closing, let me quote again not from 
the message of the Tresident, but from his words to us in Colorado 
nearlv eight vears ago at the Pikes Peak centennial celebration in 
the shadow of our mountains: 

Just one word on the future of the country— the country as it will be twenty, thirty, 
or forty years hence. A good deal depends upon how we handle business, how we ao 
oxir great industrial work/now we handle the nurms and ranches, but what counts most 
is the kind of men and women that there are at that time in the country. No nation 
is safe unless in the average family there are healthy, happy chilcbren. If these chil- 
dren are not brought up well thev are not merely a curse to themselves and their 
parents, but they mean the ruin of the state in the future. 

PL/oud and prolonged applause.] 
The ToASTHASTEB. Maok. 

ADDRESS OF HON^TULIAN W. MACK. FORMERLY JUDOB OF THE 

JUVENILE COURT OF CHICAGO. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Toastmaster, friends, I shall endeavor to be as 
brief as the chairman. The keynote, preventive work. To my 
mind, that is the significant thing of this conference. Not what we 
shall do for the dependent child of to-day, not whether he shall go 
into an institution, be it a congregate or a cottage, or into a famuy 
home, but how shall we stop dependency t [Applause.] 
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How shall we save our children from the diffictilties and the troubles 
of solving the problems of what to do with dependent children t 

Let us get at the causes and eradicate them; let us get together 
with all those working for a social betterment. 

Study the causes. See that in each community tuberculosis is 
eradicated, for it is a preventable disease; that typhoid does not 
become epidemic in the homes; that accidents are guarded against; 
and that the opportunity to work and to work at a living wage be 
given to the man who seeks employment, so that he may not become 
an applicant for relief and his children may not become dependent 
upon the community. [Applause.] 

See to it, through legislation and otherwise, primarily through the 
initiative of the wise employer, that as part of nis wages pension funds 
be created so that when old age or accident comes, as they wiU come, 
to the workingman, he need not apply to the charity office or send 
his children to us, who are to determine what is to become of them; 
so that he may be enabled, not through charity, but through justice, 
through his own earnings, by his just deserts, to keep his family 
together. [Applause.] 

That, to my mind, ladies and gentlemen, is the keynote of this 
conference. 

Of course until we eradicate poverty, imtil social justice shall pre- 
vail, we shall have dependents among us, and therefore we must 
study how best to deal with them. 

And so the second note of the conference is the reco^tion that 
the home is the best place for the child, that eveiy child deserves 
that which you give to your child, that which you will always want 
for your child — mdividuaUzed care and love. 

I care not how wise, how kind, how noble the superintendent or 
matron of an orphan asylum of 500 boys and girls, the father or the 
mother of a cottage of 25 children may be, they can not satisfy the 
child heart's cravings for individual love, and that individual love and 
care, that opportunity to pour out its petty troubles — ^petty to us, 
but great to tne child at the moment, and great for its whole develop- 
ment — an opportunity to pour out those troubles on a mothers 
breast should De given to it. [Applause.] 

Some one said that we must take some of these children into an 
institution so as to train them properly, so as to give them the indus- 
trial education that we think the boys and girls ought to have. It 
is a shame on our civilization to-day, if it can be truthfully said, as 
it has been said, and as I fear it is truthfully said, that a cnild must 
become a delinquent or a dependent and be sent to some of our best 
institutions beiore it can receive the reid instruction for life. 
[Applause.] 

Let us aim in our public schools for our children, for all the 
children, to give them the kind of education that we believe is 
necessary in order to fit them for the battle of life. Do not let us 
give the little ones that go out to work at 14 years of age or 15 an 
education that does not fit them for the battle of life, that sends 
them out helpless and worthless to a large extent, that enables them, 
compels them, in fact, to become in many cases worthless loafers, 
and thereby to become the fathers and mothers of the dependents of 
the future. 
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Let US see to it that in our public schools they get an education 
that will enable them to fight tne battle of life maxmiUy, to support 
themselves, to become worthy citizens, fit to be the mothers and 
fathers of the future, and able when uiey do become the mothers 
and fathers of the future, to care for their families and not to allow 
them to become dependent. [Applause.] 

Those, ladies and gentlemen, are to my mind the notes struck 
together in one harmonious chord in this conference, wherein Protest- 
ants, Catholics, and Jews, priests and lawmen, superintendents of 
orphan asylums, and directors of home-miding societies have met 
together, and, remarkable as it may seem to some — ^yet, when we 
consider the progress of the last few years, it is not so remarkable — 
united in the principles which should govern this work for the 
future; no longer remarkable, I say, because, however much we may 
differ with Theodore Roosevelt in many of the things for which he 
has stood, I believe we must all ^say that to him this country owes a 
great debt, that under him the coimtry has become more united 
than ever before, and that under him men and women have learned 
through his example to work together harmoniously, generously, 
for the common good. [Applause.] 

The ToASTMASTEB. One and all, we thank you. 

(Adjourned.) 



ACTION TAKEN BT THB PRBSIDSNT IN THE MATTER OF PERMANENT 

ORGANIZATION. 

The White House, 
Washingiony January SO, 1909. 

My Dear Mb. West: Referring to paragraph 12 of the conclusions 
of the conference on the care of dependent children, addressed to me, 
with reference to a permanent organization, I heartil]^ concur in the 
opinion of the conference therein expressed. There is a great field 
of usefulness for such a permanent voluntary organization as sug- 
gested. 

The resolution states that such an organization would be desirable 
and helpful if reasonably assured of adequate and financial support. 
To consider this contingency and to take such other action as may 
be deemed wise to perfect this permanent organization, I hereby 
request you to act with Mr. Thomas M. Mulry and Mr. Homer Folra 
as a conunittee, with power to increase the membership tiiereof in 
such way as in the judgment of the committee seems wise. 
Smcerely, yours, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. James E. West, 

IS^S aiftan Street NW., Waahinffton, D. O. 



LETTER SENT BT THB PRBSIDBNT TO THB GOVERNORS OF ALL THB 

STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

The White House, 
Washington, February t, 1909. 

Mt Dear Governor: I send herewith a copy of a letter addressed 
to me embodying the conclusions of the conference on the care of de- 

?endent children, held upon my invitation in Washington, January 
5 and 26. 

Para^aph 16 of the conclusions recommends that I cause to be 
transmitted to the governor of each State of the Union a copy of the 
proceedings of the conference for the information of the state board 
of charities or other bodies exercising similar powers. I have given 
directions that this be done. 

Without waiting for the publication of the proceedings in fuU, I am 
sending the conclusions of the conference for such inmiediate use as 
you may care to make of the same. Additional copies may be secured 
from the secretary of the conference, Mr. James E. West, 1343 Clifton 
street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

I heartily indorse the declarations of the conference and bespeak 
your cooperation in getting the same before the people of your State 
directly mterested in the subject-matter thereof. 

Inclosed herewith also find a copy of the programme ^ving the 
names of those invited to the conference and showing the positions they 
occupy. 

Very truly yours, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 

Oovemor of New York, Albany, New York. 
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